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PREFACE': 

Initially,  this  study  was  designed  to  collect  data  on  a  broad 
personal  and  household  basis  from  a  sample  of  the  population  of  the' 
rural  South.    These  data  were  to  be  utilized  for  a  longitudinal  study 
of  the  economic  effects  of  the  thenpropbsed  welfare  reform.  The 
proposed  legislation,  commonly  known  at  the  time  (1971)  as  H.  Ri  1, 
called  for  the  establishment  of  uniform  eligibility  and  be^ 
for  existing  categorical  welfare  assistance  and  the  estabrishment  of  a 
"family  assistance"  program.    As  the  fiepef it  levels  would  have  greatly 
exceeded  those  prevailing  and  coverage  prpvlsions  would  have  signlfi- 
cantly  enlarged  the  nui^ber  of  eligible  participants  in  all  southern 
states,  it  was  recognized  that  the  South  in  general,  and  the  rural 
South  in  particular,  would  have  been  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the 
proposed  welfare  reform. 

But  as  events  were  to  occur,  H.  R.  1,  as  passed  in  1972,  federalized 
the  adult  programs,  introducing  the  concept  of  supplementary  security 
income  for  eligible  recipients.    The  "guaranteed  income"  program  for 
families,  however,  was  deleted  from  the  Act.    Despite  this,  the  decision 
was  macje  to  go  ahead  with  the  study,  but  to  change  its  focus  and 
emphasis  from  welfare  reform  to  an  analysis  of  southern  rural  labor 
markets.    At  this  same  time,  price  and  wage  data  collection  arid  the 
longitudinal  aspects  of  the  study  were  also  eliminated  from  the  study 
plan.  j 

V 
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After  discussions  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  project 
monitors,  it  was  decided  to  include  In  the  study  an  examination  of  wb^t 
the  impact  of  H.  R.  1  on  the  rural  South  would  have  been  had  it  passed* 
The  study  has  emerged  primarily  as  one  which  examines  the  operations  of 
rural  labor  markets,  xri.th  a  secondary  emphasis  on  the  potential  impact 
of  welfare  refoirm-. 

Perhaps  siinpler  in  operation  than  complex  orban  labor  inarkets,  with 
larger  populations  and  diversities  of  occupations,  rural  labor  markets 
have  been  relatjf.vely  understudied.    Consequently,  rural  labor  iriarkets 
and  their  problems  have  tended  to  be  "invisible"  to  the  public  at  large. 
Specific  problems  of  the  rural  population  and  labor  force  seldom  receive 
or  attract  attention  which  is  often  a  prerequisite  for  public  policy 
formulation.     Thus,  it  was  felt,  this  study  would  provide  materials  which 
could  be  used  in  developing  internal  poli; ies  with  respect  to  rural 
economies,  while  providing  some  basis  for  estimating  the  potential 
impacts  of  welfare  reform. 

Prompted  by  recognition  of  the  peculiar  problems  of  the  South  and 
the  potential  impacts  of  welfare  reform,  the  Employmetit  and  Training 
Administration  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  brought  together  a  group 
of  researchers  from  southern  universities  who  had  independently  recog- 
nized the  significance  and  urgency  of  such  studies.     The  assembled 
researchers  undertook  the  study  as  a  consortium*     The  members  Were: 
John  F.  Adams,  Professor  of  Insurance  and  Director  of  the  Center  for 
Insurance  Research,  Georgia  State  University;  Vernon  M.  Brdggs,  Jr., 
Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin;  Maurice  E. 
McDonald,  Associate  Professor  of  Insurance,  Georgia  State  University; 
Brian  Rungeling,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  and  Director  of  the 
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Center  for  Manpower  Studies,  University  of  Mississippi;  Lewis  H.  Smith, 
Associate  Professor  'bf  Economics,,  University  of  Mississippi;  Roosevelt 
Stepfcoe,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  Southern  University.     Following  the  untimely  death  of  Professor 
McDonald  in  September  1975,  Bikramjit  Garcha,  Associate  Professor  of 
Quantitative  Methods,  Georgia  State  University,  joined  the  consortium. 

Organized  late  in  1971,  the  group  met  and  worked  together  for 
several  months  on  a  study  design  for 'Welfare  reform.    With  the  reorien- 
tation of  the  study  following  the  passage  of  the  legislation  in  1972, 
several  months  were  required  for  revision  ^nd  adaptation  of  the 
proposal  to  its  broad e  led  objectives.    Work  on  this  study  began  in 
earnest  in  August  of  1973  and  since  that  date  has  involved  continuous 
effort  in  the  development  and  design  of  data  collection  instruments, 
the  supervision  of  data  collection  and  the  data  analyses. 

While  the  geographic  location  of  the  researchers  dictated  some 
specialization  with  respect  to  the  assembly  of  data  and  its  interpreta- 
tion, each  member  of  the  group  has  participated  in  all  aspects  of  the 
program,  no  part  of  the  work  being  deemed  complete  until  there  was 
agreement  among  a  majority  on  each  point.    Areas  of  primary  responsib- 
ility were  accepted  by  the  members  of  the  consortium  by  subject  matter 
(chapter)  area,  broadly  as  follows: 

Labor  Market  Behavior  of  Rural 

Southern  Labor  Force  Brian  Rungeling  and  Lewis  H.  Smith 

Income  and  Earnings  Lewis  H.  Smith 

Poverty  Brian  Rungeling 

Welfare  System  in  the  Rural  South    Vernon  M.  Briggs,  Jr.  and 

Lewis  H.  Smith 

Manpower  Development  and  Training    John  F.  Adams  and  Bikramjit  Garcha 
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Economic  Development     •  Vernon  M.  Briggs,  Jr.,  Bikramjit 

Garcha,  Brian  Runge ling,  and 
Roosevelt  Steptoe 

Chicanos:  Migrants  and 

.Nonmigrants  Vernon  M.  Briggs,  Jr. 

Welfare  Reform  in  the  Rural  South: 

A  Speculative  View  Vernon  M.  Briggs,  Jr.  and 

Ijewis  H.  Smith 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations  Consortium 
The  resulting  Rejgprt  offers  a  resource  for  researchers  and  provides 
bases  for  new  analyses  of  certain  Federal  policies  in  several  areas  of 
rural  labor  market  behavior • 

This  research  has  been  developed  under  a  grant  by  the  Employment 
and  Training  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  Georgia  State 
University  in  support  of  a  1972  joint  proposal  by  the  consortium  named 
above.     John  F.  Adams  served  as  grant  administrator.    However,  the 
principal  investigators  from  each  institution  constituted  a  policy  body 
to  resolve  technical  and  substantive  questions  with  respect  to  the 
program  for  research  and  resolution  of  specific  problems  relating  to 
it. 

Although  this  research  was  conducted  with  support  by  the  Employment 
and  Training  Admini.Qtr  at  ion  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  (Research 
and  Development  Grant  No.  51-13-72-10) ,  granteec  conducting  Research  and 
Development  projects  under  government  sponsorship  are  encouraged  to 
express  their  own  judgments  freely  and  to  pursue  those  areas  of  special 
research  which  seem  most  appropriate  to  the  project.     Therefore,  the 
f iiidings  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  official  opinions  or  policies 
of  the  Department  of  Labor.     The  writers  are  solely  responsible  for 
the  study  design  and  the  contents  of  this  report.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  United  States  has  sustained 
unparalleled  growth  in  its  aggregate  economic  well-being.    Yet  despite 
these  laudable  quantitative  accomplishments,  the  period  has  also 
witnessed  a  growing  recognition  that  certain  geographic  regions  and 
population  subgroups  have  benefited  little  from  this  period  of  general 
prosperity  and  material  expansion.     In  any  such  comparative  appraisal, 
the  South,  in  general  and  the  rural  South  in  particular  are  lagging 
regions.    The  population  contains  the  largest  number  of  impoverished  and 
economically  disadvantaged  people  of  any  geographic  region  of  the  nation. 
Despite  the  considerable  economic  progress  that  the  South  has  sustained 
during  the  postwar  era,  the  low  base  from  which  it  started  has  kept  it 
below  the  non-South  as  judged  by  most  economic  indicators. 

More  relevant  for  this  study  than  South  and  non-South  comparisons 
are  the  contrasts  of  the  urban  South  and  the  rural  South.    The  latter 
has  remained  a  largely  depressed  region  while  much  of  the  urban  South 
has  advanced  markedly  in  economic  terms.    Vast  portions  of  the  South  — - 
such  as  most  of  Appalachia  and  all  of  the  Mississippi  Delta,  the  Ozark 
Plateau,  the  South  Texas  border  region,  the  Black  Belt  of  the  Old  South, 
and  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plains  —  are  (with  the  possible  exception  of 
some  isolated  Indian  reservations  of  the  West)  the  most  economically 
deprived  areas  of  the  nation.    It  is  precisely  these  vast  southern  land 
areas,  of  course,  that  encompass  most  of  the  rural  South. 
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In  1970  the  population  of  the  South  accounted  for  almost  30.9  percent 
of  the  nation's  total  population  and,  more  importantly,  41.3  percent  of 
the  nation's  rural  population.    Over  half  of  the  Black  and  almost  one- 
third  of  the  Chlcano  population  of  the  nation  resided  In  the  region.  By 
most  Indices  of  human  welfare,  however,  many  southerners  are  not  well-off . 
Over  45  percent  of  the  persons  in  the  nation  who  lived  below  the  Federal 
poverty  threshold  in  1970  were  in  the  South.    In  addition  to pervasive 
low  Income  patterns,  the  southern  population  is  also  characterized  by 
high  rates  of  dependency,  ill  health,  malnutrition,  and  low  educational 
attainment.    In  each  category  the  highest  proportions  are  to  be  found 

in  the  rural  areas. 

The  economy  of  the  rural  South  has  traditionally  been  based  upon  an 
Industrial  mix  geared  disproportionately  toward  either  low  wages  (e.g., 
agriculture,  textile  manufacturing,  wood  products,  and  personal  services) 
or  resource  exports  that  are  highly  capitalized  but  low  generators  of 
local  employment  opportunities' (e.g.,  coal  mining  or  oil  and  gas 
extraction).    The  labor  force  of  the  rural  South  is  virtually  nonunionized. 
Typically,  local' governinents  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  address 
issues  pertaining  to  human  needs.    Accordingly,  the  secular  decline  of 
employment  opportunities  in  the  rural  South  h^s  caused  an  exodus  of 
persons  to  the  urban  areas  of  both  the  South  and  the  non-South.  Hence, 
the  resolution  of  the  economic  problems  of  this  region  is  of  both  regional 
and  national  consequence.    It  is  to  this  goal  that  this  study  is  addressed. 

Definition  of  Study  Areas 

Before  embarking  upon  the.  study  it  was  necessary  to  set  forth  a 
statistical  definition  of  both  the  South  and  the  rural  South.  Tradition- 
alists tend  to  define  the  South  as  the  eleven  states  of  the  Confederacy. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  however,  uses  a  different  alignment  of  states 
3..1  its  reports.    Because  of  the  periodic  use  of  Census  data  in  the  study. 


It  was  necessary  to  use  the  "Census  South"  for  regional  data.     It  is 
the  composite  region  of  the  South  Atlantic,  East  South  Central,  and 
West  South  Central  statistical  areas  of  the  Census.    This  confi (jurat ion, 
therefore,  contains  the  eleven  states  of  the  Confederacy  plus  Delaware, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  Oklahoma,  West  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  next  step  was  to  obtain  a  working  definition  for  rural  South. 
The  decision  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  various  government  agencies 
define  the  term  "rural"  in  different  ways.    The  Bureau  of  the  Census 
defines  the  rural  population  as  those  p(irsons  who  live  in  "places"  with 
fewer  than  2,500  persons.    Tho  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  however ,  defines 
as  rural  counties  those  In  -w'hich  a  majority  of  the  people  live  in  places 
with  populations  below  2,500./  Since  the  later  definition  includes  people 
living  in  places  larger  than  2,500,  if  those  places  were  in  counties  where 
a  majority  of  the  people  lived  in  places  with  populations  of  less  than 
2,500,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  definition  is  more  inclusive  than  is 
that  of  the  Cen^^us  Bureau.    Other  data  were  collected  on  metropolitan  and 
nonmetropolitan  bases,  the  difference  being  whether  or  not  the  county  (or 
group  of  counties)  contains  one  city  (or  group  of  cities)  with  50,000  or 
more  and  is  designated  as  a  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (SMSA) 
by  the  Federal  government.    Rural  and  nonmetropolitan  are  sometimes  used 
interchangeably.    This  is  an  error  because  land  areas  classified  as 
nonmetropolitan  greatly  exceed  areas  classified  as  rural  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  definition  of  rural  used  to  select  the  counties  that  were  inten- 
sively surveyed  in  this  study  is  set  forth  in  chapter  2.    The  selected 
counties  are  compatible  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  definition  of 
rural.    The  Census  definition  was  used  to  compile  data  on  the  overall 
rural  South.    Using  the  Census  definition  to  delineate  the  rural  South 
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makes  the  study  compatibie  wit'i  Census  data  as  well  as  other  studies. 

General  Population  Characteristics 
In  1970  the  southern  states  of  the  United  States  had  a  tot-?il 
population  of  62.8  million  persons  (30.9  percent  of  the  U.S.  population). 
As  shown  in  table  1-1,  the  South  had  50.3  million  Whites  (28.3  percent 
of  the  U.S.  White  total).    At  the  same  time,  12.1  million  of  the  southern 
and  22.7  million  of  the  U.S.  populations  were  Black,  giving  the  South 
53.2  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  Black  population.    For  the  United  States, 
2.9  million  as  compared  with  0;4  million  in  the  South  represent  "other 
races,"  giving  the  South  14  percent  of  this  group's  total.    Of  the  Spanish 


Table  1-1 

United  States  and  Southern  Region  Compared  for 
Various  Population  Components,  1970 
(Thousands) 


Percent 

Percent 

South  as 

United 

of 

of 

Percent 

States 

Total  U.S. 

South 

Total  South 

of  U.S. 

Total  population 

203,212 

100.0 

62,795 

100.0 

30.9 

White 

177,656 

87.4 

50,327 

80.1 

28.3 

Black 

22,675 

11.2 

12,064 

19.2 

53.2 

Other 

2,822 

1.4 

403 

0.6 

14.0 

Location 

Urban 

143,323 

73.5 

40,538 

64.6 

27.1 

Rural 

53,889 

26.5 

22,257 

35.4 

41.3 

Age  distritution 

Under  5 

57,915 

28.5 

18,148 

28.9 

31.3 

15-64 

125,179 

61.6 

38,619 

61.5 

30.9 

65  and  over 

20,117 

9.9 

6,028 

9.6 

30.0 

SOURCE:    Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Demographic  Profiles  of  the 
•United  States,  the  South  Atlantic  States,  by  Everett  S.  Lee,  Martin  R.  L. 
Levin,  William  Pendleton,  and  Patricia  D.  Postma,  ORNL,  HUD  24,  5:26-27. 
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surnamed  population  of  4.6  millloii  persons  In  1970,  1.6  million  resided 
In  the  South  (or  34.8  percent  of  the  U.S.  Spanish  surname  total) 

With  respect  to  location  of  residence  of  the  population, ' 143.3 

million  (73.5  percent)  of  the  U.S.  total  were  classified  as  urban; 

40.5  million  (64.6  percent)  of  the  South's  population  were  so  classified. 

At  the  same  time,  53.9  million  of  the  U.S.  population  and  22.3  million 

of  the  southern  population  (26.5  percent  and  35.4  percent,  respectively)  . 

were  classified  as  rural. 

Of  the  22.3  million  persons  in  the  rural  South,  80.5  percent  are 

Anglos,  17.6  percent  are  Black,  and  1.9  percent  are  of  Spanish  surname. 

The  rural  South  accounts  for  35.4  percent  of  the  South's  total  population; 

38.2  percent  of  the  South 's  Anglo  population;  33.6  percent  of  ite  Black 

population;  and  10.8  percent  of  the  Spanish  surname  population. 

Labor  force  participation  rates  are  significantly  lower  In  the  rural 

South  than  in  the  South  and  the  U.S.  as  a  whole  (see  table  1-2) .  This 

is,  in  part,  a  reflection  of  the  small  number  of  jobs  available  i 

.  .        '  ■  ■     '  -■ .   '  ^   , '  '    '.,  ■  ■ 

rural  areas. 


The  Spanish  surname  data  are  collected  for  only  bne^ state  (Texas) 
in  the  South.    The  percentage  of  Spanish  Americans  vho  reside  in  the 
South  would  no  doubt  be  larger  if  allowance  is  made  for  person^^ 
Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  aiid  Central  America  who  also  reside  in  the  South.  In 
Texas,  the  Spanish  surname  population  is  almost  exclusively  of  Mexicaa, 
ancestry.    As  Mexican  Americans  (or  Chicanos  as  this  group  is  increasingly 
called)  are  the  only  portion  of  the  Spanish  American  population  who 
reside  and  work  in  the  rural  South  in  significant  numbers,  attention  of 
this  study  will  focus  only  upon  the  Chicano  experience  and  not  upon 
other  Spanish  heritage  groups.    In  Census  publications,  data  on  Chicanos 
are  included  in  all  figures  labeled  as  being  for  "Whites In  this 
study,  the  inclusion  of  one  county  for  detailed  study  that  was ipredom- 
inantly  Chicano  gave  rise  to  the  need  to  separate  the  Chicano  data  from 
that  of  "Whites."    Hence,  the  conventional  procedure  used  by  the  U.S. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  in  its  efforts  to  separate  data 
for  diverse  racial  groups  was  adopted:  the  term  "Anglo"  was  used  to 
categorize  all  White  persons  who  did  not  have  Spanish  surnames. 
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Table  1-2- 


Selected)  Employment  and  Income  Data  for  the 
Rural  South j  South,  and  U.S.,  1970 


Rural  Soutii  :     South  U.S. 


Adults  (16  years  and  over)  15,016,523  43,320,525  144,087,220 
Labor  force 

Males                                          5,218,306  15,483,150  :51>502, 114 

Labor  force  participation  rate          71.2  74.9  76.6 

Unemployment                                        3.5  3.3  \  3.9 

Females                                       2,745,346  9,228,028  30,546,66^ 

Labor  force  participation  rate          35.7  40.7  41.4 

Unemployment                                        5.6  5.0  5.2 

Percent  families  below  the 

poverty  level                          '             22.2  16.2  10.7 

Percent  families  with  income  less 

than  125%  of  poverty  level                  29.5  22.1  15.0 


SOURCES    U.S.  Department  of  CoOTnerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Unl^e^ 
States  Census  of  Population:  1970.  General  Social  and  Economic  Charac- 
teristics, Final  Report  PC(1)-C1    United  States  Summary,  table  90,  p. 
390;  table  95,  p..  400;  table  161,  pp.  500-501;  table  182,  ppv  543-548 • 

The  unemployment  rate  for  the  rural  South  is  slightly  higher  than 
that  for  the  South  and  nation  as  a  whole.    However,  if  anything,  the 
urban  bias  of  the  sample  data  collection  process  and  data  definitions 
utilized  in  constructing  unemployment  statistics  probably 
the  actual  number  of  people  available  for  employment. 

The  occupational  distribution  of  the  working-age  population  for  the 
rural  South  indicates  that  many  residents  of  the  area  are  found  in  the 
lower  wage  paying  occupations.    For  example,  operatTvSB"^ 
laborers  are  overrepresented  in  the  rural  South  relative  to  the  rest  of 
the  Sou th-  and^/the  nation  (see  table  1-3). 

Income  data  for  poverty  families  in  table  1-2  reveal,  that  the  rural 
^South  is  the  most  poverty  stricken  region  of  the  nation.    Almost  one- 
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Table  1-3 


Occupational  Data  for  All  over  Age  16  for 
the  Rural  South,  South,  an4  U.S.,  1970 
(Percent) 


Rural  South 

South 

U.S. 

Category 

Number  Percent 

Number  Percent 

Number  Percent 

Professional,  technical 
and  kindred 

674,942  9.0 

3,109,526 

13.6 

11,348,814 

14.8 

Managers  and  adminis- 
trators 
Sales  workers 
Clerical  and  kindred 

505,193  6.7 
359,911  4.9 
841,154  11.2 

1,913,692 
1,583,496 
3,744,119 

8.4 
6.9 
16.4 

6,371,149 
5,443,318 
13,745,144 

8.3 
7.1 
18.0 

Craftsmen 

1,23S,957  16.5 

3,257,329 

14.3 

10,608,010 

13.9 

Operatives,  except  ^ 

transportation                 1,494,780  19.1  3,233,343  14.2    10,496,050  13.7 

Transportation  operatives    367,037  4.9  946,733  4.2     2,957,935  3.7 

Laborers,  except  farm.         467,210  6-2  1,165,928  5.1   5  3,426,546  4.5 

Farmers  and  farm  managers  395,672  5;3  433,431  1.9  ;  1,426,044  1.9 

Farm  labdrfers  and  foremen  328,718  4.4  413,870  1.8  5     953,501  1.2 

Service  workers  671,647  8.9  2,424,122  10.6  ]8, 624,993  11.3 

Private  household  176,650  ?.3  571,888  2.5  ;1,152,095  1.5 

Total  7,521,871  100.0  22,797,427  100.0  76,553,599  100.0 

SOURCE:    U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce;  Bureau  of  the  Census,  United  : 
States  Census  o_f  Population;  1970,  General  Social  arid  Economic  Character- 
istics ,   Final  Report  PC(l)-Cl  United  States  Summary,  table  91,  p.  392;^ 
table  165,  pp.  506-511. 

quarter  of  the  families  living  in  the  rural  South  are  below  th^^ 
level.    The  percent  of  families  below  the  poverty  level  in  the  rura^^ 
South  is  twice  the  rate  for  the  entire  nation. 

A  Brief  Historical  Perspective 
Underdevelopment  has  been  the  historic  characteristic  of  the  economy 
of  the  South.    Some  of  the  explanatory  factors  stem  from  a  deficiency  of 
certain  essential  physical  resources,  a  shortage  of  uoney  capital,  a  low 
level  of  technological  development,  and  an  absence  of  a  class  of 


innovators  and  entrepreneurs. 

The  South  has  added  to  its  ovm  economic  woes  by  fostering  certain 
institutional  practices  which  restrict  development,    A  long  tradition  of 
segregation  and  discrimination  as  well  as  the  evolvement  of  powerful  and 
conservative  elite  groups   has  impaired  industrialization  and  the  growth 
of  per  capita  income  in  the  South.    W.  W.  Rostov  Claims  that  the  South 
differs  from  the  rest  of  the  nation  in  that  it  was  not  "born  free"  but, 
rather,  it  has  had  a  traditional  society  to  overcome  before  industrializa- 
tion could  take  place.     Specifically,  he  observed: 

...the  long,  slow  disengagement  of  the  South  from  its 
peculiar  version  of  a  traditional  society  belongs  to 
the  general  (European)  and  not  to  the  special  (American) 
case. 3 

As  a  result  of  these  institutional  factors  the  South  has  long  been  the 
most  poverty  stricken  and  economically  backward  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  advent  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  the  mid-1700 s    in  other 
parts  of  the  world  directed  attention  to  this  region  that  was  to  become 
"the  South"  as  a  source  of  food,  fiber,  and  wood  products.  The 
establishment  of  a  slave-based  plantation  system  and  the  need  for  imports 
of  industrial  raw  materials  encouraged  agricultural  production.     The  legacy 
of  this  bygone  era  remains  in  the  rural  South  to  the  present. 

Abolition  of  slavery  had  little  effect  on  the  nature  of  production 
activities  in  the  South.  It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  .a  large 
surplus  of  unskilled  and  uneducated  cheap  labor  had  been  "released"  for 


See,  for  example,  James  G.  Maddox  et  al..  The  Advanding  South  (New 
York:  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  1967),  and  Ray  Marshall,  Lg'  or  in  the 
South  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvatd  University  Press,  1967). 

^W.  W.  Rostow,  The  Stages  of  Economic  Growth  (Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1960),  p.  18. 
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dependency  on  the  market  system.    Agriculture  became  all  Important.  'Cotton 

i' 

was  to  be  "King."    All  this  was  made  possible  by  an  abundant  supply  ojf 
cheap  labor. 

Productivity  of  southern  agriculture,  in  spite  of  the  good  climate 
and  the  rich  soils,  had  traditionally  been  low.     Consequently  the  South 
lagged  'behind  the  Northeast  in  terms  of  per  capita  income.^    In  fact, 
beginning  in  1840  per  capita  income  started  to  decline  in  the  South 
relative  to  the  United  States.     It  was  not  until  around  1900  that  this 
trend  was  reversed.     Between  1900  and  1920    the  prices  paid  for  farm  goods 
and  the  demand  for  timber  products  increased.    This  was,  iu  part,  the 
result  of  World  War  I.     In  addition,  almost  5  percent  of  the  South' s 
population  emigrated  from    the  region  during  this  period..  Therefore, 
per  capita  income  increased.     Nevertheless,  in  the  South  in  1920  it  was 
only  53  percent  of  that  in  the  non-South.^  '  * 

Beginning  in  the  1920s,    technological  change  associated  with 
agriculture  as  well  as  the  dest:ructive  invasion  of  the  boll  weevil 
sharply  curtailed  the  demand  for  labor  in  the  rural  South.    Most  of  the 
displaced  workers  had  few  skills  and  little  education.    Released  from 
the  agricultural  sector,  many  moved  out,  and  a  number  of  them  left  not 
only  the  rural  South  but  the  entire  region.     Thus,  part  of  the  South 's 
problem  became  that'of  other  regions  of  the  nation.     Often  those  who 
remained  either  were  the  least  productive  or  had  the  least  potential. 


Maddox,  The  Advancing  South,  p.  10. 
'ibid.,  pp.  38-39. 


Since  1930  real  per  capita  income 


in  the  South  has  increased  at  a 


faster  rate  than  that  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,^    This  change  in  the 
South' s  development  has  resulted  from  the  increased  Federal  expenditures 
in  the  region  as  well  as  the  increased  amounts  of  income  and  earnings 
generated  by  manufacturing,  construction,  and  mining  in  the  South. 

Prompted  by  technological  change  and  the  evaporation  of  many 
agricultural  jobs,  the  rural  South  has  experienced  a  secular  pojmlation 
decline.    Despite  high  birth  rates  in  rural  areas,  out-migration  has 
increased  to  the  point  that,  since  World  War  II,  absolute  declines  in  , 
rural  county  populations  have  become  quite  common. 

The  out-migration  during  the  World  Wsr  II  era  was  encouraged  by  the 

"pull  factors"  of  job  opportunities  in  the  war  production  industries  of 

■     ■      '  ■  ■  .  ■   ■     ■  ■  ■      ■  ■     ■  ■  ^^s!  '  '  ■ 

the  North  and  West.    Many  of  those  out-migrarcts  were  low  income  31ack 
families.    Nevertheless,  those  who  left  tended  to  be  younger  and  to  have 
higher  skills  than  those  who  remained. 

Between  1940  and  1960,  agricultural  employment  in  the  South 
decreased  by  60  percent.    The  trend  has  extended  into  the  1970s.    At  the 
same  time,  manufacturing  employment  has  been  increasing.     It  has  been 
estimated  that  nonfarm  employment  in  the  South  between  1960  and  1970 
grew  at  a  rate  of  21.6  percent,  for  a  gain  of  over  415,900  jobs. 
Although  this  was  largely  offset  by  a  decline  of  farm  jobs,  overall 
employment  grew  at  a  rate  of  8.2  percent,  for  a  net  gain  of  almost 
189,500  jobs. ^    Significantly,  it  should  be  noted  that  this  employment 
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Maddox,  The  Advancing  South,  p.  41. 

^Jaines  L.  walker ,  Economic  Growth,  Poverty  and  Race  in  the  Nonmetro- 
politan  South,  Center  for  Economic  Development  (Austin:'  The  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin,  1973),  p.  10. 
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expansion  was  not  as  rapid  as  the  natural  rate  of  population  increase 
of  14.4  percent  in  the  region. 

Issues  to  be  Examined 

The  thrust  of  the  present  study  is  to  analyze  the  economics  of 
southern  rural  labor  markets.    Answers  to  both  general  and  specific 
propositions  are  sought.    The  applicability  of  prevailing  analytic 
concepts  as  well  as  the  viability  of  existing  public  policy  to  the  rural 
economy  are  assessed.     New  proposals  and  the  alteration  of  existing 
approaches  are  suggested. 

The  overriding  theme  of  the  study  is  an  inquiry  as  to  what  factors 
inhibit  the  adjustment  of  the  labor  market  of  the  rural  South  to  economic 
change.    Attention  is  directed,  however,  toward  a  series  of  specific 
problems  and  issues.    Among  the  topics  and  the  questions  that  are  examined 
are  the  following: 

1.  Labor  Market  Operations.     To  what  degree  is  the  legacy  of  past 
racial  discrimination  in  the  region  still  a  factor  in  determining  occu- 
pational outcomes?    To  what  degree  is  sex  discrimination  a  factor?  How 
satisfactory  are  formal  and  informal  labor  market  information  systems? 
What  factors  contribute  to  or  inhibit  occupfational,  industrial,  and 
geographic  mobility  of  labor?    What  is  the  struc  ure  of  the  market  for 
full-time,  part-time,  and  seasonal  employment  opportunities? 

2.  Labor  Force  Characteristics.    What  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  rural  population  with  respect  to  health,  training,  housing,  and 
education,  and  to  what  extent  have  decades  of  insufficient  attention  to 
these  human  needs  handicapped  present-day  efforts  to  achieve  economic 
well-being?    Are  there  significant  group  variations  by  race,  sex,  and  age 
that  affect  labor  market  experience?     If  so,  of  what  poli'.cy  consequences 

11  ..  ^     ^  • 
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^are  thes^  differences?    How  large  Is  the  pool  of  persons  who  could 
benefit  from  occupational  training  or  retraining  activities- withi^^^      ^  ^ 
.■their  local  communities  or  if  they  were  to  move  elsewhere?    What  is  the 
level  of  training  that  currently  exists  in  rural  areas,  and  of  \^t 
benefit  has  it  been  to  participants' 

3.  Labor  Market  Data  and  Concepts,    How  adequate  are  contemporary 
labor  market  descriptors  of  rural  labor  conditions?    What  other  factors, 
if  any,  should  be  considered?    Do  rural  labor  markets  require  different 
sets  of  performance  criteria  than  urban  areas? 

4.  Labor  Market  Policy  Issues.      How  willing  are  rural  workers  - 
to  move  to  partake  of  training  and/or  job  opportunities  that  exist 
elsewhere?    How  responsive  and  how  capable  are  prevailing  human  resource 
delivery  systems  in  rural  areas?    What  are  the  respective  roles  of  the 
private  and  public  sectors  in ^providing  training?    How  adequate  are 
supportive  services  —  such  as  child  care,  health  services,  and  job 
counseling  - —  in  rural  areas?    Should  public  programs  in  rural  areas  be 
funded  by  formulas  different  from  those  in  urban  areas?    Is  it  in  the 
national  interest  to  perpetuate  the  past  patterns  of  out-migration  of 
rural  workers  to  urban  areas  due  to  the  lack  of  any  meaningful  alterna- 
tives in  rural  areas? 

5 •      Employment  Policy  Issues,    What  are  the  prospects  of  stimulating 
the  demand  for  labor  through  economic  development  efforts?    What  is  the 
appropriate  role,  if  any,  of  private  versus  public  efforts  to  increcije 
job  opportunities  in  rural  areas?    If  there  is  a  public  responsibility, 
what  is  the  appropriate  role  of  each  of  the  various  layers  of  government? 
How  supportive  are  local  vested- interest  groups  likely  to  be  of  efforts 
to  increase  the  level  of  employment  and  to  alter  the  composition  of 
present  employment  patterns?    How  important  is  the  level  and  coverage  of 


the  Federal  inlr,lraum  wage  to  rural  workers?    How  significant  is  the 

:  °^  social  legislation  r- 

such  as  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  —  as  a  contributory  factor 
to  low  income  patterns?    What  is  the  need  for  job  creation  in  the  way 
of  public  service  employment? 

^*      Income  Policy  Issues.    Of  what  magnitude  and  of  what  conse- 
quence are  present  Income  supplement  programs  —  such  as  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children,  Social  Security,  and  Food  Stamps  ~  in  the 
rural  South?    Are  all  eligible  recipients  for  existing  programs  actually 
participating?    If  not,  why  not?    What  income  needs  are  not  presently 
being  met  either  because  of  ineligibility  under  existing  programs  or 
because  of  inadequacy  of  present  programs? 
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CHAPTER  2 
METHODOLOGY 


Although  the  problems  of  the  rural 

''''"^  ^^^^^  «e  mimerous,  those  that  are 

economic  are  dominant      rh^  «  ^-u 
well  as  labor  force  nPT-^-f^4 

i«ics  „£  .He  south  to       W^lg^tea  l„ol„ae  the  le.el  ana 

distribution  o£  Income,  the  role  of  welfare  . 

oi  weilare,  manpower  development  policies 

ana  programa.  and  the  proapects  for  economic  aevelopment.  Special 
attention  .111  he  focuaea  on  the  role  ana  aevelopment  of  human  capital' 
In  the  rural  South. 

attltT"^  influencea  on  lahor  market  hehavlor  come  from  ^.perlence.  and 
attltuaes  Of  memhera  of  the  economic  aeclalon-ma.lns  unit,    .or  anal^cal 
~.  the  houaehola  la  normally  treatea  aa  the  haalc  unl^.lth  regara 
to  economic  aeclalons.  most  of  these  aeclslona.  parkin,  .1th 

respect  to  lahor  market  behavf„,  ~' 

behavior,  concern  the  activities  of  the  houaehola 

hea  .  a  substantial  portion  of  the  anal.ala  In  this  stua.  Is  focusea  on 
that  peraon.    Decisions  concerning  the  activities  of  other  houaehola 
-embers  are  assumea  to  be  conaitlonal  on  those  of  the  head 

Other  factora  Important  to  the  atructure  of  thla  analysis  Incluae 
the  social  ana  political  envlronmenta  of  the  co-unltles  and  other  such 
forces  Which  ma.  Influence  personal  ana  employer  aeclalona.  These 

Proviae  the  fra„e«,rk  In  which  the  houaehola  aeclalon  or 

uuj.a  aecxslon  process  takes  place. 
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Sources;  /  '  ^i^i-tattons 

Two  surveys  «re  carried  oui  co  coUecrth.  .eces,«y  inf cr».tion  

<„r  .his  s^ua,.  one.  »  expensive  surve,.  o,  Weholds.  ..s  desisne.  Co  , 
„..i.  economic,  .oclai.  ae^osrepMc,  and  .e.avior.X  information  concernins 

r  The  second  was  ,  a  su3rvey 

the  populations  in  the  areas  chosen  for  study.  The 

^    s    ««/./.^^^r  Information  concerning 
of  county  Institutions  designed  to  obtain  specific  informa 

-.^r-^^  4r*fcS  the  economic  and  social 
business  activities,  as  well  as  insights  into 

structure  and  organization  of  the  comuhity. 

s«.1Pction  of  rha  Counties 

Kconomic  and  physical  limitations  imposed       study  objectives  made 
it  necessary  to  select  a  weU-de.ined  universe  which  could  he  studied  ^ 
reasonahly  at  the  micro  level.    Therefore,  the  .ethodolosy  ch,se.  for  this 
3t„dy  led  to  the  selection  of  four  cooties.  e.c«- ro^hly  r^*.e.rative 
o.  larse  sesments  of  the  rural  South.    «.  """"         "  ^  . 

selection  of  the  counties  were  as  follows:  / 
.ach  of  the  counties  wayoje  ^^l^t^^  ^ 
ti\.VuTX^':^^sVltHZ..  ^ortance;  of  apiculture. 
:        2.     Kach  of  the  couhties  was  to  have,  a  suhs€antiai  poverty  j 
population*^ 

3.     There  was  to  be- a  diversity  of  iacial  groups.        ;  ; 
.ch  Of  the  counties  selected  vWied  i.  tW.e^ee  t.  ,*iW  i.  «.-ted  , 

1,  A.  «uf ficieritlv  reptesentative  of  the  rural  South 
these  criteria,  but  each  is  sufficiently  r  p 

to  permit  in-depth  analysis.  ^  : 

The  four  counties  chosen  are  as  follows: 

1.     nodge  county.    ^°-ted  in  central^^^^^^^^ 
population  was^Anglo^an^^ 
of  the  combined  population  wda  u 

"^-  r-.  W  coimties  are  described  _i*co^i^«aW^Jt=|^^^^^^^ 
Included  are  geographic-  descriptions  ana  n 
economic  data. 

■    -16  ^         ■  . 


2.  Natchitoches  Parish.    Located  in  central  Louisiana,  about  37 
percent  of  the  population  was  Black,  and  about  45  percent  of 

-       the  total  population  was  below  the- poverty  level  in  1970.  -  - 

3 .  Starr  County.    Located  in  South  Texas  >(a  border  county) ,  98. 5 
percent  of  its  population  was  Chicano,  and  over  half  of  the 
total  population  was  below  the  poverty  level  in  1970. 

4.  Sunflower  County.    Located  in  th^  Delta  area  of  Mississippi, 
over  60  percent  of  its  population  was  Black,  and  about  46 
percent  of  the  total  population  was  below  the  poverty  level 
in  1970. 


Household  Survey  • 

At  the  outset,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  conduct  the  data  gathering  and  prepare  the 
computer  tabulations  for  the  proposed  study.    A  series  of  meetings  was  : 
held  between  Census  personnel  and  Consortium  members  in  which  proposals 
were  made  concerning  the  survey  instrument  and  the  time  parameters 
required  for  completion  of  work.    Neither  the  Bureau  of  Census  requirement 
that  no  individual  response  be  identified  to  anyone  outside  of  the  Bureau 
nor  the  estimated  time  and  costs  for  the  survey  were  acceptable  to  the 
consortium.     Therefore,  it  was  decided  that  a  commercial  data  contractor 
would  be  selected  to  perform  the  field  work  and  computer  tabulations  for 
the  project. 

After  discussion  with  several  contractors,  with  time  and  cost  estimate 
made  on  the  basis  of  preliminary  questionnaires,  the  Consortium,  with  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  approval,  awarded  the  data  collection  contract  to  a 
private  firm.  Marketing  Information  Services,  Inc.,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Samp 11. ig  Frame 

A  list  containing  addresses  or  locations  of  all  dwelling  units  in  each 
of  the  four  counties  was  updated  from  the  1970  Census  records,  using  aerial 
photographs  and  local  authorities  such  as  tax  assessors,  registrars,  and 
postal  officials.    This  portion  of  the  work  was  completed  by  the  data 


subcontractor  and  approved  by  the  Consortium.    The  resulting  list  of  house- 
holds was  comprehensive  and  reasonably  accurate. 

:    An  address  was  selected  from  the  sampling  frame,  and  all  persons  living 
at  that  address  constituted  the  household.    The  sampling  unit  for  this 
study  was  the  household,  rather  than  the  family,  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  segregating  individual  data  for  subunits. 

Sample  Design 

A  simple  random  sample  was  drawn  from  the  list  of  households  in  each  of 
the  counties  by  the  use  of  random  numbers.    Numbers  were  drawn  without 
replacement  until  an  appropriate  size  was  obtained.    After  selection  was 
completed,  addresses  were  arranged  by  area  and  given  to  the  interviewers. 

Sample  Size 

A  pilot  survey  using  the  proposed  questionnaire  was  carried  out  in  two 
rural  counties  in  Georgia  to  estimate  the  nonresponse  rate  due  to  vacancies, 
not-at-home  on  initial  contact,  and  refusals  to  be  interviewed.    From  this 
pilot  survey, 'estimates  of  expected  response  rates  were  made  to  determine 
the  sample  size  needed  to  achieve  800  or  more  completed  interviews  per 
county,  and  to  produce  reasonable  statistical  precision  in  results.  The 
numbers  selected  for  the  original  sample,  the  interviews  completed,  and 
the  numbers  of  usable  interviews  obtained  are  shown  in  table  2-1. 

The  sampling  method  used  is  not  necessarily  the  lowest  cost  design 
for  a  given  level  of  precision,  but  it  has  the  advantages  of  being  simple 
and  reasonably  precise.    The  appropriateness  of  the  sampling  method  and 
results  were  verified  by  review  j^ith  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  a 
professional  statistical  organization.     

Reference  Period 

Although  the  interviews  of  households  were  conducted  during 
the  period  January  25  -  April  30,  1974,  the  reference  period  for  most 
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Table  2-1 


Actual  NiSb er " of  Hou's'eho Ids Est imated  Sample  Size  Needed 
for  Each  County  to  Achieve  800  Completed  Interviews  and 
Actual  Number  of  Interviews  Completed  and  Used 


No.  of 

Actual         House-  No.  of  No.  of 

County                       No.  of    -    Holds  Interviews  Completion  Responses 

   Households    Selected  Completed  Rate  .  .   .  Used ..  : 

;:Dodge  County                    4,767           1,366  894  65.4  878 

Natchitoches  Parish       10,072          1,235  851  68.9  838 

Starr  County                    5,447           1,384  851  61.5  810 

Sunflower  County            10.396           1.230  826  67.2  831 

Total                           310,682          5,215  3,422  "6576  3,357* 


because  of  data  omissions  or  oth^r  problems.    Subsequently,  in  the  edit ine 
and  cleanlng_^proce8s,  27  additional  forms  were  deleted    due  to  Irreconcilable 
inconsistencies  in  the  data  reported.  "i-xxdoxe 

of  the  survey  data  collected  is  the  calendar  year  1973.-^    Certain  data, 
however,  such  as  "currently  receiving  welfare  benefits,"  age,  present 
employment  status,  and  wages  "last  week,"  relate  to  the  actual  time  of  the 
interview. 

Nature  of  the  Data 

The  Consortium  determined  the  nature  of  the  information  necessary  for 
both  current  analysis  and  longitudinal  study  by  developing  a  comprehensive 
socioeconomic  data  base.      Information  sottght" "may  be  broadly  classified  into 
several  types:   (1)  demographic  information;   (2)  labor  force  information, 
both  historical  and  current;  (3)  economic  information,  including  Income  and 
earnings  and  physical  assets;  (4)  welfare  program  information;  and 
(5)  behavioral  and  attltudlnal  information.    A  special  schedule  was 


ERIC 


2  -  . 

All  field  work,  including  rechecks,  was  completed  by  June  1974. 

Preliminary  drafts  of  the  questionnaire  developed  by  the  Consortium 
were  supplied  to  the  data  subcontractors,  who  structured  and  pretested  the 
final  instrument  for  approval  by  the  Consortium  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Employment  and  Training  Admr^i^istration.    A  copy  of  the  questionnaire 
may  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

;  ■  ^  19 '  '',  :      ^'     : ' 


developed  and  added  to  the  questionnaire  for  households  in  Starr  County, 

-Texas,  .  to  obtain  particular  information  pertaining  only  to  Chicanos All  

data  were  elassified  and  arranged  to  permit  tabulation  for  heads  of  house- 
hold and  for  all  adult  household  members. 

Data  Collection 

All  data  in  the  household  survey  were  collected  by  personal  interviews 

4 

with  the    head  of  the  household.      Interviewers  were  recruited  and  trained 
by  the  data  subcontractor  in  each  county  area  to  be  surveyed/    Members  of 
the  Consortium  attended  the  training  sessions  and  participated  in  the 
training  of  the  interviewers,  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  survey  and 
types  of  information  desired.     Interviewers  were  supervised  by  representa- 
tives of  the  subcontractor  who  had  responsibility  for  the  field  edit  of 
each  questionnaire  completed,  including  isolation  of  inconsistencies  or 
data  gaps.     If  such  problems  were  found,  the  interviewer  returned  to  the 
field  to  obtain  the  missing  or  correct  information  before  sending  the 
questionnaire  to  a  central  office  for  final  editing,  coding,  and  filing. 
In  general,  procedures  used  were  deemed  satisfactory,  and  although  there 

were  random  errors  in  the  location  and  selection  of  some  of  the  households 

t  .     ■  ■ 

interviewed,  the  data  gathered  are  adequate  for  analysis. 

Bias  and  Nonresponse 

The  nonresponse  rate  for  this  study  averaged  34.2  percent  for  the  four 
counties,  resulting  primarily  from  refusals  to  participate  and  failure 
to  contact  heads  of  households.    Although  this  is  a  fairly  high  level  of 
nonresponse  in  absolute  terms,  it  is  no  more  than  has  been  coimnpnly  observed 
in  other  household  surveys  conducted  during  the  1970s.    For  example,  a  1974 
report  of  a  conference  on  population  surveys  reports  average  response 

■■■  4  ■ 

'  The  procedure  used  required  two  call'-backs  in  each  case,  if  necessary, 

to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  head  of  the  household.     Subsequently,  as  a 
cleanup    measure,  a  third  call-back  was  made  in  each  case. 
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rates  between  60  and  65  percent.  :      ^^^^^^  \ 

r  •     The  -  refusal  -rate::  In  this"  survey  Is  lower  than"  expected:  when 
with  the  pretest.    As  expected,  the  reiEuslng  households  were  essentially  '  : 
middle  to  upper  income  households.^    Except  for  this  ■possible  bias,  it  : 
appears  that  those  refusing  did  not  differ  significantly  from  those  who > 

7-reSpondedv-;  ^-/---.^    ...    :,y-,:..\r  : 

The  other  nonsampling  error  sources  include  measurement  errbrs,j        ;  : 
noncoverage,  and  wrong  addresses.    These  errors  were  corrected  by  verification 
and  validation  procedures  described  below.  [ 

Verification  and  Validation  of  Results  i  i 

Following  completion  of  the  questionnaires;  including  the  field  fedit 
and  recontact  of  households,  verification  and  validation  procedures  were 
instituted.    Verification  was  a  simple  field  and  mail  check  to  insure  that 
the  correct  household  was  contacted  and  that  the  head  of  the  household  was 
interviewed.    Validation  included  the  verification  procedure  and  reinter- 
views  on  selected  questions.^    The  numbers  of  questionnaires  verified  and 
validated  ^re  sum^lari2ed  in  tables  2-2  and  2-3.  | 
Data  tabulation  revealed  some  differences  between  responses  to  ^ 
questionnaires  and  those  of  the  validation  forms.    This  was  noticeable  ; 

particularly  with  regard  to  household  income  and  acknowledged  participation 

'  '     '  '     '   '  •  ■  '■■,'''■[■■■■' 

'  5  ^    ■  '  ■■ 

American  Statistical  As5?<^'"iation  Conference  on  Surveys  of  Human  • 
Populations  (1974X  "Report  on  the  ASA  Conference  on  Surveys  of  Human  Popu- 
lations,"- American  Statistician    28  (February  1974):  30-34.  1 

^Further  contacts  with  the  head    of  each  refusing  household  were 
attempted  in  all  cases;  few  additional  interviews  were  obtained.    A  short; 
form,  based  on  interviewer  observations,  was  comi>lated  for  each  household! 
for  use  in  comparing  nonrespond en ts    with  participants. 

^A  short  form  questionnaire  was  developed  for  use  by  both  the  data  . 
subcontractor  and  the  universities  in  the  validation  process  to  assure  | 
consistent  results. 


Table  2-2 


Number  of  Jqmpleted.  Interviews  and  Number  and  Percentage  Verified 
by  Field  Contact  and  I-Iall,  by  County,  1974* 


County 


Completed         Field        '   ^         Mail  Total 
Interviews    Verifications**  V.jrif ications**  Verifications 
 No.     Percent       No.     Percent         No.  Percent 


Dodge  894 

Natchitoches  851 

Sunflower  851 

Starr  826 

Total  3,422 


138 
99 

162 
88 

487 


15.7 
11.6 
19.0 
10.7 

14.2 


276 
224 
259 
214 

973 


36.5 
30.1 
37.6 
29.4 


414 
323 
421 
302 


46.3 
38.0 
49.5 
36.6 


33.2       1,460  42.7 


_      The  numbers  of  completed  interviews  reported  differ  from  the  final 
editori^l'rr/'  ^^^^'}°^-}  completions  obtained  during  the  cleanup  ^^d 
^^iJ^::^^.^^''''"'''  °^  questionnaires  .n  the^asis 

In  .HH?^r'''^'^^^  ^°  P^"^"'  °^         ^^""P^^  were  verified  by  interview. 
inte^ieweS:  ^  P°stcard  verification  form  was  sent  to  all  households 


Table  2-3 

Number  of  Completed  Interviews  and  Number  and  Percentage 
Validated,  by  County,  1974* 


County 


Completed 
Interviews 


No. 

Validated 


Percentage 


Dodge 

Natchitoches 

Sunflower 

Starr 

Total 


894 
844 
851 
826 

3,415 


100 
51 
47 
45 

252 


12.2 
6.0 
5.5 
5.4 

7.4 
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;  in. welfare  programs.    Varlat^^^^  were  noted,  though  In  fewer  cases, 

^ -'"-:^"^-«-«8«din8  employ.  members  otHeF^  t^^^^^^^ 

head.,  the  family  structure,  and  years  of  residence  in  home  county.         :  T 

Differences  were  expected  in  responses  concerning  income .    However . 
some  variations  were  significant  enough  to  suggest  questionable  interviewing 
techniques.     Because  of  the  extreme  significance  of  income  data  to  stu;iy 
results,  the  data  subcontractor  agreed  in  such  cases  to  make  additional  ^  ^ 
contacts  with  the  respondent  families    and  to  check  the  responses  of  otherd 
households  interviewed  by  the  same  personnel  in  an  attempt  to  verify  facts 
reported.     In  some  cases,  errors  were  found  and  corrected.     In  others,  the 
respondents  simply  refused  to  give  the  Information.     No  error  pattern  was^^^  ^ 
established  for  any  interviewer,  supporting  the  conclusion  that  interviewing", 
techniques  were  acceptable. 

With  regard  to  welfare,  changes  in  program  nomenclature  and  procedure 
(e.g..  issuance  of  old  age  assistance  checks  by  the  Federal  instead  of  state 
governments)  may  have  led  to  some  confusion  in  responses.     Subsamples  were 
used  in  an  attempt  to  evaluate  results,  with  somewhat  less  success  than 
with  income.     Except  with  specific  categorical  programs  (e.g..  Medicare, 
Medicaid,  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children),  it  appears  that  many 
do  not  distinguish  between  such  programs    or  are  unaware  that  there  are 
differences  between  assistance  and  insured  Social  Security  programs  or 
payments,     Early  in  the  survey  program  this  point  had  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  study  team,  and  new  directions  and  specific  definitions 
were  issued  for  the  interviewers.    However,  checks  of  subsequent  results 
indicated  little  clarification  in  resulting  data.     Subsequent  comparisons 
of  income,  by  source,  and  welfare  responses  provided  an  additional  check 
on  these  data. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  verification  procedures  (involving  42.7  percent 
of  all  respondents)  iand  the  validation  surveys  (involving  7.4  percent  of 
all  respondents)  ,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  suirveys  were  conducted  in 
accordance  with  specifications. 


Data  Preparation 

Following  survey  completion  and  form  editing,  the  project  group  and 
data  subcontractor  together  reviewed  a  number  of  completed  questionnaires 
in  order  to  finalize  a  coding  and  data  storage  system.     In  cases  where 
categorization  of  data  seemed  desirable,  category  definitions  were  developed, 
with  related  code  structures.     Census  response  categories  were  used  where  : 
possible  for  maximum  direct  comparisons  of  results.     In  two  cases,  industrial 
and  occupational  codes,  the  subcontractor  sought  assistance  in  coding  from 
the  Georgia  State  Department  of  Labor.     This  process  assured  consistency 
of  industrial  and  occupational  codes  used  in  this  study  with  those  used  in 
Census,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  other  Federal  compilations.  Because 
of  time  limits,  the  data  subcontractor  found  it  necessary  to  train 
personnel  to  complete  this  coding. 

Following  a  preliminary  printout  of  all  data,  the  Consortium 
reviewed  results  and  determined  that  some  information  could  be  better 
used  in  descriptive  analysis  if  new  summary  variables  (categories)  were 
developed.     Accordingly,  the  Consortium  reviewed  these  data  and 
developed  a  number  of  code  categories  and  sunmiary  variables  which  were 
prepared  and  added  to  the  appropriate  files. 

Finally,  detailed  data  cleaning  and  editing  highlighted  specific 
questionnaire  inconsistencies.     Questionnaire  responses  were  rechecked, 
and  codes  were  corrected.     In  cases  where  conflicting  responses  had  been 
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obtained,  data  were  analyzed  and  tha  problen.  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  consortium  for  final  resolution.    Following  several  reviews  which: 
included  cross  tabulations  of  Infonnatlon  to  assure  consistency,  the  files 
were  accepted  as  accurate  for  the  purpose  of  data  tabulation. 
Representativeness  of  the  Sample 

Although  procedures  used  in  this  study  have  sought  a  mlninum  bias.  It 
is  impossible  t.  state  categorically  that  the  sample  is  totally  representa- 
tive.   A  partial  evaluation  may  be  obtained  by  comparing  summaries  of  ^ 
demographic  infomation  for  the  four  sample  counties  for  1970  with  the 
household  sample  based  on  interviews  conducted  in  1974  (see  tables  2-4 


and  2-5) 


It  Is  taedlatelr apparent  that  the  exponents  of  the  sai^le  data  / 
(1974,  generally  parallel  those  for  1970  for  the  iour  counties.    For  example 
It  »ay  be  seen  that  the  proportions  of  the  total  populations  la  the 
civilian  labor  force  are  about  the  sa„e.    The  proportions  of  the  civilian 
labor  force  employed  and  unemployed  are  similar,  although  those  for  the 
sample  are  smaller  than  those  for  the  counties  In  total.    The  proportion 
not  in  the  labor  force  Is  larger  for  the  sample  than  for  the  four  counties, 
probably  because  of  the  overrepresentation  of  the  older  and  minority 
populations  in  the  incorporated  areas,  providing  easier  availability  for 


interview. 


There  are  some  differences  m  the  relative  sl.es  Of  subcomponents 
Within  the  totals,  such  as  the  higher  proportion  of  men  and  lower  proportion 
of  women  in  the  sample  labor  force    as  c«pared  with  the  same  items  for  the 
tour  counties.    Similarly,  the  proportion  of  „omen  out  of  the  l,bor  force 
m  the  sample  was  higher  than  that  for  the  similar  group  for  the  four 
counties.    This  difference  probably  results  from  lower  proportions  of  the 
sample  population  in  the  prime  labor  force  ages  than  those  reported  for  the 
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Table  2-4 


Distribution  of  Population,  Labor  Force, 
Employment  and  Unemployment ,  Sex  and  Race , 
for  the  Four  Sample  Counties,  1970, 
and  the  Survey  Sample ,  1974 
(Percent) 


Total     Male    Female  Chlcano  Black 


Four  counties 
Total  population  (16  years  and  over) 
Labor  force  (as  percent  population) 
Civilian  labor  force  (as  percent 
population) 

Employed  (as  percent  civilian 
labor  force) 

Private  wage  and  salary 

Government 

Self-employed 

Unpaid  family  workers 


Unemployed 

Not  in  labor  force  (as  percent 
population) 

Institutional  inmates 


Sample 

Total  population  (16  years  and  over) 
Labor  force  (as  percent  population) 
Civilian  labor  force  (as  percent 
population) 

Employed  (as  percent  civilian 
labor  force) 

Private  wage  and  salary 

Government 

Self-employed 

Unpaid  family  workers 

Unemployed 

Not  in  labor  force  (as  percent 
population) 

Institutional  inmates 


100. 0 
49.6 


59.5 
24.0 
9.1 
0.5 

6.9 


50.2 
2.6 


100.0 
42.3 


100.0 
57.3 


100.0 
35.6 


100.0 
40.3 


61.2 
19.4 
12.4 
0.4 

6.6 


39.0 
4.7 


100.0 
59.5 


56.9 
30.7 
4.2 
0.7 

7.4 


60.3 
0.8 


100.0 
28.1 


59.7 
25.7 
8.2 
0.2 


59.7 
0.0 


100.0 
39.7 


42.3  59.5 


100  ;0 
42:0 


43.0      53.6      35.5      40.2  41.9 


93.1     93.4     92.6     93.8  88.0 


64.2 
20:0 
3.6 
0.1 


6.2  12.0 


58.0 

4.2 


100.0 
38.4 


28.1     39.7  38.4 


94.9 

94.1 

96.4 

95.2 

88.9 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

■k 

* 

k 

'  ..y  k 

* 

k 

* 

5-1 

5.9 

3.5 

4.8 

11-1 

57-7 

40.5 

71 ,9 

60.3 

61.6 

•k  . 

SOURCE:    U.S.  Department  ot  commerce,  aureau  or  x ne  uenau a,  u no. u cu 
States  Census  of  Population;  1970.  Characteristics  of  the  Population, 
Pt.  20,  Louisiana,  tables  121/126,  pp.  20-328,  20-358;  Pt.  45,  Texas, 
table  121,  pp.  45-968;  Pt.  26,  Mississippi,  tables  121/126,  pp.  26-288, 
26-323. 


Not  available. 
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Table 2-5' '-^^ 

Total  Population,  by  Age  3nd  by  Education  Level  th.  p    c      '  ' 
mandthesapv 


•Total  Population 
Four  Counties  Sample 


four  Counties  Sainple 


36.9 
20.5 
23.9 
10.5 
8.5 


0  -14 
15-24 
25-44 
45-64 

65  and  over 

Education  Level"'" 

Less  than  8  years  44,3 

8-llyears  26;? 

1M5  years  21.7 

16  or  more  years  7,3 


33.0 
18.0 
22.4 
18.5 
10.1 


35.2 
31,5 
27.8 
5.5 


37.6 
17.7 
20.6 
15.2 
8,9 


65.2 
20.6 
10.1 
4.1 


29.4* 

25.9** 

17.2 

14.8 

13,6 


44.3 
34.1 
18.5 
•3,2 


SOW;  -See  table  2-4. 


Ages  0-15. 


Chicano; Population 
Four;  Counties  '  Sample' 


39.2* 
16.7** 
i9.0 
15.8 
9.4 


63.0 
15.2 
15.9 
5.9 


39.2* 
16,7** 
19.0 
15.8 
9.4 


48.4 
24.2 
22.6 
3.8 


Ages  16-24. 

«  y«»  of  age  or  older  are  Included        ^  "  ""^  «Vl»1"JeJ>  "kereaa  In  , 


Wur  CO.,. UU  for  .icanoa  are  t.3a«eaa  for  Starrs 


the  four  counties  ia 
the  sample  persons 


four  counties,  while  the  older  age  categories  (45  and  over)  were  larger 
for  the  sample  thari  for  the  four  counties  (see  table  2-5) .    Thlsy  too; 
resulted  from  this  group's  relative  availability  for  Interviewing  since 
the  oldest  category  was  mostly  out  of  the  labor  force  and  therefore 
most  likely  to  be  at  home  during  the  day.    The  data  also  suggest  th^it 
families  with  young  children,  except  for  Chlcanos,  are  slightly 
uhderrepresented  in  the  sample  population.  ' 

Education  levels  also  differ.    The  education  levels  of  Blacks  and 
Chlcanos  in  the  sample  are  below  the  average  levels  reported  for  the 
four  counties  and  the  total  sample  (see  table  2-5). 

In  general,  the  sample  is  representative  of  the  four  counties  with 
the  exceptions  described  above.    Recognizing  the  time  span  between  the ^ 
compared  raports,  with  consequent  differences  in  the  levels  of  economic 
activity,  the  variations  are  understandable.    Sample  data  for  each  county 
closely  resemble  the  respective  county  populations.    When  combined,  the 
county  sample  data  appear  less  representative.    This  result  was  expected, 
since  county  differences  provide  representation  of  particular  groups 
(e.g«,  Chlcanos)  in  the  total  sample. 

County  Business  and  Institutions  Survey 
Lists  of  employers,  by  numbers  of  employees,  were  compiled  for  each 
of  the  four  counties,  and  samples  of  the  employer  groups  were  drawn 
purposively  for  interview.    The  criteria  used  to  select  employers  for 
interview  in  each  county  Included:  (1)  all  employers  of  100  or  toore;  . 
(2)  all  employers  of  35  or  more  who  had  entered  the  county  since  1970; 
and  (3)  two  employers  for  each  major  industrial  group  [combinations 

'  '43' 

;  28  ■ 


of  Standard  Industrial  Classification  (SIC)  major  categories  employing 
eight  or  more,  including  all  employers  drawn  in  items  1  and  2  above|| 

The  major  financial  institutions  in  each  county  also  were  interviewed 
because  of  their  direct  relationship  to  the  economic  development  process. 
In  addition  to  the  detailed  information  supplied  as  employers,  these 
interviews  dealt  with  the  development  potential  of  the  county,  including 
financial  and  other  services  available  to  support  development.  ^ 

In  appraising  county  development  patterns  and  related  data,  a.  number 
of  public,  quasi-public,  and  social  institutional  groups  also  were  selected 
for  interview.    This  list  included  officials  in  city  and  county  government, 
chamber  of  commerce  officials,  area  economic  development  authority^ 
officials,  ministers,  and  leaders  of  social  clubs.    Informal  conversations 
provided  anecdotal  information  from  these  respondents. 

Also  interviewed  were  welfare  and  employment  security  agencies  which 
provided  data  on  training  programs,  job  placement,  conditions  of  employment, 
types  of  job  information  available,  aids  available  to  assist  the  unemployed 
in  securing  employment,  and  numbers  receiving  assistance.  Considerable 
difficulty  was  encountered  in  obtaining  information  on  program  evaluation 
and  program  performance  due  to  refusals  of  some  state,  local,  and  regional 
officials  to  cooperate. 

The  community  action  agencies  also  were  interviewed  in  depth  in  all 
four  counties.     Information  supplied  by  these  agencies  was  primarily 


8 

A  list  of  the  combinations  of  major  SIC  groups  used  in  compiling  this 
sample  is  as  follows:  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing;  mining,  contract 
and  other  construction;  manufacturing;  transportation  and  public  utilities; 
wholesale  and  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate;  service, 
excluding  government;  and  government.    The  number  of  interviews  varied  from 
county  to  county  ranging  from  20  to  50,  depending  on  the  number  eligible 


for  inclusion. 
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anecdotal  rather  than  statistical.     Summary  information,  consistently 
defined  by  program  and  county,  was  difficult  to  obtain  because  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  local  activities  varied. 

Information  from  employers  and  government  officials  was  obtained 
from  a  common  questionnaire  administered  in  all  four  counties  by  the 
Consortium.     Designed  for  loosely-structured  administration,  the 
employer  questionnaire  yielded  reasonably  consistent  information.     The  . 
nature  of  the  data  made  it  difficult  to  quantify  and  evaluate  some  of 
the  materials  collected.    Much  of  the  material  can  be  described  as 
impressionistic,  and  to  a  large  extent  it  is  used  anecdotally. 

Data  Analysis 

Data  gathered  through  the  two  surveys  were  used  to  describe 
socioeconomic  conditions  and  to  test  a  number  of  hypotheses  relating  to 
the  rural  South,    ^fuch  of  the  analysis  in  this  study  makes  extensive 
use  of  standard  descriptive  statistics.     However,  the  effects  of 
different  factors  on  a  single  variable,  such  as  earnings,  are  difficult 
to  evaluate  accurately  by  single  classification  techniques.    For  example, 
the  Impact  of  years  of  education  on  earnings  cannot  be  inferred  by 
comparisons  of  simple  mean  earnings  between  educational  groupings, 

particularly  in  rural  areas  where  education  and  age  are  highly  correlated 

and  age  itself  had  a  substantial  effect  on  earnings. 

Assuming  that  individual  factor  effects  are  additive,  xmiltivariate 
analysis  can  be  utilized  to  isolate  the  influence  of  each  factor  on  the 
variable  being  investigated.    The  multivariate  technique  used  in  this  study 
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Is  a  multiple  regression  procedure.  Particular  analytical  methods  are 
described  in  chapters  where  the  techniques  are  utilized. 


'-  Other  Data 

No  attempts  were  made  to  check  the  accuracy  of  sample  data  with  the 
results  of  other  studies,  as  no  reasonably  comparable  data  base  could  be 
found.    Where  appropriate,  other  study  findings  were  utilized  for  purposes 
of  comparison. 

Considerable  use  was  made  of  secondary  data  from  the  Census  of 
Population,  Census  of  Agriculture,  the  Census  of  Business,  and  the  rgnsns 
of  Housing,    as  well  as  the  statistics  published  by  various  other  Federal 
agencies.    These  data  were  utilized  both  as  rough  checks  on  primary 
survey  results  and  for  comparative  purposes.    Published  and  unpublished 
data  were  also  obtained  from  various  departments  of  state  and  county 
governments. 

Comparability  of  the  Household  Sample  with  the  Rural  South 

A  useful  comparison  of  data  for  the  household  sample  and  the  data  for 
the  rural  South  may  be  made  by  reviewing  the  broad  categories  shown  in 
table  2-6.    The  striking  similarity  of  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
respective  populations  is  apparent.     So  also  are  the  sharp  differences 
between  the  data  for  the  South,  including  urban  areas,  and  the  rural 
South  and  the  sample.      The  minor  differences  between  the  results  for 
the  sample  and  the  rural  South  undoubtedly  relate  to  the  exclusion  of 
places  having  populations  of  2,500  or  more  from  the  Census  data  for  the 
rural  South.      These  places  are  included  in  the  sample  data.     For  example, 
the  labor  force  as  a  proportion  of  population  for  the  sample  is  8.2 


Table  2-6 


Total  and  Rural  Population,  Selected  Characteristics  for  the  South 
and  the  Rural  South,  197fli  and  the  Sample,  1974 
(Number  and  Percent) 


Categories 


Total  population 

Male 

Female 
Total  labor  fiorce 

Male 

Female 

Civilian  labor  force 

As  percent  of  population 
Male 

As  percent  of  population 
As  percent  of  labor  force 
As  percent  of  male  labor  force' 
Female 

As  percent  of  populat;ion 

As  percent  of  labor  force 

As  percent  of  female  labor  force 

Employment 

As  percent  of  civ;  labor  force 
Male 

As  percent  of  civ.  labor  force 
As  percent  of  male  civ.  labor  force 
Female 

As  percent  of  civ.  labor  force 

As  percent  of  female  civ.  labor  force 

Unemployment 

As  percent  of  civ.  labor  force 
Male 

As  percent  of  civ.  labor  force 
As  percent  of  male  civ,  labor  force 
Female 

As  percent  of  civ.  labor  force 

As  percent  of  female  civ.  labor  force 

Age  (as  percent  of  total) 
0  -14 
15-24 
25-44 
45-64 

65  and  over 


1970 


South 


Rural 


DZ, / 73 , JD / 

99  9^^  Anfi 

n  fiss 

jKJf  DO  1  ,  OhX 

11   nAA  ASA 

S  Afth 

J  J  HO  U 

32,207,526 

11,210,952 

6,200 

24,711,178 

7i963,652 

3,164* 

15,483,150 

5,218,306 

2,010 

9,228,028 

2, 745^346 

i,154 

LoyI Za, /z/ 

7   fl«59  7hQ 
/  ,  OjZ  j  /{Jy 

1  fiA  * 

O  7  Q 

J  I  mO 

97  1 

^  «  •  X 

1  /.          A  AAA 

^  1 na  7  7A 
D  ,  xu? ,  /  /  *♦ 

9  hi  n 

^  ,  uxu 

9*^  n 

17  9 
X/  .  Z 

58.8 

64.2 

63.5 

93.8 

97.9 

100.0 

9,204,281 

2,742,935 

1,154 

14.7 

12.3 

9.9 

37.2 

34.4 

36.5 

99.7 

99.9 

100.0 

OO     TOT  ATT 

22,797,4/7 

7    COT    0  71 

96.1 

OA  Q 

14,051,822 

4,932,258 

1,890 

59.2 

62.8 

59.7 

96.7 

96.5 

94.0 

8,745,655 

2,589,613 

1,113 

36.9 

33.0 

35.2 

95.0 

94.4 

96.4 

330.838 

161 

3.9 

4.2 

5.1 

472,-624 

177,516 

120 

2.0 

2.3 

3.8 

3.3 

3.5 

6.0 

458,626 

153,322 

41 

1.9 

2.0 

1.3 

5.0 

5.6 

3.6 

28.9 

30.1 

36.1** 

18.1 

16.7 

15.2'+ 

23.5 

22.8 

18. A 

19.9 

20.3 

18.4 

9.6 

10.1 

;  11.9 

1974 


Sample 


SOURCE:    U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  United 
States  Census  of  Population:  1970,  vol.  1,  Characteristics  of  the  Population 

 TZ —  •    1  :     7%     _  ion        no-?  -I     OO^        OOO       /.CO  /.^9 


Pt.  1,  U.S.  Summary,    sec.  1, 

.  ^Assumed  to  be  the  same. 
*  0-15.  ^ 
+16-24. 


tables  57, 

47 
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132,  137,  pp.  1-286,  288,  453,  463, 


Distribution  of  Employinent  by  Major  Occupation,  by  Sex; 
;  For  the  Souths  1970,  and  the  Sample,  1974^^'^  ' 
(Number  and  Percenti^^^^.'^^'t^^^^^^^.^^^^  ; 


^v•'^!V•'^^::-•:.vl.-:^'^^^/■K^^-■|i^!■;.^ 


Rural' ■SoutK.    ■ '  v': . ^ ' V"^;  ■ :  ^    : ■ ' 'Saniple''' 


Hale 

Percent 

Feniale  Percent  Total 

';■  ■  .  ^ 

Percent 

Me  Percent  Female  Percent  Total  Percent 

Total  euploynent 

4,959,258 

100.0 

2,589,613; 

100.0  7,548,871: 

100.0  ■ 

i;880 

ioo;o:: 

068:: 

100.0^ 

3,046 

100:0:: 

Professicnal-technlcal 

362,758 

„,„,,,  J, 

312,714 

12.r  "'675,472 

9.0 

;  124:: 

^'241;: 

:;:20.6^:- 

■:365  : 

12.0: 

Hanagers  and  administrators 

412,938 

8.3 

'92;255'" 

■■:3:6"-"'505;i'$3" 

5.7  360,382 

t'lsii' 

|9.6':;:: 

:^v4;l^' 

;228 

Sales  workers 

212,026. 

,.4.3 

-  148,356 

■j:4;8^ 

■:'v:90:; 

:::-:75:: 

'■:;6i4':;' 

•165: 

Clerical 

231,459 

4.7 

610,437 

23.6  841,896 

;;ii.:2:: 

:'J7:; 

203 

i,;i7..i^i:: 

;:3oo} 

Craftsmen,  etc.  ' 

1,179,758 

23.8 

59,643 

2.3  l,239,40i; 

16.4- 

.;:'2i6:;;: 

Operatives,  ex-transportation 

835,249 

16.8 

660,154 

25.5  1,495,403 

19.8  : 

261 

22.3;- 

laborers,  ex-fam 

427,343' 

8.6 

40,692 

1,6  :  468,035 

:6.2 

::^;614:: 

Pataeri,  f arm  managern  and 

654,576 

13.2 

66,418 

2.6  : 720,994; 

9.6 

419 

38 

:  457 

isio 

f  an  latiorers 

Senice  workers,  cx-pvt  household 

263,755 

5.3 

408,449 

15.8  672,204 

8.9 

106 

5.6 

248. 

21.2 

^;ii.6.; 

Private  household 

4,568 

0.1 

171,286 

6.6  •175,854 

'■■;:2.3v' 

:  Occupation  not  reported 

■'.34'.' 

::i.8;:: 

51 

';'4.4/, 

'::;:'85^':. 

2.8 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  CoMerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census ^.Mted  States  Census  of  Population;  1970,  : 
vol.  1,  Characteristics  of  the  Population,  Pt.  1/U,  S.  Summary,  Sec.  1,  table  138,  p^  1-465^:^^^^^:^^^^^^^^^^  ^ 


percentage  points  lower  than  that  for  the  rural  South,  a  fact  which  is 
explained  bjr  the  larger  numbers  of  children  and  older  families  which  tend 
to  congregate  in  cities  and  towns,  even  in  rural  areas.    The  age  distri- 


bution for  the  sample  may  also  be  accounted  for.  In  part,  by 


the  relative 


availability  of  the  older  families  for  interview  during  the  work  day 
9 

(see  table  2-6)*      Data  for  employment  for  the  sample  as  compared  with 
the  rural  South  show  slightly  lower  male  employiu;^jat  and  higher  female 
employment  as  percentages  of  the  civilian  labor  force.    Again  age 
distribution  of  the  sample  seems  to  be  the  explanatory  factor. 

The  distribution  of  employment  by  major  occupations  for  the  rural 
South  in  1970  and  for  the  sample  studied  in  1974  again  shows  striking 
similarity  when  the  occupational  group  totals  (rural  South  and  sample)  are 
compared.    However,  two  differences  of  significance  may  be  noted:  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  sample  employed  in  agriculture,  as  compared  with 
the  rural  South;  and  the  comparatively  higher  proportion  of  craftsmen  in 
the  rural  South  as  compared  with  the  sample.    Both  differences  may  occur 
in  part  for  the  same  reason,  i.e.,  the  inclusion  of  urban  areas  in  the 
1970  data  (see  table  2-7). 

Although  these  comparisons  place  the  material  in  perspective,  one 
must  note  that  the  time* periods  of  data  collection  differ.    Data  for  the 
South  and  rural  South  are  for  1970  and  those  for  the  sample  are  for  1974. 
This  fact.  In  addition  to  possible  differences  in  occupational  classifica- 
tion and  differences  in  the  two  universes  compared  (rural  South  and  four 
county  sample),  helps  to  explain  the  deviations  noted. 


9 

Interviews  were  scheduled  daily  during  the  week.    Where  the  respon- 
dents were  "not  at  home"  or  where  the  head  of  household  was  not  available, 
the  interviews  were  rescheduled  for  evening  or  weekend  hours.    When  no 
contact  was  made  on  the  second  attempt,  a  third  visit  was  scheduled  for 
a  weekend  time.    As  a  result,  a  higher  proportion  of  those  over  65  and 
"out  of  the  labor  force"  than  other  groups  were  contacted  on  the  first 
visit  -  during  the  day.    This  accounts  for  the  evident  slight  overrepre- 
sentation  of  these  groups  in  the  sample. 
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'    ;  ■         CHAPTER  3 

lABOR  MARKET  BEHAVIOR  OF  RUm 
■  .   LABOR  FORCE 

The  key  to  understanding  the  causes  and  the  nature  of  many  problems 
confronting  people  in  the  rural  South  is  found  in  the  economic  environ- 
ment which  rural  southerners  encounter.    Of  primary  Importance  is  the 
labor  market.     In  order  to  assess  the  possibility  of  improvonent  for  both 
individuals  and  the  region  as  a  whole  it  is ; necessary  to  understand  the 
prevailing  labor  market  behavior  of  people  in  the  rural  South, 

TV 'r?.  chapter  presents  a  description  of •  the  factors  which  influence 
the  labor  demand,  the  characteristics  of  the  labor  supply^  and  the 
resulting  labor  market  interaction.    Through  this  analysis  the  role  of  the 
private  sector  as  well  as  its  limitations  will  be  better  understood. 

Demand  in  Rural  Labor  Markets 
Rural  labor  markets  in  the  South  remain  significantly  influenced  by 
the  changes  brought  about  by  agricultural  mechanization  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.     It  is  not  possible  to  understand  fully  the  contemporary 
problems  of  rural  labor  markets  stemming  from  the  demand  side  of  the 
employment  equation  without  some  understanding  of  the  rapid  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  the  entire  industrial  structure  of  the  rural  South. 
Although  individual  areas  have  been  affectedjin  differing ^d^  there 
is  hardly  a  rural  county  in  the  South  which  has  not  felt  the  impact  of  the 
adaptation  of  machinery  to  agriculture  and  the  resulting  rapid  decline  in 
:^e»iployinent  opportunities  in  the  traditionally  dominant  agricultural  sector. 
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Technological  change  and  labor  displacement  has  had  a  tremendous 
impact  on  all  four  counties  included  in  this  study  (see  table  3r-l). 
Because  agriculture-related  skills  are  not  easily  trahsfcirable  to 
nonagricultural  jobs,  there  is  a  serious  labor  market  adjustment  dilemma, 
complicated  by  the  large  reduction  in  employment  opportunities .    It  is 
apparent  that  the  nonagricultural  sector  in  the  past  twenty  years  has 
not  been  able  to  provide  employment  for  many  displaced  workers.  The 
result  has  been  a  high  rate  of  out-migration  from  the  rural  SoUth  and 
some  degree  of  withdrawal  from  the  labor  market  by  some  who  have  remained 
behind. 

Employment  Trends  ■  ' 

Data  in  table  3-2  support  a  number  of  observations  ighich  are  indicative 
of  trends  in  the  study  counties  and  other  areas  of  the  rural  South.  Rural 
employment  as  a  percent  of  total  employment  declined  from  1950  to  1970  for 
all  four  survey  counties,  the  South,  and  the  entire  United  States;  In 
terms  of  the  percentage  change  for  the  twenty-yeair  period,  three  counties 
experienced  a  decline  in  rural  employment  as  did  the  South.    Only  Starr 
County  experienced  a  growth  in  rural  employment,  which  was  the  trend  for 
the  United  States  as  a  whole.    The  growth  in  Starr  County  was  due  to  its 
location  on  the  United  States-Mexico  border,  and  the  population  migration 
increase  has  been  occurring  all  along  the  border  region  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.    The  growth  resulted  from  a  large  increase  in  rural 
nonfarm  employment  despite  a  relatively  small  decline  in  rural  farm 
employment.    The  last  two  columns  of  table  3-2  illustrate  the  large  nonfarm 
emplojnaent  gains  of  58.4  percent  and  50.5  percent  for  Starr  County  and  the 
United  States,  respectively. 
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'  ■■■Table  3-l,v  ■  ' 

County  Employment  Data    Total  and  Four 
Rural  Counties,  1950  and  1970 


1950 

1970 

"  Percentage  Cf 

lange  1950-^1970 

County 

lOiaji 
Civilian 
labor  Force 

NumDer 
Enployed 

'..Totals,  

Civilian 
Labor  Force 

Iniployed 

.  Civiliari::^^^y 
Labor  Force 

:;;::;:;Nu]i|)erv;v^':^;- 
;:::;:iEiiiploye(l;:;;:f  ■<■■■ 

Dodge 

6,373 

6,234 

5,890 

5, 637 

.;":'''-7i6::.:::; 

Natchitoches 

■■10,371 

10,022 

10,915;  V 

io,o8rr 

Starr 

3,693 

3,130 

4,016 

Sunflower 

17,089 

16,637 

10,695  : 

9,851 

Total 

37,526 

36,023 

31,780 

29,575: 

'v'.l5,3y 

SOURCE: :  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  United  States  Census  of  Population; 
1950»  General  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics.  Final  Report  Prnuni' r,pnrf>^a,  PC(1)-C18  Louisiana, 
PC(1)-C43  Texas,  and  PC(1)-C24  Mississippi;  United  States  Census  of  Populatibnr  1970.  General  Soclar^^^' 
and  Economic  Characteristics.  Final  Report  PC(1)"C12  Georgia,  PC(1)-C20  Louisiana,  PC (1)-C4  Texas,  and 
PC(1)-C26  Mississippi,  ^ 


County 


Rural  Employiient  ^Rural  Emplopent  Rural  lam: 
as  a  Percent  of   Percentage  Qiange  Emplojnent 
Total 


1950  1370  1950-1970 


Clange' 
1950l97fl 


Sploymentas/a- 

It: 


1970^ 


00 


Dodge  ■,: 

43.1-  ^ 

" -75.1 

j'::,:;:i2o;o-;;;^;^^^ 

Natchitoches 

58.9 

-17.3 

,  -80.1 

Starr 

63.5 

62.6 

26,6 

',-;d66.j: 

Sunflower 

:  89.5  : 

59,5 

■60,6 

United  States 

:  31.? 

24.4  : 

:  :;:::-5i.»v:  o: 

50.  J 

33.0 

55 


I:  See  table  3-1. 
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*     All  count i^^  a  decline  in  rural  f am  employment  and: i^ 

in  rural  nbnfarm  employment.    The  magnituiie  of '  tKe  c 
differed  from  county  to  county. 

■  Industrial  Structure 

Given  the  nature  of  the  labor  force  in  the  rural  South  and  the  agri-*.y^^^^ 
cultural  background  of  much  of  the  population,  the  ability  of  many 
individuals  to  participate  in  the  labor  market  depends  upon  the  industrial 
structure  of  the  area.    Secondary  data  must  be  utilized  tO;  portray  the 
nature  of  the  economic  structure  in  the  study  counties.: 

Review  of  the  data  in  table  3-3  reveals  that,  in  spite  of  the  dramatic 
decline  in  agricultural  jobs,  agriculture  remains  an  important  source  of 
employment  in  the  rural  South  and  is  a  major  source  of  employment  in  all 
but  one  of  the  study  counties  (i.e. ,  Natchitoches  Parish).  Agriculture 
exerts  a  major  influence  in  other  ways  besides  providing  employment.  The 
agricultural  sector  generates  a  disproportionate  amount  to  total  yearly 
income  in  the  counties  and  therefore  has  a  strong  influence  on  job 
opportunities  in  the  retail  and  service  sectors.    Agricultural  laad  also 
represents  a  substantial  portion  of  the  tax  base  for  rural  counties. 
Because  of  agriculture's  continuing  economic  dominance,  the  farm  popula- 
tion (or,  more  correctly,  the  large  land  owners)  has  been  able  to  influence 
the  nature  of  industrial  development  in  most  counties  in  the  rural  South. 
This  was  an  important  factor  in  all  but  Dodge  County. 

As  anticipated,  manufacturing  employment  is  of  less  significance  in 
the  rural  counties  than  it  is  in  the  entire  South  or  the  United  States. 
Only  in  Dodge  County  is  manufacturing  emplojnnent  comparable  to  that  of  the 
South  as  a  whole.    However,  both  Census  data  and  the  primary  sample 
revealed  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  county  labor  force  commutes  to 
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Industry  of  People  Employed — 1910  Percent  iDistribution 


Category  B 

odge 

Natchitoches 

^:-■'^■■■;vTotal•^^,, 
Starr  Sunflower  4  Counties  South 

Onited 
States 

Agriculture,  fishing,  &  forestry 

11.2 

24.6 

■20.7 

15.0 

,  4.3 

:  3.5 

Minltiff  &  construction 

9.8 

10.0 

:4.5 

,7.5:: 

■8.8 

:  :  6.3 

Hanufacturlng 

27.5 

7.5 

3.2 

15,1 

'13.2 

'23.2 

24.4 

Transportation,  coMunicatlons, 

3.7 

6.2 

4.1; 

i3. 3. 

■  4.5 

6.8 

6.3 

&  public  utilities 

Wholesale  .  : 

2.5 

2.8 

2.7 

4.5 

3.3  V 

19.9: 

,18.9 

14.2 

17.2 

15.3 

J5,5 

15.8'''^ 

Financial,  real  estate,  &  Insurance 

2.2 

1.8 

i;5 

1l8 

:  4.4 

4i/ 

Services 

8.0 

12.6 

11.1 

10.3 

9.6 

Q  A 

n    1  1.1- 

Health 

'1./ 

JiO 

1.6 

:4'5 

3,9  \ 

12.8 

;i6.5 

Education, 

5.0 

20.5 

19.8 

12.4 

14.8''^ 

Public  senices  ' 

14,5 

9,9 

11.1 

6.6 

9.8 

10.1 

5.2 

-Total 

100.0 

100,0 

100;0: 

:Mfl.O;:: 

100,0; 

100.0,; 

400.0 

f/J  :       S01CE:;  :U.S.  Tippflrtmpnt  nf  Comerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census ot  Population.'  i!i/u,  beneraj. 
.^^  ^   Social  and  Economic  Characteristics,  Pinal  Report  PC(l)-C12  Georgi^,  PC(l)-C20  Louisiana,  PC(1)-W 
:  ERIC  Texas.  and;PC(l)-C26  Mississippi.  ,\ 


surrounding  couritriies  to  work  primarily  in  manufacturing  employment.  Thus, 
"in  actuality;  Dodge  is  not  significantly  different  from  the  bther^  m 
counties  studied  in  terms  of  the  characteristics  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties in  manufacturing  within  the  county. 

The  financial,  real  estate,  and  insurance  sector  is  a  small  source 
of  employment  in  rural  areas.    Furthermore,  it  is  low  in  all  four  counties 
relative  to  the  South  and  the  United  States,  a  reflection  of  the  low 
income  levels  in  the  rural  South. 

Employment  in  health  and  education  for  the  four  counties  combined  is 
higher  in  percentage  terms  than  that  of  the  United  States  and  the  South. 
Employment  in  education  and  health  is  higher  in  Natchitoches  than  in  the 
other  three  counties  as  a  result  of  the  location  of  a  four-year  university 
in  the  parish.     It  is  also  relatively  high  in  Starr  County  (more  than  21 
percent  of  total  employment  in  1970)  due  to  the  lack  of  alternative  sources 
of  nonagri cultural  private  sector  employment* 

Government  employment  is  high  in  all  four  counties  relative  to  both 
the  South  and  the  United  States.    However,  the  hijKh  proportion  of  employ- 
ment is  not  reflective  of  any  unusually  large  number  of  employees  in  the 
public  sector  given  the  population  size.     In  fact,  the  opposite  is  true. 
In  part>  it  reflects  stability  in  governmental  employment  in  spite  of 
the  general  decline  in  employment  opportunities  in  the  countie-s.    It  also 
reflects  the  small  number  of  jobs  available  in  other  sectors  and  the  low 
labor  force  participation  rates. 

Potential  for  Increases  in  Labor  Demand 

Insight  into  the  sectors  of  the  southern  rural  economy  which  have  the 
greatest  potential  for  increased  employment  opportunities  may  be  gained  by 
examining  those  sectors  which  have  grown  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
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Table  3-4  contains  data  which  relate  to  the  growth  in  employment  by 

 :   sector  for  selecte^^^  from  1950  to  1970. 

As  expected,  agriculture  experienced  a  large  decline  in  employment 
in  all  four  counties.      This  decline  was  larger  than  that  experienced  by 
the  South  and  the  United  States.    Starr  County  felt  the  least  Impact  from 
the  displacement  of  agricultural  workers. 

Some  growth  has  occurred  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade,. mining, 
construction,  transportation,  and  the  services  industries.    The  financial 
sector  had  less  growth  than. occurred  in  the  South  and  the  United  States. 
In  the  wholesale  and  retail  sectors,  employment  growth  in  most  of  the 
counties  was  higher  than  the  United  States,  but  roughly  equal  to  that  of 
the  South. 

Mining  grew  in  Natchitoches  Parish  as  the  result  of  new  petroleum 
deposits  found  there.     Construction,  which  is  seasonal  and  cyclical,  grew 
in  all  four  counties.    The  extent  of  growth  in  transportation,  communication, 
and  public  utilities  varied  from  county  to  county,  but  in  general,  was 
faster  than  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  but  less  tlian  for  the  South. 
Surprisingly,  growth  in  services  for  the  four  counties  combined  was 
greater  than  for  the  South  or  for  th*^  Uin^5:ed  States.    However,  Dpdge  and 
Sunflower  experienced  a  decline  in  this  sector  between  1950  and  1970. 
Part  of  this  decline  may  be  due  to  Black  out-migration  In  both  counties. 
Black  females  provide'.^  H  large  source  of  available  labor  for  personal 
services.    The  decline  also  is  a  result  of  reduced  general  demand^  as  a 
result  of  substantial  population  Q,^cliv.:^. 

Manufacturing  has  beer,  an  importaut  sector  in  providing  new  jobs  in 
most  of  the  counties  in  the  last  twenty  years.    The  four-county  total 
experienced  significantly  greater  growth  than  did  the  South  or  the  United 
States.    Natchitoches  Parish  was  the  exception,  experiencing  a  small 
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Table  3-4 


Industry  of  People  Employed  -  Percentage  Change  of  Total  Employed 
1950-1970  for  Selected „Areas:   


Category 


Total 


'United 


Agriculture,  fishing,  &  forestry 

-79.3 

-81.1  ■ 

-21.8 

-82.4;, 

-78.0 

-61^5 

iiiiUa.U{j  «  wUU&tlUCLiOU 

46.6 

71.4 

-18.9 

12.8 

28.6 

25.9 

10.4 

iiaUUiaULUring 

88.6 

■-11.4 

64.6 

575:9 

:  98.8 

74.0 

29,5 

&  public  utilities 

0.1  : 

1.1 

85i,4- 

;r  27.2 

::24.8: 

35.1 

12.3 

Wholesale 
Retail 

93.2- 

4r.i 

85.2 
58.7. 

296.3 
53.6 

90.5 
9.0 

100.6  V 
35.1  / 

)  56.9 

38.5 

Financial,  real  estate,  &  insurance 

115.5 

77.0 

136.0 

51.3 

79.5 

141.8 

90.6 

Services 

-22.4 

36.5 

50.3 

-13.5 

21.0 

12.5 

Health 
Education 

315.6 
44.8 

363.4 
145.7 

170.8 
374.4 

387.9 
172.3 

■     .       ■     ■  .  '  ■ 

;342.5  V 
164.4/ 

135.2 

173.4 

Public  services  ' 

255.7 

190.6 

168.0 

52.2 

149.2 

188.2 

63,0 

Total 

-  9.7 

0.6 

28.3 

-40.8 

-17.9 

38.2 

37.5 

SOURCE:  See  table  3-1  and  table  3-3. 
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] decline;  Wlower  County  had  the  largest  percentage  .growt^.  h^^^        '  ; 

 started  from  .a  ve^ry  small  base  in  the  1^50s.        ^^^^-^    -    •   •      :    -  : 

:    Other  areas  of  significant  growth  were  health,  .education/  afld^^^^ 
services.;    Growth  in  the  health  sector  is  apparently  greater  th^  th., 
for  the  South  and  United  States;  education  grew  at  lower  rafe^.  Public 
service  employment  increased  «i«nificantly  mop  r^^^^ 

counties  combined  than  for  the  United  States  but  the  rate  pf  ^np^^as.  .as 
less  than  for  the  South.     Growth  in  this  sector  ^as  e^^eciany  ^ov,  i. 
Sunflower  County;  the  rate  for  Dod^e  County  was  re]^ative^y  an^.b^^^^^ 
high. 


Despite  the  various  Patterns  of  growth  in  the  four  cotujt^es,- 
primarily  in  manufacturing,  health,  and  edu^^^^^^         tot^L  em^l^j^^, 
declined.     It  is  significant  that  t^e  decline  in  .gricu^^r^^ 
was  so  great  that  it  offset  completely  the  e^^^ 
sectors  in  the  four  counties  combined. 

Occupational  Labor  Demand 
Additional  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  labor, den«nd^ 
can  be  obtained  from  an  analysis  of  occupational  profile^.    Tal,le,3^5  : 
presents  data  which  show  that  occupational  prof iles, of  , s tudj. , counties , 
differ  significantly  from  those  of  the  South  and  the  United,;Stat^^^ 

As  expected,  the  percent  of  sales  workers  employed  in  the. counties 
was  low  relative  to  the  South  and  the  United  States.,    This  reflects  limited 
wholesale  and  retail  .  markets  in  rural  areas  as  well,  as  relatively;  1^ 
purchasing  power  of  rural  households.     Clerical  occupations ; also, were,  low 
relatively  and.  sionilar  to  sales,  indicate  a  lack  of  large  business . . 
interests  and  thriving  large  industrial  and  commercial;  sectors.  Other 
occupations  with  low  percentage  distributions  relative  to  the. South  and 
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.     Table  3-5 

Total  i;:mployinent  by  ^fajor  Occupational 
Groups  for  Selected  Areas,  1970 
(Percent) 


i:  Category 


Dodge    Natchitoches    Starr    Sunf  lower    ;  Total  South 


[Professional  &  technical  9.5 

:  Managers  &  administrators  6.1 

Sales  workers  4.9 

Clerical  12.1 

Craftsmen,  etc.  14.0 

Operatives  26.1 

Laborers,  except  farm  6.7 

Farmer.  &  farm  managers  4.6 
Farm  laborers  &  unpaid  workers  4.6 

Service  workers  7.3 

Private  households  4.2 

Total*  employment  100.0 


Unitedit 


16.2 
8.5 
5.2 
14.9 
11.6 
12.6 
5.8 
2.2 
3.8 
12.8 
6.5 
100.0 


14.1 
8.5 
6.0 
12.6 
8.3 
10.7 
5.6 
3.0 
20.8 
9.4 
0.9 
100.0 


12.0 
7.1 
5.0 
10.7 
9.4 
15.3 
4.1 
5.2 
13.6 
10.6 
7.0 
100.0 


13.2 
7.5 
5.2 
■  12.6 
10.9 
15.8 
5.4 
3.8 
9.4 
10.6 
5.6 
100.0 


13.6 
8.4 
6.9 
16.4 
14.2 
18.3 
5.1 
1.9 
1.8 
10.6 
2.5 
100.0 


i4;a| 

^■8.-3| 

:  ■■:;.-::"tl 


18.01 

■  •  ■ 

13.9; 


17. 6  f 

4;5|, 


1.9 
1.2 
11.3 

1.5^ 
100.0 


'■  -  . .  •  ■  •  -  -c  :■  ••••  

the  United  States  were  craftsmen  and  operatives., 

Craftsmen  were  a  relatively  lower  percentage  in  all  counties  except 
Dodge  County.    The  existence  of  a  large  number  of  operatives  in  this 
county  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  considerable  number  of  apparel  and 
related  industries.     In  general,  the  lack  of  skilled  craftsmen  and 
operatives  is  typical  of  rural  areas. 

The  occupations  in  which  the  distribution  in  the  four  counties  was 
roughly  equal  to  the  South  and  the  United  States  were  professional  and 
technical,  managers  and  administrators,  and  service  workers.    Podge  and 
Sunflower  counties  were  somewhat  below  the  regional  and  national  percentage 
distributions  for  both  professional  and  technical  and  managers  and 
administrators.     The  university  in  Natchitoches' Parish  accounts  for  the 
percent  distribution  in  that  parish,  and  the  large  number  of  educational 
programs  (especially  for  migrant  workers'  families)  in  Starr  County  partly 
explains  that  county's  percent  distribution.    The  percent  distribution 
of  service  workers  was  low  only  in  Dodge  County,  where  governmental 
programs  require  fewer  employees  because  of  the  smaller  population 
relative  to  the  other  three  counties. 

Most  of  the  occupations  in  which  the  four  counties  in^l970  had  larger 
relative  percentages  than  the  South  and  United  States  were ^ those  reflecting 
agricultural  interests  or  those  requiring  unskilled  labor.      These  occu- 
...  pations  include  general  laborers,  farm  laborers  and  unpaid  workers, 
farmers  and  farm  managers,  and  private  household  workers.  Despite 
tremendous  declines  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  these  occupations, 
one-quarter  of  the  total  employment  for  all  counties  in  1970  was  in  these 
occupations.     By  counties  these  percentages  were:  Dodge  20*1  percent, 
Natchitoches  18.3  percent,  Starr  30.3  percent,  and  Sunflower  29.9  percent. 
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These  percentages  perhaps  indicate  that  Starr  and  Sunflower  counties  . 
are  both  the  most  rural  and  the  most  agriculturally  dependent  of  the 
four  counties. 

Percent  changes  in  occupational  employment  from  1950  to  1970  are 
divided  into  three  categories:  those  occupations  showing  a  decline,  a 
small  gain,  or  a  large  gain.    As  expected,  farmers  and  farm  managers 
(i.e.,  mostly  tenant  farmers)  declined  greatly  in  all  four  counties  —  at 
rates  similar  to  those  for  the  South  and  the  United  States  (see  table  3-6) 
The  same  is  true  of  farm  laborers  and  unpaid  workers,  with  the  exception 
of  Starr,  although  Sunflower  had  a  smaller  decline  than  did  Dodge  County 
or  Natchitoches  Parish.     General  laborers  showed  small  increases  in  two 
counties  and  declined  in  the  other  two.    Tlie  national  pattern  for 
laborers  was  down,  but  the  South  showed  a  slight  increase  for  the  period. 
Private  household  workers  in  the  four  counties  combined  increased  in 
employment,  contrary  to  regional  and  national  trends.     In  total,  the 
number  of  workers  employed  in  agriculture  and  related  unskilled  activities 
in  these  rural  counties  declined  and  is  consistent  with  regional  and 
national  trends  (see  table  3-4).     Nevertheless,  the  existence  of  a 
relatively  large  percent  of  the  population  which  is  still  dependent  on 
agriculture  for  a  livelihood  (see  table  3-3)  in  the  four  counties  is  still 
an  important  factor  in  the  determination  of  the  occupational  distribution 
and  trends. 

Small  gains  were  experienced  in  the  operatives,  craftsmen,  sales, 
and  managerial  and  administrative  classifications.    Gains  in  sales  and  in 
managers  and  administrators  were  low  relative  to  the  South  and  United 
States;  at  the  extremes,  Starr  had  considerable  gains  and  Sunflower  had 
net  losses  in  both  categories.    Again,  Starr  County  increases  are 


Table  3-6 


Total  Employment  by  Major  Occupational  Groups  for 
Selected  Areas—Percent  Change  1950-1970 


■7,-   _  '  

T-  

Category 

Dodge 

Na:tchitoches 

Starr 

Sunflower 

Professional  5t  technical 

84.1 

109.6 

192.3 

90.6 

Managers  &  administrators 

1.5 

30.8 

45.3 

-  3.7 

Sales  workers 

2.6 

19.4 

112.4 

-  5.6 

Clerical 

247.6 

275.6 

1Z5.3 

Craftsmen,  etc. 

93.1 

60.7 

23.2 

45.6 

Operatives 

99.4 

31.6 

16.5 

47.1 

Xaborers,  except  farm 

-41.2 

-29.9 

0.1 

23.1 

Farmers  &  farm  managers 

-85.2 

-91.6 

-71.3 

-93.8 

jParm  laborers  &  unpaid  workers 

"73.2 

-71.0 

-10.8 

-50.1  . 

liService  workers 

93.9 

139.9 

170.7 

93.1  :• 

'Private  households 

-20.2 

64.2 

-  5«3 

■  3.6 

Total  employment  • 

-9.7 

0.6 

28.3 

-40.8 

SOURCE:    See  table  3-1. 
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Total 

108.0 
15.1 
14.2 
198.9 
57.4 
'51.1 
-20.9 
-72.0 
-96.0 
118.5 
15.7 
17.9 
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,  ,    attributed  to  health  and  educational  programs  in  the  county;  the 

reductions  in  Sunflower  County  are  related  to  the  decline  in  importance 
of  agriculture  and  related  activities. 

•     Large  gains  occurred  in  services,  clerical,  and  professional  and  ■ 
technical i classifications .    Increases  t 
■      category  °«-ed  in  all  counties.    However,  the  Weases^^^^^^^^ 
:     the  increases  for  the  South  and  the  United  States  except  for  Starr  County. 
^    Nevertheless,  as  a  percentage  of  total  employment,  clerical  occupations  : 
vere  low  in  the  three  counties  and  parish  relative  to  the  South  and  the 
United  States.    Service  worker  increases  were  comparable  to  increases  in 
the  region  and  at  the  national  level. 

Determinants  of  Current  Labor  DemanH 

A  n«mbiBr  of  factors  determine  what  will  be  the  present  or  future 
demand  for  labor  in  a  particular  county.    Among  these  are  market  demand 
for  the  final  product,  number  and  s±^e  of  firms,  technology,  production  ; 
methods,  and  the  level  of  wage  rates  or  change  in  the  level  of  wages.^ 

Market  demand  for  the  final  product  is  the  most  important  factor 
affecting  the  demand  for  labor.    Market  demand  can  be  broken  down  into 
local,  regional,  national,  and  export  demand.    The  demand  for  most  products 
produced  by  firms  in  the  four  study  counties  is  dependent  primarily  upon 

national  business  condition,  and  to  some  extent  on  regional  and foreign 
conditions,  as  few  products  are  consur:.d  m  the  counties.    Therefore.  ' 
conditions  that  affect  the  demand  for         fi.al  product  (and  therefore  the 
derived  demand  for  labor)  are  exogenously  determined.    Knowledge  of  current 
nationwide  b^^siness  conditions  is  Important  in  ascertaining  demand  and  may 

-^5^e^^^^  ; 
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also  provide  some  insight  into  future  demand  levels. 

At  the  time  that  the  household  survey  for  this  study  was  undertaken 
(spring,  1974),  the  national  unemployment  rate  was  high  but  unemployment 
rates  were  much  lower  in  the  four  rural  counties.    Most  of  .'.he  industries 
in  the  four  conntie;-?  are  either  agricultural  or  agriculture-^related. 
Although  a  few  durable  goods  indu&tries  do  exist  in  the  four  counties, 
most  arv^  nondurable  goods  industries,  which  tend  to  be  the  least  affected 
by  business  recessior'*    s  the  gocde  produced  are  the  least  postponable. 
Sectors  in  the  countiea  ::hat  tend  lo       affected  more  by  the  business  slump 
are  manufacturing*  -  nnd  clerical.    Relatively  Immune  from  economic 

fluctuations  are  the  governmental  and  service  sectors. 

More  internal  to  the  counties  and  more  likely  to  affect  the  short-run 
demand  for  workers  1-  thi:  numb-jr  and  size  of  firms.    Table  3-7  shows  this 
information  for  the  survey  counties.    Of  all  firms  it  t^e  four  counties 
combined,  91.2  percent  employed  less  than  20  workers.    Combined  figures 
for  the  counties  reveal  that  74  percent  of  tiie  establisljnenCs' employed 
seven  or  less.    Only  18  firms  r^;;;rloyed  100  or  more  employees. 

The  number  of  firms  in  the  counties  is  small  when  expr«*ssed  in  terms 
of  how  many  are  available  to  "set the  respective  popultrtions.  In 
Georgia,  the  ratio  of  po^^ulation  to  establishme its  was  reported  as  3,19, 
but  in  Dodge  County  one  establishment  sexrves  57.6  persons.     Similar  figures 
are  4.08  for  Louisiana  and  68.5  for  Katchitochei?.  Parish;,  3.35  for  Texas 
and  98.9  for  Starr  County;  and  4.30  for  Mississippi  and  97.5  for  Svuflower 
County.      Small  firms,  and  not  many  of  them,  clearly  limit  the  employment 
possibilities  in  jhe  four  counties. 

Rural  Wage  Structure 

The  type  of  labor  which  is  demanded  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
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Table  3-7  . 

Number  of  Firms,  by  County  and  by  Employment-iSlze,  1973 


.'.■■■,'-:.-:'-?',iIS-1 


rt-r;,;^  1. •'7.,.,. 


County 


Total 
Reporting 
Units 


Number  of  Employees 


1-3 


300  and 

e-19    20-49    50-39    100-249    250-499  over; 


,   ■  ■  272 

?.:.7  V 

64 

15 

6 

4 

•"'  3   ■  ' 

S  t  Natchitoches 

514 

243 

123 

lOO. 

;  8 

2 

0 

■Starr 

179 

98 

47 

23 

7 

3 

0 

1  Sunflower 

382 

209 

72 

69 

21 

3 

3 

4 

■ ;-i:;-,;:j| 

Total 

1,347 

687 

306 

235 

81 

20 

10 

7,  ■•, 

m 

m 


_      SOURCE:    U.  S.  Departoant  5 f  Commerce,  Social  and  Economic  Statistics  Administration 
:a;°ap!;ani::^::i;pi."^"-  "^-"-^  CBP-73-20  Louisiana,  0BP-73-«  ^^..0 
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technology  utilized  in  the  productive  process.    Although  agriculture  has  ;  . 
b6en  mechanized  and  manufacturing  has  grown  substantially,  the  labor  demand 
In  the  study  counties  Is  predominantly  for  unskilled  or  semiskilled 
workers.    Many  of  the  Industries  located  In  the  study  counties  were 
attracted  to  the  area  by  the  abundance  of  unskilled  labor  which  could  be 
purchased  at  low  prices.    For  in  spite  of  the  greater  use  of  capital  in 
agriculture,  wages  for  agricultural  labor  remain  Iotj  ' 

In  order  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  or  relative  picture  of  the 
industrial  structure  and  wage  structure  in  the  four  counties  an  industrial 
index  was  constructed.    The  Industrial  index  measures  variations  in  the 
structure  of  industries  among  counties.    Three  sources  of  data  were  used  in 
constructing  three  indexes  for  each  county  (see  table  3-8).    Although  the 
base  year  used  varied,  depending  on  the  source  of  the  data,  annual  average 


Table  3-8 

Industrial  Indexes  for  Rural  Study  Counties 


  1970  1973  County  1974  Primary 

County  Census  Data     Business  Patterns    Household  Pata 


Dodge 


.94  .    ^    1.01  .97 


Natchitoches                   .94  1.07  -92 

Starr                             .87  .95^  ^87 

Sunflower                       .87  1-01  .87 

SOURCE:    See  table  3-3  and  3-7. 
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hourly  earnings  were  used  in  cons true cirig  the  index^ 

;   Data  contained  in  County  Business  Patterns,  due  to  the  lack  of 

agricultural  workers  covered  in  its  annual  survey,  overstate  relatively 

the  indexes  for  all  four  counties.    Nevertheless,  a  pattern  emerges  from 

the  industrial  indexes.    Starr  and  Sunflower  counties  are  low-wage  \ 

counties  ~  no  doubt  due  to  the  relative  Importance  of  agriculture  in  the 

two  counties  —  relative  to  the  two  other  rural  counties  in  the  study  and 

to  the  United  States  as  a  whole.    Dodge  and  Natchitoches  have  relatively 

more  diversified  industrial  bases  than  do  the  other  two  counties  and 

therefore  have  higher  indexes.    However,  indexes  for  these  two  counties 

also  indicate  that  relative  to  the  United  States  they  are  low-wage  counties. 

The  employer  survey  conducted  in  the  counties  found  wages  to  be  low  in 

Sunflower,  also  low  in  Natchitoches  and  Dodge  but  higher  in  these  counties 
3 

than  in  Sunflower. 

By  occupation,  the  lowest  paid  were  laborers  ranging  from  a  minimum 
of  $1.60  per  hour  in  Dodge  and  Sunflower  and  $2.00  in  Natchitoches  to 
$2.40  in  Sunflower,  $3.40  in  Dodge,  and  $3.75  in  Natchitoches.  Service 
workers  ranges  were  surprisingly  low  —  $1.25-$4.00  in  Dodge  and  $1.06- 
$2.50  in  Natchitoches.    Operator  and  craftsmen  ranges  started  low  (slightly 


2xhis  index  is  an  adaptation  of  one  used  by  Lester  Thurow  in  Poverty 
and  Discrimination  (Washington,  D.C.:  The  Brookings  Institution,  1969) ,  p. 
32.     The  index  used  was: 
I-j  =  Yij 

Whiixre: 

Ij      =  industrial  index  for  county  j 

Yj[j    =  percent  of  emplo3mient  in  industry  i  in  county  j 

=  average  hourly  earnings  in  industry  i  for  the  United  States 
_  for  (year  depends  on  data  used) 

X       =  average  hourly  earnings  in  the  United  States  for  (year  depends 
on  data  used) . 

3 

Due  to  the  small  number  of  private  establishments  in  Starr  County, 
v/sge  data  collected  in  the  employer  survey  were  inadequate  for  reporting 
results  for  this  county. 
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■  above  the  minimum  wage)  but  also  ranged  up  to  the  highest  of  any  occupa- 
tion (approximately  $4.00).    The  exceptions  to  this  were  Sunflower,  which 
was  low  on  the  upper  range,  and  Natchitoches  which,  by  and  large,  had  both 
higher  low  and  upper  ranges.    Most  workers  in  these  two  occupational 
categories,  however,  tended  to  be  grouped  towards  the  lower  range. 

Farm  wage  data  were  sipaise,  but  in  Natchitoches  wages  started  at  the 
Federal  minimum  (which  was  $1.30  for  covered  agricultural  workers  at  the 
time  of  the  survey  in  early  1974)  and  peaked  early  at  $2.35  per  hour.. 
Sales  workers  also  started  low  in  all  counties  (close  to  the  Federal 
;     minimum  wage  of  $1.60  at  the  time  of  the  survey)  but  ranked  with  operatives 
and  craftsmen  at  the  upper  end.    Clerical  workers  started  out  in  all 
counties  with  jobs  above  the  minimum  wage  and  peaked  just  below  operatives 
and  craftsmen.    Reported  wage  ranges  are  misleadlr^  in  that  many  of  the 
manufacturing  companies  listed  the  upper  ranges  based  on  piece  rate ^^^s^^^^^ 
which  many  workers  have  difficulty  in  achieving. 

Employers  also  were  queried  as  to  what  bonus  or  pay  incentives  they 
provided  their  employees.    Of  the  22  replying,  approximately  half  of fered 
little  more  than  small  Christmas  bonuses.    Two  buslness^^^^^ 
sharing  plans,  but  they  >were  small  companies  in  terms  of  B\t^^^ 

Fringe  benefits  offered  by  employers  in  the  rural  coun^^ 
limited.    Most  consisted  of  life  insurance  and  medical  insur^ince.  Life 
insurance  benefits  were  small,  but  the  premiums  were  often  paid  by 
employers.    Medical  insurance'"\^s  usually  cose-sHa^ed  for  the  worker  only 
(there  were  family  options  to  be  paid  entirely  by  the  worker).  Another 
common  benefit  was  paid  vacations,  which  usually  averaged  1-2  weeks 
depending  upon  length  of  service.    Paid  holidays  averaged  5-6  days  per  year. 
A  few  firms  offered  discounts  to  employees  on  the  products  they  produced. 
Some  furnished  transportation  in  the  line  of  duty  which  also  was  used 
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personally.    One  agricultural  concern  prbvlded  free  housing,  wa^t^^^ 
,;:  telephones,  and  livestock  feed  for  its  employees.    An  even  smaller  number 
of  firms  provided  disability  or  accident  insurance  for  their  workers.  : 
Twenty  employers  had  some  Sort  of  retirement  program,  the  quality  of  V 
which,  however,  was  not  assessed  in  this  survey.    The  paucity  of  such 
programs  in  manufacturing  is  quite  noticeable.    The  lack  of  fringe  benefit 
is  due  no  doubt  to  the  almost  total  absence  of  unionism  in  these  counties, 

.^^^^  "O^^nly  are  most  firms  low-wage,Tbut'^^w^ 
package  is  considered  they  are  even  lower  relative  to  national  averages; 
The  type  of  labor  which  such  firms  expect  to  hire  is  obvious:  not  highly 
educated  or  highly  trained-  ' 

As  the  employer  survey  revealed,  many  of  these  industries  have  been 
attracted  by  the  existence  of  large  amounts  of  low-cost  labor.    This  type 
of  labor  is  unskilled  and  usually  not  highly  educated.    However,  due  to 
large  amounts  of  out-migration  during  the  last  twenty  years,  in  some 
counties  unskilled  labor  in  certain  age  cohorts  is  becoming  scarce.  The 
result  is  the  possibility  that  the  introduction  of  additional  industry 
in  some  of  the  counties  may  affect  wages.     Consequently,  many  of  the 
present  industrial  and  business  interests  in  the  four  counties  do  not 
encourage  the  attraction  of  new  industries  to  their  counties. 

Recruitment  and  Selection^Trocedures  in  Rural  Labor  Markets 

As  might  be  expected,  recruitment  techniques  utilized  by  employers 
are  basically  compatible  with  those  utilized  by  employees  in  finding  jobs. 
Employer  interviews  indicate  that  this  results  because  of  little  actual 
recruitment  effort  by  employers.     In  essence,  employers  allow  potential 
employees  to  determine  recruitment  patterns.    Table  3-9  contains  employers' 
indications  as  to  which  methods  they  utilized  in  finding  employees.  No 
distinction  was  requested  with  respect  to  white-collar  or  blue-collar. 
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Table  3-9: 
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(Niiber  and  Percent)  :  ' 


Hety  Used 


Natchitoches  Starr 


Sunflower  :  lotals^i- 


Dodge  

Number  Percent  Number  Percent;  Nrt^^  ^fwcent 


At  gate 

Referred  bv  relatives 
and  frieni 


26    ^7.3     10  26.3 


11    20.0      9    23.1  :  4 


I   16.4     4  10.5 


32  20.1' 


'Mm':'-  22  ;i3.8 


Private  em 


in 


ERIC 


Hiring  halls  ' 

State  employment 
agencies 

Other  governmental 
agencies  ' 

letters  of  ' 
application 

Other; 

Total 


1     1.8      3  7.9 


2  ,5,3 


8^  12  7.5 


2  13 


6    10.9      V    10.5     1'  11.1     lO;^^^^^!^^^^^^^    21  :13i2 


1  1.8 


2     5.3  - 


2 


1     11  10.5  " 
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^<*ditlon,,  multiple  responses  were  tabulated. 

i^'Portant:  channels  of 
!  ''""^  ^'^^  the  informal  ones.;  IJtiliEa 

'V  walk-ins  or  xeferrals  by  relatives  or  friends  accounted:  fb^^^^^^^^ 
percent  of  the  employer^ 

with  employers  revealed  that  relat-ve  or  friend  referrals  were  usually  a'  ' 
.  J"^^"^  informing  current  workers  that  there  was  a  ' 

•need  for  additional  employees.    Uses  of  state  emplojnnent  sM^^ 
newspaper  advertisements  were  far  behind  but  close  to;  each  othef/^^^^ 
each  accounting  for  approximately  13  percent  of  the  responses;^^^^^  ^ 

Employers  also  were  asked  jto  indicate  which  of  the  methods  used  had    V  ^ 
been  the  most  effective  in  acquiring  the  best  workers.    Of  the  small;  ^ 
number  of  employers  replying  (see  table  3-10)  .  the  overwhelming  :,;ajor^^^^ 
were  most-  satisfied  with  the  inf ormalvmethods . 

Some  employers  were  exceptionally  critical  of  state  employment  services 
and  suggested  that  many  of  those  referred  were  not  qualified.     Employers  V 
often  claimed  that  many  of  the  referrals  appeared  to  be  going  through  the 
formality  of  job  interview  as  a  prelude  to  drawing  unemployment  compensa- 

Only  two  of  the  study  counties  had  permanently  located  public  i 
employ.tent  service  offices  within  their  boundaries. 

Employers  were  asked  the  next  most  important  step  in  recruitment  and^^^^^I 
training.    During  formal  discussions  of  their  selection  methods,  a  signif- 
icant   number  indicated  that  they  utilize  the  state  employment  service 
for  testing  and  screening  of  workers.    Others  professed  to  have  at  one 
time  used  tests  and  formal  selection  procedures  which  had  come  under  severe 
criticism  fro.,  various  government  agencies  for  the  way  in  which  they  had 
been  administered.     Consequently,  most  employers  had  substituted  informal 
qualitative  selection  procedures  that  were  difficult  to  quantify  or 
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liildat?'  foi:--^thla' study.  '  Many';  smalls  'employers  had,  ■  personal, kiuix^^^ 
of  ii«>8t  prospects 

primarily  persons  known  by  present  employees. 

Recruitment  of  Skilled  Labor  * 

To  Identify  further  the  type  of  employee  sought,  employers  were  asked 

Where  they  believed  most  of  their  employees  obtained  the  skUls  necessary 

for  performance  of  their  present  jobs.    More  than  one  response 

possible  from  each  employer  (see  table  3-11) ,  but  the  general  conclusion 

was  that  on-the-job  (OJT)  training  was  the  source  of  most  skills  obtained 

by  the  present  employees.    Not  surprisingly,  just  over  50  percent  of  the 

employers  believed  it  was  their  OJT  programs  that  had  provided  ^te 

training.    The  importance  of  formal  training  was  doimgraded  by 

employers.    They  also  cited  the  limited  ai>piication  of  g^erU.^ 

received  through  formal  channels  and  generally  preferred  specif 

be  part  of  a  training  program..   Employers  preferring^^B^^^^ 

were  most  often  in  manufacturing.    These  same  emplo^^^^^ 

cal  of  overmotlvated  employees  (often  the  younger  ones)  iAo;expeCted^^^'^^ 

,auch  too  soon."    Employers  indicated  a  high  propensity  f^^^^^ 

on  the  pirt  of  employees  who  had  participated  in  forml  tr^lM^^ 

Specific  employer  training  methods  are  shown  in  table  3-12.  Again, 
OJT  dominates;  only  15  employers  meritibi^^^^ 

Small-scale  work-experience  programs  existed  in  only  ^)odge -and .Sunflower 
counties.    Probing  of  employers  also  Indicated  that  most  of  what  they 
referred  to  as  apprenticeship  programs  tended  to  be  Informal  and,  in  fact, 
often  constituted  nothing  more  than  r^ial  period  for  new ^^e^^ 

Seasonal  Labor  Demand 

Employers  estimated  that  the  cbmbined  labor  force  in  the  four  counties 
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Table- 3-10' 


Most  Effective  Employer  Recruitment  Method^  Used, 
by  County,  Cited  by  Employers 


Methods  Used 


At  gate :  53  41.7 
Referrals  by  relatives : 

andf;   '^s   -  :^ 

Ads            :        1  8.3 

Other                   1  ,  3.3 


Number  Percent  Number  Percent  Number  Percent  Number  Percent^cl^ 
3    25.0       2  66;7 
1  33.3 


Total 


60  100.0 


6  50.0 

3  25.0 
12  100.0 


7  : 46.7 
6  40.0 


17  -  ;40;5 

18  42;8: 


6.7 
6.7 


2  :i7 
5  11.9 


3   100.0     15i^^  m       42  100.0 


Table  3-11 

Sources  of  Employee  Training  as  Cited  by  Employers 


OJT  (present  job) 
OJT  (elsewhere) 
At  a  school 

Government  sponsored 
program 

Formal  apprenticeship 
Other 

Total 


21 

50.0 

9 

52.9 

11 

26.2 

4 

23.5 

5 

11.9 

1 

5.9 

3 

7.1 

1 

5.9 

2 

11.8 

2 

mm 

42 

100.0 

17 

100.0 

■  .  ■   !  '  '■ 

1  16.7 


6  100.0 


11 

52.4 

46 

53.5 

4 

19.0 

19 

22.1 

1 

4.8 

7 

8.1 

'  mm' 

4 

4.6 

1 

4.8 

4 

4.6 

'4. 

19.0 

6 

7.0 

21 

100.0 

86 
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Specific  Iraiaioj  HetWs  Citiiy  Enployers: 


lattiiltock  Starr 

lotak'  : 

HetWs  Used   liter  teat  i 

te  Percek  liter  Pei:ceet^:;k 

.  L.  Percent 

liber  Perceat 

W-experience 

prop, 


trainlflj 


Otter        "  1  ?.l 


ERIC 
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expands  7-10  percent  during  the  summer  months.    Most  of  this  expansion  is 
in  agriculture  and  manufacturing.    Manufacturing  emplojrment  increases  occur 
especially  in  textiles  and  apparel  due  to  seasonal  demand  fluctuations. 
Dodge,  Natchitoches,  and  Sunflower  especially  experience  increased  demand 
for  agricultural  workers  in  the  summer  and  spring.     Starr  County  is  unique 
in  that  it  experiences  a  sharp  increase  in  demand  for  agricultural 
workers  (for  harvesting  and  shipping)  which  lasts  only  two  weeks.    It  is 
often  able  :o  tap  labor  supply  sources  from  Mexico  to  meet  this  need. 

Absenteeism  and  Turnover 

Often  mentioned  by  employers  were  problems  of  absenteeism  and  labor 
turnover.    Almost  31  percent  of  the  employers  complained  about  e^xessive 
absences  by  employees.    No  patterns  were  evident  in  the  data  with  respect 
CO  sex,  race,  or  age  of  those  employees  claimed  to  be  involved.    Of  the 
eighteen  firms  experiencing  such  problem  ,  thirteen  were  in  manufacturing. 

A  1973  study  conducted  by  Prentice-Hall  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Society  for  Personnel  Administration  found  that  manufacturing 
firms  had  the  highest  rate  of  absenteeism.^    Reasons  for  absenteeism  were 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  rural  four  counties  —  illness  and  personal 
problems  —  with  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  being  minor  factors. 

Turnover  rates  cited  by  employers  in  the  rural  counties  ranged  from 
lowr^  of  25  percent  o""  the  annual  labor  force  to  as  high  as  300  percent. 
However J  the  most  often  quoted  turnover  rates  were  40-50  percent  of  the 
employer's  annual  labor  force.  .A  number  of  employers  stated  that  these 
rates  were-quite  conservative  estimates. 

Absenteeism  and  turnover  are  problems  that  are  tjo  doubt  related. 
Some  employers  showed  unusual  insight  into  understanding  or  explaining  the 

^Jack  Brannan,  "Job  Absenteeism  Rated  9  Days»"  Commercial  Appeal, 
3  February  1974. 
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basis  for  the  problems.    As  these  problems  primarily  were  reported  by 
manufacturing  industries,  additional  probing  by  the  interviewers  revealed 
that  some  problems  were  due  to  the  high  expectations  of  woidcers  on  the 
one  hand  and  low  motivation  on  the  other.    Although  seemingly  a  contra- 
diction, it  should  be  noted  that  nonsatisf action  of  goals  or  expectations 
often  turns  int 3  poor  motivation. 

Four  manufacturing  employers  cited  the  inability  of  rural  workers 
to  become  acdimat  d  to  an  industrial  society  as  the  basis  for  their 
turnover  problem.     These  employers  claimed  that  workers,  in  a  throwback 
to  agricultural  traditions,  often  did  not  show  up  when  it  was  raining. 
Fu  -iore,  if  something  occurred  on  the  job  which  dissatisfied  the 

wet..     ,  instead  of  complf^luingi  his  reaction  was  to  quit  on  the  spot  oi: 
siicply  not  x  aix-rn  the  next  day.    In  sum,  many  of  the  unskilled  workers 
(accoriir.g  to  employers)  view  a  somewhat  more  structured  labor  market 
i'with  rules  and  regulations)  as  an  unstructured  labor  market  (such  as 
dgrij'.at are)  with  which  they  are  familiar.     In  essence,  many  employers 
attribited  high  absenteeism  and  high  turnover  rates  to  the  type  of  labor 
thev  hired  and  rarely  to  tht  fact;  th^t  wages  paid  might;  be  low.  However, 
•none  of  those  interviewee  r.-veaied  any  intention  to  change  hiring 
•itandards;  nor  did  they  s >.ow  significant  concern  for  th a  problem.  The 
conmient  by  employers  that  workers  were  relatively  easily  replaced  was 
coininc.;i. 

Labor  Force;  Characteristics  g."d  Deteiminrits 
Many  factors  have  beer,  influential  in  shaping  the  characteristics  of 
both  the  potentia.!  and  the  actual  labor  force.     The  na^are  of  the 
population  in  terms  of  labor  market  skills  as  well  as  their  behavior 
regarding  labor  market  activities  affects  not  only  the  present  situation 
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in  the  rural  South  b  -   in  large  measure  determines  the  needs  of  the 
future. 

Table  3-13  cr   f     rs  the  distribution  of  several  characteristics  of 
the  potential  and  actual  labor  force  in  the  survey  counties.    All  have 
important  implications  for  the  study  of  the  operation  of  rural  labor 
markets. 

Table  3-13 

Characteristics  of  the  Potential  Labor  Force  Age  Population 
and  the  Actual  Labor  Force  in  the  Four 

Southern  Rural  Couaties 
V  (Percent) 


Characteristics  Persons  16  Years         Persons  in  Labor 

of  Age  and  Over  Jt'orce 


Sex 

Male  45.1  63.6 

Female  54.9  35.4 

Race 

Anglo  43.0  47 

Black  30.2  29 

Chicano  26.8  24 

Education 

Less  thai>  8  years  35.2  24.8 

8-11  31.5  28^9 

12-15  27.8  37.3 

16  or  more  5^5  9  q 

Age 

16-24  23.9  10.5 

25-34  15.1  --,8 

35-44  13.6  20.1 

^5-54  14.5  19.6 

55-64  14.3  14.3 

65  and  over  18.5  3,6 

Total  (number)  (7,480)  O  JM) 
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The  male-female  characteristics  of  both  the  potential  and  actual  labor 
force  are  similar  to  those  of  the  South  as  a  whole  which  has  an  over  16 
population  which  is  47.7  percent  male  and  a  labor  force  which  is  62 
percent  male*    The  sex  distribution  is  reflective  of  the  continued  lower 
percentage  of  the  labor  force  made  up  of  women  not  only  in  the  rural 
South  but  in  the  entire  United  States  (38  percent).      Although  the 
reflected  in  data  in  table  3-13,  the  sex  distribution  of  the  labor  force 
is  substantially  the  same  for  the  Anglo,  Black,  and  Chlcano  segments  of 
the  16-and-over  population. 

Figures  in  table  3-14  show  the  proportions  of  Blacks  and  Chlcanos 
of  labor  force  age  in  the  rural  survey  counties  to  be  significantly 


Table  3-14 

Characteristics  oi"  th^    i^bor  Force  Age  Population 


By  IRace  lor. 

Soui-.ttt/m  aural  Survey  Counties 

Xi'erceiit) 

Ch?.-:..  .;  istics 

Anglo 

Black 

Chlcano 

Mai 

46.3 

42.9 

45.7 

53.7 

57.1 

54.3 

Less  than  8  years 

20.6 

44.3 

48.4 

8-11 

33.7 

34.1 

24.2 

12-15 

3/. 5 

18.5 

22.6 

16  or  more 

8.2 

3.2 

3.8 

16-24 

18.1 

28.9 

27.4 

25-34 

15.1 

14.9 

15.5 

35-44 

13.5 

11.8 

15.7 

45-54 

16.3 

11.8 

14.7 

55-64 

■  17.1 

13.3 

11.2 

65  ami  over 

19.9 

19.3 

15.5 
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greater^^^^  the  South  as  a  whole,  16*9  percent  and  3.9  percent, 

respectively.    These  differences  are  reflected  in  the  racial icomposi-  : 
tlori  of  the  labor  force.    Racial  compbsition  is  particularly  iinportan 
when  the  education  and  age  characteristics  of   :he  l6--and -over  age  group 
in  the  sample  population  are  discussed. 

The  age  distribution  of  the  sample  population  reflects  the  decades^  .  ,> 
of  out-migration  from  the  rural  South  and  illustrates  the  human  resource 
problem  which  has  resulted.    The  age  of  the  rural  labor  force  population  ' 
contair.s  a  disproportior^.^tely  large  number  of  persons  under  25  years 
and  over  54  years  of  age.    The  reverse  is  true  for  persons  of  prime 
labor  force  age.    The  problem  is  further  complicated  by  oy?rrepresentatlx>n 
of  wotpen  in  the  prime  labor  force  age  group.    The  disproportionately  high 
number  of  Blacks  and  Chicanos  is  particularly  important  as  an  explanation 
for  the  differing  racial  composition  of  younger  persons  (16-24)  in  the 
rural  sample  cc  mvies  relative  to  the  entire  rural  South.    The  overrep- 
resentation,  hcv'^.^ver,  highlights  the  problem  that  Black  and  Chicano 
youth  pose  for  trie  rural  South.    The  significantly  greater  percentage  of 
the  population  which  is  found  in  the  older  age  categories  particularly 
xti  the  65-and-over  group  —  is  consistent  across  racial  classifications. 

Human  Capital  Endowment  ^ 

The  amount  of  human  capital  possessed  by  the  average  worker  not  only 
affects  the  earning  capacity  of  the  labor  force  but  it  significantly 
determines  the  type  of  industries  and  occupations  which  will  develop  in 
a  region.    Accordingly,  it  sets  the  pace  for  economic  growth  in  the  atea. 
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It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  actual  amount  of  human  capital  embodied 
in  the  labor  force  of  a  given  area.    Nevertheless,  there. are  measures 
which  can  give  a  general  indication.    Educational  attainment  is  one 
measure,  and  parti  ipation  in  formal  skill  training  programs  is  another. 
Both  are  useful  in  discussing  the  present  earnings  potential  of  the  labor 
force  as  well  as  assessing  the  potential  for  economic  development. 

T'  b  figures  in  table  3-~13  indicate  tSiat  the  human  capital  embodied 
in  this  rural  sample  is  extremely  low.    They  are  indicative  of  the  severe 
restrictions  plac  d  on  the  economic  activities  of  the  rural  South  by  the 
relatively  poor  quality  of  the  lc.bor  force.    Over  half  (S3. 7  percent)  of 
the  labor  force  had  less  than  a  high  school  education.     In  fact,  a  quarter 
had  less  than  eight  years  of  formal  e  -cation.    The  average  educational 
attaiiiment  was  only  ten  years.  ,  These  difficulties  are  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  the  educational  attainment  of  those  in  the  active  labor  force 
is  significantly  superior  to  that  of  the  total  sample  Isbor  force  age 
population.     Thus,  the  reserve  from  which  potential  labor  force  members 
could  be  drawn  is  inferior  to  an  already  educationally  deficient  labor 
force.    These  figures  are  somewhat  biased  by  the  low  educational  attainment 
of  the  older  population  segments  who  are  not  prime  candidates  for  labor 
force  activity.    Over  65  percent  of  the  65-and-over  agp  group  and  almost 
60  percent  of  the  55-f4  age  group  have  less  than  eight  years  of  educational 
attainment. 

The  paucity  of  human  capital  endowment  is  demonstrated  further  by 
the  fact  that  less  than  10  percent  of  the  16  years-and-over  population 
had  ever  participated  in  a  formal  training  program.     The  two  largest 
single  sources  of  training  were  the  military  and  vocational  schools. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  difficult  to  translate  military  training  programs 
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into  civilian  skills;  the  nature  and  transferability  of  these  military 
program  skills  cannot  be  accurately  assessed. .  The  skills  obtained  through 
vocational  education  are  more  easily  classified.    The  majority  of  these 
were  either  automotive  or  small  engine  repair  or  clerical  in  nature. 

Less  tlian  1  percent  of  the  potential  labor  force  had  ever  participated 
in  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  OJT  program.    Similarly,  less  than  1  percent  , 
had  been  involved  In      government  manpower  training  program.    The  problem 
is  even  more  serious  than  these  distressing  figures  reveal,  because  many 
(60  percent)  of  the  small  number  who  had  participated  in  a  training  program 
had  a  high  school  education  or  better.    Nevertheless,  the  majority  of  the 
potential  labor  force  have  neither  education  nor  training,     f^^urvey  results 
show  that  job-related  skills  gained  through    ormal  education  or  training 
are  not  prevalent  among  people  in  the  labor  force  of  the  rural  South. 

Human  capital  also  can  be  obtained  through  job  experience  without 
formal  training  programs.    One  indication  of  the  extent  of  human  capital 
gained  from  this  source  in  the  rural  labor  force  can  be  found  by  examining 
the  length  of  time  an  individual  has  been  engaged  in  the  same  type  of 
occupational  activity.    Although  an  imperfect  measure-of  occupational 
tenure,  the  fact  that  27  percent  of  all  those  in  the  JLabor  for-^e  have  been 
in  their  current  job  for  less  than  one  year  and  57  percent  have  tenure 
of  less  than  five  years  is  a  strong  indication  that  significant  human 
capital  development  through  specific  job  experience  has  not  occurred. 
Farming,  professional,  and  administrative  occupational  classifications 
exhibited  the  greatest  job-occupational  stability  for  employees.  Occupa- 
tions such  as  manufacturing  and  construction  (where  blue-collar  skills 
are  most  likely  to  be  found)  exhibit  b;  tl:  relatively  small  percentages  of 
long  tenure  and  high  percentages  of  persons  with  less  than  one  year  on 
the  job. 
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In  general,  the  data  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  job  experience  has; 
not  offset  the  skill  deficiencies  resulting  from  low  education  and  training, 
levels.    In  fact,  on  a  relative  basis,  the  nature  of  job  experienpe  has 
probably  added  to  the  overall  low  quality  of  the  labor  force.    The  most 
striking  factor  concerning  human  capital  in  the  rural  South  is  not  its 
source  or  its  nature,  but  its  absence.  ^ 

; -ce  Participation  in  Rural  Labor  Markets 

One  Important  area  of  labor  market  behavior  which  is  affected  by  the 
nature  and  characteristics  of  the  labor  force  age  population  vis  the  ' 
decision  to  participate  in  the  labor  force.    I   evious  research  has  found 
that  certain  population  characteristics  —  such  as  age  distribution, 
educational  distribution,  and  marital  status  —  are  associated  with 
variations  in  labor  force  participation.^ 

Based  on  previous  research,  it  could  be  anticipated  that  the  labor  ■ 
force  participation  rates  will  be  lower  for  the  rural  sample  population 
.than  for  the  entire  United  State's.     An  age  distribution  concentrated  at 
the  upper  and  lower  ends  and  a  low  edur     ional  level  both  lead  to  this 
ex;?ectation.     In  addition,  over  a  quarter  of  the  population  over  16  years 
of  vige  reported  health  problems  of  a  sufficient  magnitude  to  prevent 
labor  force  activity;     Over  50  percent  of  those  with  a  health  problem 
were  under  65  years  of  age.    The  fact  that  labor  force  participatiou 
rates  found  in  this  study  were  relatively  low  was,  therefore,  not 
surprising  (see  table  3-15).    Wliat  was  unexpected  was  the  magnitude  of 


complete  discussion  of  the  findings  of  previous  research  regarding 
the  impact  of  various  population  characteristics  on  labor  force  participa- 
tion can  be  found  in  Herbert  S.  Parnes,  "Labor  Force  and  Labor  Market," 
A  Review  of  Industrial  Relations  Research,  Vol.  1,  ed .  Ginsburg  et  al.. 
Industrial  Relations  Research  Association,  1970. 
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Table  3-15 


Labor  Force  Participation  Rates 
of  Survey  Respondents  16  Years  of 
Age  and  Older  by  Race 


Total 

Anglo 

Black 

Total 

42.3 

46.6 

39.7 

38.4 

'  Male 

59.5'"- 

;  63.2 

54.7 

58.9 

28.6" 

32.3 

28.5 

21.0 

Education 

Less  than  8  years 

29.9 

28.9 

30.5 

30.0 

8-11  years 

28.8 

41.3 

40.0 

31.4 

12-15  years, 

56.6 

57.7 

54.0 

56.3 

16  or  more  ^ 

.  69.6 

63.3 

76.3 

84.2 

Age 

34.4 

,16-24 

34.6 

39.5 

30,7 

j25-34 

63.6 

67.8 

65.2 

55.3 

135-44 

62.5 

68.8 

61.7 

54.3 

45-54 

57.2 

63.5 

58.6 

44.7 

55-64 

42.1 

44.6 

40.1 

38.8 

65  and  over 

8.4 

9.8 

8.3 

5.8 

the  difference  between  the  rates  found  in  this  study  and  the  rates  for 
the  entire  South.  , 

Table  3-16  contains  labor  force  participation  rates  for  several 
subgroups  in  the  study  population.    Not  only  is  the  overall  rate  (42.3 
percent)  for  the  rural  study  area  extremely  low  (see  table  3-15),  but  it 
is  significantly  lower  than  that  which  the  1970  Census  reflects  for  the 
South  (57  percent).     The  various  rates  recorded  in  table  3-16  in  general 
represent  the  a^t-^  ipated  intergroup  relationships  and  are  similar  in  this 
respect  .to  the  1970  Census  results.     However,  rates  found  for  all  the  rural 
study  groups  are  extremely  low  relative  to  the  entire  South. 
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Stiidy  Rural  Versus  National  Population,*  1573: 


i:5.:'l'al)or  Force  Anglo 


'#  Cliicano.' 


Status-  -  Rural  iational^ipla^^ 
;;,v  Employed     iU  UJ 


M 
0 


1.3  2,9.      M  u  u^'u  i3  :  i2  «,;:::y 


.5. 


^' Out  of  labor 


force  '  .  38.8  'IM'  ,  33.J         iiS.S.  W'l 


.1  '  / 


H,5  4M    J7,i:  58,S 


fete         81,i  nv:#  78M;*7CJ-:  M^  22,2  «,1 


.  Hates  shomfor  rural  are%'taseboiaea3llly.  Sat  twenty  ^ 

■  jears'of  age  and  older.  :  ■       :  ' :  ■  i 

..^  O.S.  Department  of  bbor, Manpower  Report  of  the  President,  April  1875,  tablfe    p>  21i  : 


Although  the  lower  labor  force  participation  rates  indicate  a 
potentially  serious  problem  for  the  rural  areas,  of  more  significance  from 
a  general  welfare  standpoint  is  the  labor  force  status  of  the  household 
head.    Table  3-16  presents  the  labor  force  participation  rates  (LFPRs) 
for  household  heads  by  race  and  sex.     To  illustrate  the  severity  of  the 
problem,  labor  force  participation  rates  for  similar  groups  in  the  national 
population  are  included  in  the  table. 

Several  significant  points  are  evident.    First,  the  LFPRs  across 
both  sex  ai:«d  rticisl  lines  are  lower  in  the  rural  areais  thian  for  the  national 
population.     A  number  of  possible  reasons  for  this  discrepancy  merit 
consideration.    On  the  demand  side,  rural  workers  typicail^ly  face  a  smaller 
quantity  and  diversity  of  jobs; ;  therefore,  it  iis  easier  to  become 
discouraged  or  disenchanted  with  the  possibility  of  getting      job  — 
especially  an  enjoyable  one.    As  a  result,  more  potential  workers  drop  out 
of  the  labor  force  in  rural  areas.    From  a  supply  standpoint  there  are 
several  mitigating  factors  against  favorable  LFPRs  in  rural  areas.  Two 
are  relatively  of  greater  importance.      The  rural  sample  has  an  age 
distribution  skewed  much  more  toward  the  upper  age  brackets  than  is  the 
case  in  the  national  population.    For  example,  J:he  mean  age  o£  household 
heads  in  rural  areas  is  52  years.    The  well-documented  out-migration  of 
younger  people  from  rural  areas  has  left  a  sizable  block  of  individuals 
near  retirement  age  and  the  time  in  life  when  health  problems  cause  labor 
force  withdrawals.    The  latter  characteristic  was  an  important  deterrent 
to  labor  force  participation  in  the  rural  sample.    Thirty-two  percent  of 
the  household  heads  interviewed  indicated  they  had  some  sort  of  health 
problem.     Of  those  who  were  classified  as  "ou::  of  the  labor  force,"  62 
percent  had  health  problems. 
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The  greatest  differences  between  rural  and  national  LFPRs  occur 
for  Chicanos  (see  table  3-16).     This  is  true  for  both  men  and  women  and 
no  doubt  can  be  traced  to  the  significant  incidence  of  migrant  workers 
among  the  Chicano  labor  force  in  the  sample. 

Whereas  the  absolute  and  relative  magnitudes  of  the  LFPRs  differ 
between  the  two  sex  groups,  the  relative  rankings  across  racial  lines  remain 
the  same  for  the  rural  and  national  data.    For  women.  Blacks  have  the 
highest  LFPR,  Anglos  second,  and  Chicanos  third  in  both  populations.  Among 
men,  Chicanos  have  the  largest  LFPRs,  followed  by  Anglos  and  then  Blacks. 

Finally,  though  LFPRs  are  lower  within  the  rural  sample,  rural  unem- 
ployment rates  are  superior  to  those  of  the  Mtional  population  with  the, 
single  exception  of  Chicano  men.     It  is  possible  that  those  uho  decide  to 
participate  in  the  labor  force  in  rural  areas  either  find  it  easier  to 
secure  a  job  or  become  discouraged  more  quickly  in  their  job  search  and 
drop  out  of  the  labor  force  faster  than  is  the  case  for  the  general 
population.     It  is  also  possible  that  the  knowledge  of  job  opportunities 
is  good  arong  potential  rural  workers,  in  part  because  of  the  limited 
number  of  available  job  slots.    Note,  too,  the  significant  difference  in 
unemployment  rates  across  racial  lines  in  the  rural  counties.    For  the 
most  part  these  patterns  are  the  same  as  those  existing  for  the  general 
population. 

The  Labor  Force  Status  Model 

In  the  past  decade  a  topic  subject  to  considerable  investigation  by 
economists  has  been  the  factors  which  determine  whether  or  not  a  person 
will  participate  in  the  labor  force.    Most  of  these  inquiries  have  used 
as  the  dependent  variable  in  the  models  the  labor  lorce  participation 
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rate  (LFPR)  of  some  subgroup  within  the  population.      The  nature  of  the 
data  was  such  that  these ^  investigations  sought  to  explain  either 
variations  in  LFPRs  across  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  (in 
the  cross-section  studies)  or  variations  in  LFPRs  of  the  national  popula- 
tion over  time. 

A  smaller  number  of  models  were  based  on  data  involving  observations 
across  individuals,  with  the  objective  of  isolating  those  factors 
determining  the  labor  force  status  (LFS)  of  the  group  involved.    That  is, 
the  dependent  variable  in  these  studies  was  dichotomous,  taking  on  a  value 
of  1  if  the  person  was  in  the  labor  force  and  a  0  otherwise.^ 

A  common  characteristic  of  all  thase  studies  is  their  concentration 
on  either  urban  populations  or  the  population  in  general  (which  is  60-70 


This,  for  exaniple,  is  the  approach  used  in  the  classic  study  by  W.  G. 
Bowen  and  T.  A.  Fin-agan,  The  Economics  of  Labor  Fprce  Participation 
(Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1969),  and  in  Glen  G.  Cain,  Married 
Women  in  the  Labor  Force  (Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1966). 
Both  of  the  above  works  were  cross-section  studies.    Attempts  to  explain 
variations  in  LFPRs  over  time  include  Kenneth  Strand  and  Thomas  Dernberg, 
"Cyclical  Variation  in  Civilian  Labor  Force  Participation,"  Review  of 
Economics  and  Statistics  46  (November  1964):  378-391;  Kenneth  Strand  and 
Thomas  Dernberg,  "Hidden  Unemployment  1953-62:  A  Quantitative  Analysis  by 
Age  and  Sex,"  American  Economic  Review  56  (March  1966):  71-95;  Peter  S. 
Barth,  "Unemployment  and  Labor  Force  Participation,"  Southern  Economic 
Journal  34  (January  1968):  375-382;  and  Michael  Wachta,  "A  Labor  Supply 
Model  for  Secondary  Workers,"  Review  of  Economics  and  Statistics  54  (May 
1972):  141-151. 

^See,  for  example,  Byron  G.  Spencer,  "Determinants  of  the  Labor 
Force  Participation  of  Married  Women:  A  Micro-Study  of  Toronto  Households," 
Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  6  (May  1973):  222-238;  Monroe  B^rkowitz  and 
William  Johnson,  "Health  and  Labor  Force  Participation,"  Journal  of  Human 
Resources  9  (Winter  1974):  117-128;  and  Belton  Fleisher,  "The  Economics 
of  Labor  Force  Participation:  A  Review  Article,"  Journal  of  Human  Resources 
6  (Spring  1971):  139-148.    Wendy  L.  Gramm  employed  discriminant  analysis 
on  data  of  this  type  in  "The  Labor  Force  Decision  of  Married  Female  Teachers 
A  Discriminant  Analysis  Approach,"  Review  of  Economics  and  Statistics  55 
(August  1973):  341-348. 
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percent  urban  depending  on  one's  definition  of  '"rural").      None  deals 
specifically  with  the  participation  decision  of  rural  residents.    In  an 
attempt  to  isolate  those  factors  which  determine  whether  or  not  a  rural 
residtint  participates  in  the  labor  force,  the  following  regression  model 
was  developed  « 

[1]      LFS  =       +  a^^EWAGE  +  a^WED  h  a^HEALTH  +  a^OINCOME  +  u 

LFS  is  a  dichotomous  dependent  variable  taking  on  a  value  of  1  if 

9 

the  individual  is  participating  in  the  labor  force  and  Q  otherwise. 

EWAGE  in  Equation  [1]  is  the  expected  wage  of  the  individual  if  working 
One  would  think  that  the  greater  the  EWAGE,  the  greater  the  individual's 
inducement  to  enter  the  labor  force.    A  difficult  practical  problem 
is  how  to  measure  EWAGE.     In  the  LFS  model,  an  EWAGE  must  be  inserted  for 
all  three  classifications  of  individuals:  those  who  are  working  (E)  ;. 
those  who  are  actively  seeking  work  (U) ;  and  those  who  are  out  of -the 
labor  force  (0))    one  approach  might  be  to  use  the  actual  wages  of  the  Es 
for  their  EWAGE  and  then  employ  the  average  wage  of  the  Es  as  estimates 
of  EWAGE  for  those  classified  as  U  or  0.     However,  not  only  does  the 
mixture  of  an  actual  wage  in  the  empirical  estimation  present  theoretically 


^Ray  Marshall,  Rural  Workers  in  Rural  Labor  Markets  (Salt  Lake  City: 
Olympus  Publishing  Co.,  1974),  p.  14. 


^The  use  of  a  dichotomous  dependent  variable  Introduces  heteroskedas- 
ticity  into  the  equation  with  the  result  that  the  variances  of  the 
coefficients  are  biased  in  a  direction  that  may  lead  to  rejection  of  some 
coefficients  which  may,  in  fact,  be  statistically  significant.    Also,  the 
resulting  estimate  ci  the  conditional  probabilj ty  of  participation  is  not 
constrained  to  fall  within  the  0  to  1  range.    Several  methods  of  data 
transformation  are  available  for  correcting  this  problem.  Gunderson, 
however,  has  shown  that  the  differences  in  results  from  the  use  of  ordinary 
least  squares  are  trivial.     See  Morley  Gunderson,  "Statistical  Models  for 
Dichotomous  Dependent  Variables,"  Working  Paper,  Center  for  Industrial 
Relations,  University  of  Toronto,  1973.     Thus,  the  analysis  given  here 
proceeds  with  the  ordinary  least  squares  techniques. 
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difficult  problems,  but  imprecise  results  also  would  arise  because  the 
only  persons  with  values  below  the  mean  wage  would  be  those  currently 
employed  —  an  unlikely  depiction  of  reality. 

Rather  than  mix  actual  and  expected  wagp.s  in  the  model,  an  approach 
was  chosen  which  would  use  an  expected  wage  across  all  individuals  in 
the  sample. "^^    The  following  model  was  derived  in  order  to  determine  a 
person's  EWAGE: 

[2]     EWAGE  =  b^  -f-  b.SEX  +  b^Al^GLO  +  b^BLACK  +  b.AGE  +  b-AGESQ  +  b^ED  + 
^  01  2  3  4  D  o 

b^TRAIN  +  fDgDODGE  +  b^SUN  +  b^^NATCH  +  u 

A  person's  expected  wage  is  dependent  on  several  factors  in  the  labor 
market.    Marginal  productivity  theory  suggests  that  those  persons  with 
more  education,  training,  and  work  experience  would  be  expected  to  earn 
higher  wage  rates.     Hence,  ED^  is  enter6;d  as  a  continuous  variable 
measuring  years  of  formal  education  attained;  TRAIN- is  a  dummy  variable 
taking  on  a  value  of  1  if  the  person  participated  in  a  government  sponsored 
training  program  and  a  0  otherwise;  and  serving  as  proxies  for  amount  of 
work  experience  are  AGE  and  AGESQ  —  the  individual's  age  (in  continuous 
form)  and  age  squared. "^"^ 

Several  variables  are  inc jded  in  equation  [2]  to  account  for  possible 
discriminatory  behavior  on  the  part  of  employers  (SEX,  ANGLO,  BLACK)  and 
for  differences  in  economic  conditions  in  the  counties  (DODGE,  SUN^  NATCH). 
SEX  is  />.  dichotomous  variable  assuming  a  value  of  1  for  men  and  0  for  women. 
Possible  racial  discrimination  is  measured  by  using  ANGLO  (1  =  Anglo; 
0  =  non-Anglo)  and  BLACK  (1  =  Black;  0  =  non-Black).     The  omitted  racial 

"^^his  methodological  approach  was  followed  in  several  of  the  studies 
contained  in  Income  Maintenance  and  Labor  Supply,  edited  by  Glen  Calr  and 
Harold  Watts  (Chicago:  Rand-McNally,  1973) . 

"^•"^AGE  and  AGESQ  are  employed  in  equation  [2]  since  most  empirical 
studies  of  the  relationship  between  age  and  earnings  find  it  to  be  nonlinear. 
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category  is  Chicano;  hence  the  coefficients  on  ANGLO  and  BLACK  will  measure 
Anglo  and  Black  wage  rates  relative  to  those  of  Chicanos.    As  proxies  for 
differences  in  economic  health  and  industrial  mix  between  the  counties, 
DODGE  (1  =  resides  in  Dcdge  County;  0  =  otherwise),  SUN  (1  =  resides  in 
Sunflower  County;  0  =  otherwise),  and  NATCH  (1  =  resides  in  Natchitoches 
Parish;  0  =  otherwise)  were  inserted  into  equation  [2].     The  omitted 
county  is  Starr.     Thus  the  coefficients  on  each  of  the  county  variables 
will  measure  how  wage  rates  in  that  county  compare  with  those  of  Starr. 

Equation  [2]  was  estimated  using  as  observations  the  rural  residents 
who  were  employed •    Once  estimated,  both  employed  and  noneraployed  persons' 
characteristics  were  inserted  into  equation  [2],  and  the  value  of  EWAGE 
was  then  established  for  use  in  the  LFS  equation. 

Returning  now  to  equation  [1] ,  it  is  asserted  that  those  persons  who 
are  married  have  greater  financial  and  family  responsibilities  than  do 
those  who  are  single;  thus  the  former  are  more  likely  to  be  in  the  labor 
force.     WED  (1  =  married;  0  =  otherwise)  is  included  in  the  LFS  equation 
to  capture  this  phenomenon.     Problems  with  health  should  be  negatively 
associated  with  labor  force  participation;  hence  HEALTH  (1  ^  indicated 
a  health  problem;  0  =  otherwise)  is  inserted  in  equation  [1]. 

The  extent  to  which  a  person  has  sources  of  income  other  than  earnings 
on  his  job  (i.e.,  earnings  of  other  family  members,  transfer  payments,  etc.) 
should  act  as  a  pure  income  effect,  causing  him  to  choose  more  leisure 
time  and  less  participation  in  the  labor  force.     To  control  for  differences 
in  other  income  between  household  heads,  0 INCOME  —  the  amount  of  income 
from  sources  o^.her  than  earnings  on  the  job  —  was  used.     For  married 
\vomen  and  teenagers  the  other  income  measure  is  H INCOME  —  household  head's 
income  from  all  sources.  10  3 
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T&o  variables  are  employed  in  the  LFS  equation  for  married  women 
and  teenage  women.     Since  women  traditionally  have  assumed  responsibility 
for  the  care  of  children  in  the  home,  the  presence  of  children  should  have 
a  negative  influence  on  the  woman's  decision  to  enter  the  labor  force^ 
The  presence  of  children  in  the  home,  in  effect,  raises  the  woman's  "at 
home  wage"  and  induces  her  to  remain  out  of  the  labor  force.    Hence  the 
variable  CHILD  (1  =.has  responsibility  for  children  at  home;  0  =  otherwise) 
is  added  to  the  LFS  equations  involving  women.    The  presence  or  absence 
of  child  care  facilities  nearby  may  reduce  some  of  the  costs  of  child 
care  and  induce  some  women  to  enter  the  labor  force  at  the  margiii.  Thus^ 
CARE  (1  =  child  care  facilities  available  nearby;  0  =  othenw^ise)  is  also 
added  to  these  equations. 

Finally,  an  obvious  and  important  alternative  to  work  for  teenagers 
is  school  attendance.     SCHOOL  (1  =  presently  attends  school;  0  =  otherwise) 
is  used  in  the  teenager  equations  to  capture  this  effect • 

In  table  3-17  the  results  of  estimating  the  El^AGE  equation  are 
presented.     All  of  the  signs  of  the  coefficients  are  in  the  direction 
suggested  by  a  priori  reasoning.     The  indications  are  that  men  tend  to 
earn  more  per  hour  than  women,  ceteris  paribus,  and  that  Anglots  earn  more 
per  hour  than  Blacks  and  Chicanos.     (Note  that  the  difference  between 
Black  and  Chiqano  wages  is  insignificantly  different  from  zero.)  Labor 
force  experience  and  educational  attainment  improved  the  EWAGE  of  a  rural 
resident.     However,  once  racial,  sex,  and  human  capital  differences  have 
been  controlled  for,  variations  in  economic  activity  and  industrial  mix 
betveen  counties  had  no  significant  influence  on  the  E*WAGE. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  this  section  is  to  discoVs<3tr  those  factors 
which  determine  whether  or  not  a  rura,!  .Resident  will  participate  in  the 
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Table  3-17 

Regression  Coefficients  for  the  EWAGE  Equation 
(t-values  in  parentheses) 


Independent  Variable 


Constant 
SEX 

ANGLO 

BLACK 

AGE 

AGESQ 

ED 

TRAIN 
DODGE 
SUN 
NATCH 


R 
F 


Sample  size 


Regression  Coefficient 
 Ct-values) 


-3.05 

1.17 
{11.163* 

0.57 

(2.33)** 

-0.28 
(1.10) 

0.13 
(7.66)* 

-0.001 
(6.93)* 

0.19 
(19.70">* 

0.11 
(1.08) 

0.20 
(0.82) 

0.04 
(0.16) 

0.19 
(0.48) 


'.37 
95.65* 


1656 


Significant  at  the  .01  level. 


Significant  at  the  .05  level. 
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labor  force.      In  table  3-18  statistical  results  are  presented  not  otily 

for  household  heads  but  also  for  five  other  subgroups  within  the  rural* 

population:  prime-age  men;  older  men;  married  women;  teenage  men  (who  are 

12 

nonhousehold  heads);  and  teenage  women.        Perhaps  the  most  consistent 

phenomenon  in  table  3-18  is  the  importance  of  health  in  the  participation 

decision  of  the  rural  population.     The  only  equation  in  which  health  is 

shown  to  have  no  significant  effect  on  the  desire  to  work  is  for  teenage 

women.     HEALTH  not  only  is  highly  significant  in  all  the  adult  equations, 

but  its  coefficient  is  also  noticeably  larger  than  the  coefficients  on 

13 

the  other' independent  variables  in  this  equation.        This  discovery 
confirms  the  findings  in  other  investigations  of  the  LFS  decision  based  on 
urban  and  nation  sampleis"^'^  and  suggests  that  expanded  health  services  in 
rural  areat?  could  significantly  Improve  labor  force  participation  thrre. 

EWAGE  has  the  expected  positive  influence  on  the  LFS  decision,  though 
its  coefficient  is  statistically  significant  for  only  three  of  the 
subgroups  —  household  heads  in  total,  older  men,  and  married  women. 
The  influence  of  EWAGE  tends  to  be  the  greatest  in  tba  married  women 
equation,  not  an  altogether  surprising  discovery  since  this  subgroup 


These  five  subgroups  were  chosen  because  their  LFPRs  have  experienced 
the  most  uiiucual  behavior  at  the  national  level  since  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

■^"^00,  the  beta  coefficient  on  HEALTH  was  much  larger  than  those  on 
the  other  independent  variables  in  all  the  adult  equations.     The  beta 
coefficient  permits  a.  comparison  of  the  relative  strengths  of  the  indepen- 
dent variables  in  explaining  variations  in  the  dependent  variable. 

"^"^See,  for  example,  Harold  S.  Luft,  "The  Impact  of  Poor  Health  on 
Earnings/'  Review  of  Economics  and  Statistics  57  (February  1975) :  43-57; 
J.  W.  Morgan  et  al..  Income  and  Welfare  in  the  United  States  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill,  1962);  and  Joseph  M.  Davis,  "Impact  of  Health  on  Earnings  and 
Labor  Market  Activity,"  Monthly  Labor  Reviev:  95  (October  1972):  46-49. 
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Regression  Results:  Labor  Force  Status  Equations 
(t-values  in  parenthesep) 


S:aini3i8  Subgroups 

Independent 

Household 

pi,.,.;—,.  . 

Hen:  Ages  , 

Men:  A'ges 

Married 

Teenage  Men; 

Teenage  Women:. 

Variables 

Heads 

25-54  , 

65  + 

Women 

Ages  16-19 

Ages  16-19: 

Constant  Term 

0.52 

ff.97 

!}.13 

0.12 

0.52 

.  0.23 

EWAGE 

0.03 

-0.003 

0.04 

0.14 

0.02 

0.03 

(4.75)* 

[lJ.04j 

WED 

0.27 

0.03 

0.04 

0.41 

0.11  ' 

(16.72)* 

ii.U3J 

91*1* 

HEALTH 

-0.51 

-0.44 

-0.12 

-0.20 

-0.24 

-0.02  . 

(53.33)* 

(24.4yj* 

OINCOJiIE 

-0.02 

-0.01 

-0.01 

(0.69)* 

(2.88)* 

SCHOOL  '   ;  . 

-0.50 

-  -0.24 

(1  iX\it 

HINCOME 

-0.005 

-0.002 

-0.001 

(LUIJ 

CHILD 

-0.08 

-0.27 

(3.98)* 

CARE 

0.08 

0 12 

(2.86)* 

(1.71)- 

r2  . 

0.36 

0.34 

0.10 

0.14 

0.43 

0.19 

F-9tatistic  460.27* 

153.91* 

14.92* 

71.47* 

■70.61* 

15.27* 

Saiple  size  3158 

1190          560  2186 

480 

471 

Labor  force  participation 

Rate 

0.59 

0.92 

0.15 

ERIC 


*Slgnificant  at  che  .01  level. 
**Slgnif leant  at  the  .05  level. 


typically  has  the  greatest  freedom  in  choosing  between  participation 
and  viiOnparticipation  i?.  the  labor  force.     Given  their  presumed  responsi- 
bility for  child  care  and  housework,  married  women  are  more  likely  to  be 
drawn  into  the  labor  market  by  higher  wages. "'"^    Prime  age  men,  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  chief  responsibility  is  that  of  breadwinner,  have  less 
freedom  of  choice  in  the  LFS  decision  and  are  more  prone  to  work  no  matter 
what  the  expected  wage. 

Because  racial,  sex,  and  human  capital  factors  were  found  to  be 
significantly  related  to  EWAGE,  these  factors  influence  the  participation 
decision  of  household  heads,  older  men,  aad  married  women  indirectly  via 
their  influence^ on  EWAGE.     In  table  3-17,  Anglos  were  found  to  earn  higher 
wage  rates  than  Blacks  and  Chicanos.    To  the  extent  that  this  was  due  to 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  employers,  such  behavior  has  a  negative 
influence  on  the  LFS  decision  of  Blacks  and  Chicanos  in  the  three  subgroups 
involved.  ^  To  get  some  notion  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  effect  of 
racial  discrimination  on  the  LFS  decision,  consider  three  men  —  one 
Anglo,  one  Black,  and  one  Chicano  — ■  each  of  whom  is  a  35  year  old  house- 
hold head,  a  high  school  graduate  with  no  participation  in  governmental 
training  programs,  a  resident  of^Dodge  County,  single,  with  no  health 
problems  or  other  sources  of  income.     The  probability  that  each  would 
participate  in  the  labor  force  would  be  .74,  .67,  and  .69  for  the  Anglo, 
Black,  and  Chicano,  respectively. 

The  possibility  exists  that  sex  discrimination  also  might  play  a  role 
in  the  participation  decision  of  household  haads.    Men  were  shown  to  earn 


Though  it  is  not  shown  here,  EWAGE  is  also  highly  significant  in 
the  LFS  equation  for  the  848  female  household  heads  in  the  sample. 
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higher  wages  than  women  in  the  EWAGE  equation,  and  EWAGE  exerts  a  positive 
influence  on  participation  for  this  group.    For  example,  if  the 
probability  of  participating  in  the  work  force  were  estimated  for  three 
female  household  heads  with  the  same  characteristics  as  the  men  mentioned 
Earlier,  the  results  would  be  .64,   .56,  and  .59  for  the  Anglo,  Black,  and 
Chicano  women,  respectively.     These  numbers  are  from  ten  to  eleven  points 
lower  than  for  men  of  comparable  characteristics.     There  is  the  problem, 
however,  of  determining  whether  the  lower  wages  earned  by  women  are  the 
result  of  employer  discrimination  or  of  occupational  preferences  of  women. 
There  is  evidence  from  another  study  using  a  national  sample  which  shows 
that  national  male-female  wage  differentials  are  more  a  function  of  female 
occupational  preferences  than  sex  discrimination. "'"^    The  reasoning  used 
;  is  that  because  women,  in  addition  to  possible  market-work  responsibilities, 
have  responsibility  for  housework  and  child  care,  they  choose  those  t3npes 
of  jobs  which  involve  low  pay  but  which  have  work  schedules  that  allow 
them  to  perform  their  housework.     Data  from  this  study  do  not  permit  a 
direct  resolution  of  this  issue. 

The  same  reasoning  used  above  indicates  that  additions  to  one's  human 
capital  —  either  through  formal  schooling  (ED)  or  more  work  experier  e 
(AGE)  ~  increase  Che  probability  of  participating  in  the  labor  force  for 
household  heads,  older  men,  andj married  women. 

The  pressure  of  family  responsibilities  has  the  expected  positive 
influences  on  participation  among  all  groups  except  prime  age  and  older 
men."'*^    Being  married  had  a  particularly  strong  impact  on  the  LFS  decision 

■'"^James  Gwartney  and  Richard  Stroup    "Measurement  of  Employment  Discrim- 
ination According  to  Sex,"  Southern  Economic  Journal  39  (April  1973):  575-587. 

■''^WED  obviously  could  not  be  used  in  the  married  women  equation. 
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of  both  teenage  groups,  being  surpassed  in  its  influence  only  by  the 
school  attendance  variable. 

Responsibility  for  children  in  the  home  had  a  detrimental  effect  on 

18 

the  participation  decision  of  married  women  and  teenage  women.  However, 
the  results  show  that  if  child  care  facilities  are  made  available,  they 
tend  to  have  a  positive  influence  on  a  married  woman's  desire  to  work. 
Such  cannot  be  surmised  for  the  female  teenagers,  though,  since  CARE  is 
not  significantly  related  to  their  LFS  variable.    Income  from  sources  other 
than  the  job  (INCOME  and  HINCOME)  has  the  expected  negative  influence  on 
the  desire  to  work  for  all  adult  groups.    However,  the  size  of  the  coeffi- 
cients on  the  other  income  variables  suggests  that  its  influence  is  quite 
marginal.     Surprisingly,  the  household  head's  size  of  income  was  not  shown 
to  affect  the  LFS  of  the  tee^iagers. 

Geographic  Mobility 

The  out-migration  of  population  from  the  South  and  particularly  from 
the  rural  South  for  the  past  several  decades  is  well-documented.    It  has 
had  a  heavy  impact  on  the  population  composition  of  the  rural  South. 
Because  this  study  is  based  on  a  cross  section  of  the  population  currently 
residing  in  the  rural  South,  primary  data  are  not  available  on  out-migrants. 
Nevertheless,  the  current  economic  and  labor  market  status  of  the  sample 
=an  be  correctly  understood  only  in  light  of  past  migration  patterns. 

Estimates  based  on  Census  data  reveal  that  net  out-migration  of  over 
15  percent  occurred  between  1960  and  1970  for  the  area  covered  in  this 
study.     Both  Anglos  and  Blacks  experienced  net  out-migration.    However,  the 
rate  was  substantially  less  for  Anglos  (approximately  7  percent)  than  for 

^^Sixty-six  of  the  female  teenagers  were  married  and  thus  were  also 
included  in  the  married  women  regression  equations.  ■  . 
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Blacks  (approximately  32  percent).    More  significai>tly,  net  out-migratlon 
rates  for  both  Blacks  and  Anglos  were  extremely  high  in  the  20-34  sge 
category,  ranging  between  30  and  85  percent  depending  on  the  age  break- 
down and  county  being  considered.    The  higher  than  average  net  out- 
migration  of  this  age  group  is  not  unexpe-ted,  but  It  perpetuates  the 
problem  of  a  labor  force  age  population  with  disproportionate  representa- 
tion at  the  upper  and  lower  age  brackets.     It  also  removes  from  the  rural 
labor  force  some  of  its  potentially  most  productive  members. 

The  nature  of  the  problem  which  this  continued  net  out-migration 
produces  is  perhaps  better  understood  when  it  is  realized  that  the  result 
does  not  come  from  a  very  active  in-  and  out-migration  stream,  but  from  a 
high  out-migration  rate  and  a  very  low  rate  of  in-migration.     It  is 
paradoxical  that  one  of  the  major  problems  of  the  rural  South  which  gave 
birth  to  one  of  the  great  human  migratory  movements  in  the  nation's 
history  resulted  in  immobility  of  the  population  which  remains. 

Over  85  percent  of  the  persons  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  sample 
lived  in  the  same  county  five  years  prior  to  the  time  of  interview,  and 
almost  75  percent  were  bom  in  that  county,  an  indication  of  substantial 
immobility.      A  more  direct  measure  of  immobility  is  reflected  in  the 
figures  contained  in  table  3-19.    Household  heads  in  the  survey  were  asked 
if  they  could  conceive  of  circumstances  which  would  make  them  move  from 
their  present  county  of  residence.    Over  85  percent  said  "no."  Moreover, 
as  the  data  indicate,  the  negative  response  of  all  groups  except  those 
16-24  years  of  age  was  75  percent  or  more. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  most  often  cited  reason  (41  percent)  for  this 
answer  was  that  "this  is  my  hoac."  An  unexpected  finding  was  that  this 
answer  was  as  prevalent  among  household  heads  15-34  years  old  as  it  was 
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Table  3-19 


Willingness  to  Move  of  Household  Heads  in 
Rural  Survey  by  Race,  Sex,  and  Age 
(Percent) 


Willing 

to  Move 

Characteristics 

Yes 

No 

Race 

Anglo 

13.8 

86.2 

Black 

11.2 

88.8 

Chlcano 

19.9 

80.1 

Sex 

Male 

16.4 

83.6 

Female 

9.3 

90.7 

Age 

16-24 

35.3 

64.7 

25-34 

25.0 

75.0 

35-44 

22.9 

77.1 

45-54 

14.5 

85.5 

55-64 

10.2 

89.8 

65  and  over 

2.9 

97.1 

among  those  55  years  of  age  anci  older.    A  relatively  small  percentage 
(8.5)  indicated  that  job  attachment  was  an  influence  in  their  answer. 
Less  than  1  percent  stated  that  preference  for  living  in  a  rural  area 
was  a  factor.     From  the  earlier  description  of  the  present  labor  force 
age  population  in  the  rural  South  and  the  results  discussed  immediately 
above,  it  is  apparent  that  out-migration  is  probably  not  a  viable 
alternative  for  a  significant  portion  of  the  population. 

The  present  population  has  engaged  in  a  significant  type  of  residen- 
tial mobility.     Over  62  percent  of  the  population  was  born  on  a  farm  in 
the  county.    By  1973  over  half  had  moved  to  a  nonfarm  residence.  A 
substantial  amount  of  this  movement  took  place  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Estimates  of  migration  rates  for  the  latter  part  of  the  1960s  and 
the  first  years  of  the  1970s  show  a  reversal  of  the  South  to  North 
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migration  patterns.    There  is  considerable  discussion  of  possible  return 
migration  as  a  major  factor  in  the  future  population  growth  of  the  South. 
No  evidence  of  such  a  trend  was  found  for  the  rural  southern  counties 
included  in  this  study. 

Less  than  5  percent  of  the  households,  containing  a  similar  popula- 
tion percentage,  moved  over  50  miles  in  the  last  five  years.  Moreover, 
only  a  third  of  this  group  moved  from  another  state.    Most  moves 
involved  a  change  in  the  county  of  residence  but  not  the  state  and  were 
almost  exclusively  an  Anglo  (82.8  percent)  phenomenon.      In  addition, 
over  50  percent  of  the  household  heads  involved  were  over  35  years  of  age. 

Return  migration  may  indeed  be  a  factor  for  the  South  as  a  whole  in 
the  future,  but  it  does  not  appear  jTo  bcr.important  for  southern  rural 
areas.     Even  with  the  small  number  ttivolved  in  this  study,  only  28  percent 
of  those  who  had  moved  over  50  miles  gave  returning  home  as  the  reason. 
If  return  migration  does  occur  in  an  amount  which  is  significant,,  it 
likely  will  be  to  the  urban  South.     Such  a  trend  could  further  complicate 
the  problems  of  the  rural  areas  by  restricting  the  opportunities  for 
rural  to  urban  migration  within  the  South. 

Job  Search  in  Rural  Labor  Markets 
The  limited  job  opportunities  in  rural  labor  markets  and  the  large 
potential  labor  force  make  job  search  an  unusually  Important  aspect  of 
labor  market  behavior.     In  addition,  the  job  search  behavior  of  rural 
workers  may  help  explain  the  low  labor  force  participation  rates  found 
in  this  study. 

Job  search  behavior  usually  will  vary  according  to  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  job  seeker.    A  brief  profile  of  job  seekers  interviewed  for 
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this  study  is  therefore  approptiate.     The  decision  was  made  to  conduct 
an  analysis  not  only  on  total  job  seekers  but  on  the  subgroup  household 
heads.     The  differences  in  job  search  methods  which  could  arise  from  the 
pressures  which  unemployment  places  on  a  household  head  were  the  basis 
for  this  decision. 

Demographic  Characteristics  of  Job  Seekers 

In  table  3-20,  data  are  presented  which  break  down  the  job  seekers 
(total  and  household  heads)  by  sex  and  county.    Men  represented  over  75 
percent  of  all  job  seekers  who  were  household  heads,  but  were  only 


Table  3-20 

Sex  of  Job  Seekers 
(Percent) 


Sex 

Total 

Dodge 

Natchitoches 

Sunflower 

Starr 

Heads  of  households 

Male 

75.5 

67.9 

69.7 

48.1 

92.9 

Female 

24.5 

32.1 

30.3 

51.9 

7.1 

Total  (number) 

(367) 

(60) 

(94) 

(53) 

(160) 

All  over  age  16 

Male 

53.1 

59.7 

55.2 

35.4 

71.8 

Female 

46.9 

40.3 

'V4.8 

64.9 

28.2 

Total  (number) 

(957) 

(169) 

(213) 

(166) 

(409) 

53  percent  of  the  total  job  seekers.    Difference  arises,  as  should  be 
expected,  from  the  ratio  of  men  to  wmen  household  heads  in  the  sample. 
Sex  distributions,  however,  do  differ  among  counties.     The  distribution 
in  Dodge  and  Natchitoches  counties  is  similar  to  the  total  distribution 
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for  the  sample.    Job  seekers  in  Sunflower  County  were  disproportionately 
female  household  heads  (52  percent);  Starr  County* s  household' head  job 
seekers  were  dif^proportionately  male  (93  percent) . 

Table  3-21  contains  information  pertaining  to  the  racial  breakdown 
of  the  job  seekers  across  counties.    One  obvious  peculiarity  is  that 


Table  3-21 

Race  of  Job  Seekers 
(Percent) 


Race 

Total 

Dodge 

Natchitoches 

Sunflower 

Starr 

Heads  of  households 

White 

28.6 

71.7 

50.0 

22.6 

1.9 

Chicano 

42.8 

98.1 

Black 

28.6 

28.7 

50.0 

77.5 

Total  (number) 

(367) 

(60) 

(94) 

(53) 

(160) 

All  over  age  16 

White 

27.8 

69.2 

46.0 

25,3 

2.2 

Chicano 

42.3 

2.3 

97.8 

Black 

29.9 

30.8 

51.6 

74.7 

Total  (number) 

(957) 

(169) 

(213) 

(166) 

(409) 

almost  43  percent  of 

the  job 

seekers 

are  Chicano s. 

whereas  this  group 

comprises  only  24  percent  of  the  total  sample  interviewed  (see  table 
3-13).     One  possible  explanation  for  this  phenomenon  is  the  migrant 
character  of  a  substantial  portion  of  the  Starr  County  work  force.  It 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  migrant  workers  engage  in  job  search  more 
often  than  the  less  mobile  labor  force  of  the  other  counties. 

Within  the  counties,  the  racial  composition  of  job  seekers  reflects 


the  general  character  of  the  population.     Starr  County  heads  of  households 
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are  almost  wholly  Chicano;  80  percent  of  Dodge  County  household  beads 

are  Anglo;  Sunflower^^  household  heads  are  60  percent  Black;  and 

Natchitoches  Parish's  household  heads  are  60  percent  Anglo  and  39  percent 

Black.     Only  Sunflower  County  (with  77.  5  percefit  Black  job  seekers) 

appears  to  have  a  racial  composition  of  its  job  seekers  which  is  out  of 

line  with  it3  racial  population  mix  as  a  whole. 

When  distributed  by  age,  household  heads  tend  to  be  in  the  older 

19 

age  brackets,  as  would  be  expected  in  a  rural  area  (see  table  3-22). 


Table  3-22 

Age  Distribution  of  Job  Seekers 
(Percent) 


Age  Total      Dodge    Natchitoches      Sunflower  Starr 


Heads  of  households 


16-19 

2.5 

1.7 

4.3 

3.8 

1.3 

20-24 

13.6 

8.3 

18.1 

24.5 

9.4 

25-34 

26.2 

40.0 

28.7 

28.3 

18.8 

35-44 

21.3 

13.3 

21.3 

13.2 

26.9 

45-64 

30.5 

31.7 

21.3 

22.6 

38.1 

65-99 

6.0 

5.0' 

6.4 

7.5 

5.6 

To  ta  1  (number ) 

(367) 

(60) 

(94) 

(53) 

(160) 

L  over  age  16 

16-19 

25.3 

13.4 

22.1 

27.5 

23.5 

20-24 

21.5 

18.9 

26.8 

25.1 

18.3 

25-34 

19.8 

21.9 

20.2 

21.6 

18.1 

35-44 

14.5 

12.4 

15.0 

10.2 

16.9 

45-64 

16.4 

13.6 

12.7 

12.6 

21.0 

65-99 

2.5 

1.8 

3.3 

3.0 

2.2 

Total  (number) 

(958) 

(169) 

(213) 

(167) 

(409) 

Almost  58  percent  of  all  job  seeking  liousehold  heads  were  over  34  years 
of  age.     One  deviation  from  the  t3rpicai  was  Dodge  County,  where 


Marshall,  Rural  Workers  in  Rural  Labor  Markets. 
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about  half  of  the  job  seekers  weire  under  35  years  of  age.     Still,  there 
were  few  job  seekers  in  the  lower  age  brackets  in  that  county.  In 
Starr  County,  most  household  head  job  seekers  were  in  age  bracket  45-64 
with  a  few  in  the  younger  age  brackets.    Natchitoches  and  Sunflower  had 
distributions  roughly  similar  to  the  total  distribution. 

With  respect  to  the  educational  attainment  of  job  seeking  household 
beadb,  table  3-23  reveals  that  most  (71  percent)  were  not  high  school 

Table  3-23 

Educational  Distribution  of  Job  Seekers 
(Percent) 


Years  Completed  Total         Dodge      Natchitoches      Sunflower  Starr 

Heads  of  household 
Never  attended 

•  01-04 
05-07 
08 

09-11 
12 

13-15 
16-20 

21  or  over 

Total  (number) 

All  over  age  16 
Never  attended 

01-04 
05-07 
08 

•  09-11 

12 

13-15 
16-20 

21  or  over 

Total  (number) 
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5.2 

1.7 

1.1 

1.9 

10.1 

21.1 

13.3 

11.7 

20.8 

29.7 

15,9 

11.7 

7.4 

17.0 

22.2 

10.7 

10.0 

10.6 

11.3 

10.8 

18.1 

26.7 

22.3 

24.5 

10.1 

14.0 

23.3 

18.1 

3.8 

11.4 

8.8 

8.3 

16.0 

13.2 

3.2 

6.0 

5.0 

11.7 

7.5 

2.5 

0.3 

1.1 

(365) 

(60) 

(94) 

(53) 

(158) 

2.7 

0.6 

0.5 

1.2 

5.4 

11.4 

5.4 

6.1 

10.8 

17.0 

13.2 

7.7 

7.0 

10.8 

19.7 

8.3 

5.4 

8.5 

7.8 

9.6 

27.5 

34.5 

24.4 

37.3 

22.2 

23.4 

34.5 

30.5 

15.1 

18.5 

9.4 

8.9 

16.4 

10.8 

5.4 

3.9 

3.0 

6.1 

6.0 

2.2 

0.1 

0.5 

(953) 

(168) 

(213) 

(166) 

(406) 
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graduates.    The  relatively  limif-d  job  opportunities  for  persons  with 
low  education,  together  with  normally  high  turnover  rates  for  uneducated 
and  unskilled  workers,  explain  the  high  percentage. 

In' an  effort  to  ascertain  skills  of  job  seekers,  household  heads 
were  asked  what  their  industry  of  employment  was  during  1973,  or  the 
industry  in  which  they  were  employed  when  they  had  jobs.    Over  30  percent 
of  all  workers  indicated  agricultural  activities  as  their  primary 
employment.     Agriculture  was  followed  by  government,  services,  and 
manufacturing  (see  table  3-24) . 

Table  3-24 

Industry  of  Head  of  Household  Job  Seekers 
(Percent) 


Industry 


Agriculture,  forestry 

and  fishing 
Mining 
Construction 
Manuf ac  tur ing 
I^olesale  trade 

Retail  trade 
Finance,  insurance  and 

real  estate 
Services 
Government 

Transportation,  communi- 
cations and  utilities 

Total  (number) 


Total 

Dodge 

Natchitoches 

Sunflower 

Starr 

30.4 

1.9 

15.2 

32.6 

47.4 

1.5 

1.9 

2.5 

1.3 

12.6 

13.5 

13.9 

4.7 

13.8 

13.2 

25.0 

16.5 

25.6 

3.9 

2.5 

3.8 

1.3 

3.3 

8.0 

7.7 

10.1 

7.0 

7.2 

1.2 

3.8 

2.5 

14.1 

19.2 

27.8 

16.3 

4.6 

14.4 

17.3 

10.1 

11.6 

16.4 

2.1 

5.8 

-0- 

2.3 

2.9 

(326) 

(52) 

(79) 

(43) 

(152) 

By  county,  only  1.9  percent  of  job  seekers  in  Dodge  County  indicated 
employment  associated  with  agriculture.    However,  job  seekers  associated 
with  agricultural  employment  in  the  predomin<Jntly  agricultural  counties 
of  Sunflower  and  Starr  accounted  for  32.6  perc2nt  and  47.4  percent. 
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respectively.    The  percent  of  hfeads  of  households  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing in  Dodge  and  Sunflower  counties  (25.0  percent  and  25.6  percent, 
respectively)  was  considerably  higher  than  the  total  percent  (13.2 
percent).    The  percent  of  job  seekers  associated  with  government  and 
services  in  Dodge  County  (17.3  percent  and  19.2  percent)  was  also  higher 
than  the  total  for  the  same  sectors.    An  unusually  large  percent  of  the 
job  seekers  in  Natchitoches  Parish  (27.8  percent)  were  in  the  service 
sector. 

Table  3-25  portrays  the  occupational  preferences  of  headc  of  house- 
holds who  were  job  seekers.    Most  job  seekers  (29.8  po.rcent)  listed  an 

Table  3-25 

Occupational  Preference  of  Head  of  Household  Job  Seekers 

(Percent) 


Occupation 

Total 

Dodge 

Natchitoches 

Sunflower 

Starr 

Professional 

4.9 

5.8 

8.9 

4.5 

2.6 

Administrative  and 

2.1 

3.8 

3.8 

2.3 

0.7 

managerial 

6.8 

Clerical 

3.7 

1.9 

5.1 

2.6 

Sales 

4.9 

5.8 

7.6 

4.5 

3.3 

Domestic  services 

4.6 

11.5 

6.3 

6.8 

0.7' 

Food-beverage  preparation 

3.7 

5.8 

2.5 

6.8 

2.6 

Service  workers 

6.1 

5.8 

8.9 

6.8 

4.6 

Plant  farming 

21.2 

1.9 

3.8 

25.0 

36.4 

Animal  farming 

2.5 

2.5 

4.0 

Misc.  agricultural. 

6.1 

6.3 

4.5 

7.9 

forestry  and  fishing 

Manufacturing-raw 

4.6 

5.8 

7.6 

6.8 

2.0 

Manufacturing-durables 

3.7 

3.8 

8.9 

4.5  . 

0.7 

Manufacturing-assembly 

5.2 

11.5 

3.8 

6.8 

3.3 

Cons truction 

14.7 

25.0 

10.1  ■ 

4.5 

16.6 

Transportation 

6.7 

7.7 

10.1 

6.6 

Packaging 

4.0 

3.8 

9.1 

4.6 

Mining,  logging  and 

1.2 

3.8 

0.7 

extraction 

Total  (number) 

(326) 

(52) 

(79) 

(44) 

(151) 
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agricultural  activity  as  their  preferred  vocationr.  the  second  ^m^^^ 
mentioned  occur  ;tion  was  construction  (14.7, percent) .    For  the  most  part 
the  occupational  differentials  between  the  counties  mentioned  reflect 
the  contrasting  industrial  mixes  of  the  areas.    Il^e.prinary  industry  in 
Sunflower  and  Starr  counties  is  agriculture;  hence,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  most  of  the  job  seekers  in  these  two  counties  list  farming 
activities  as  their  primary  occupation.     Among  the  four  counties,  Dodge 
is  the  most  industrially  oriented,  thus  construction  ranks  highest  among 
the  preferred  occupations  of  its  job  seekers. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  household  heads  who  engaged  in  job  search 
activity  had  earnings  of  less  than  $4,000  annually;  less  than  5  percent 
earned  over  $10,000  per  year.     By  county.  Dodge  -  with  its  more 
industrial  economic  base  -  had  the  most  favorable  income  distribution; 

the  agriculturally-oriented  Starr  and  Sunflower  counties  had  the  poorest 
distributions. 

Additional  family  income  (that  is.  income  in  addition  to  that  of 
the  household  head)  is  extrWly  important  to  low-wage  household  heads 
particularly  during  periods  of  unemployment.     Income  from  other  family 
members  helped  families  in  all  four  counties  break  through  the  $4,000 
income  barrier  (see  table  3-26).     However,  in  Sunflower  County  this 
additional  income  moved  about  6  percent  of  the  families  over  this  rough 
poverty  line.     In^cther  counties  the  percentage  improvement  was  at  least 
11  percent  or  higher.     The  majority  of  job  seekers  are  still  in  low 
income  households  after  total  income  sources  are  considered. 
Job  Search  Methods 

It  is  helpful  to  classify  research  efforts  in  the  area  of  job  search 
into  two  categories:   (1)  the  predominantly  theoretical  efforts  designed 
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Table  3-26 


Income  Distribution  of  Job  Seekers 
(Percent) 


Amount 

JLo  cai 

Dodge 

iNaLcnxuOcnes 

ounx  JLOwcr^ 

Heads  of  household  income 

17.6 

Less  than  $1,000 

12.9 

3.7 

7.5 

18.0 

1,000-1,999 

24.6 

20.4 

23.7 

38.0 

22.2 

2,000-2,999 

18.6 

14.8 

20.4 

14.0 

20.3 

3,000-3,999 

11  1 
11  •  1 

19  Q 

1^  •  ^7 

inn 

JLU  .  U  . 

17  6 

4,000-4,999 

7. A 

10.8 

4.0 

6.5 

c  nnn_.^  qqq 

J , UUU— J  yyyy 

SJ  m  D 

y  •  ■J 

3  2 

6.0 

7.2 

6,000-6,999 

4.0 

7.4 

5.4 

2.0 

2.6 

7,000-7,999 

3.1 

9.3 

2.2 

2.0 

1.3 

8,000-8,999 

2.6 

1.9 

2.2 

2.0 

3.3 

9,000-9.999 

1.7 

5.6 

3.2 

— 

— 

10,000-14,000 

3.7 

7.4 

6.5 

2.0 

1.3 

15,000-24,000 

0.9 

1.9 

2.2 

Total  (number) 

(350) 

(54) 

(93) 

(50) 

(153) 

Total  family  income 

10.3 

Less  than  $1,000 

6.8 

— 

2.2 

11.8 

1,000-1,999 

18.9 

10.9 

19.4 

33.3 

16.8 

2,000-2,999 

16.4 

18.2 

18.3 

15.7 

14.8 

.  3,000-3,999 

15. 0 

"7  O 
/  .  J 

10  Q 
IZ  •  ^ 

1  7 
1.3  •  / 

1  Q  A 

JL  ^  .  H 

4,000-4,999 

8.8 

12.7 

7.5 

2.0 

10.3 

5,000-5,999 

8.8 

7.3 

7.5 

11.8 

9.0 

6,000-6,999 

5.9 

9.1 

8.6 

5.2 

7,000-7,999 

2.8 

2.2 

3.9 

3.9 

8,000-8,999 

4.2 

5.5 

3.2 

2.0 

5.2 

9,000-9,999 

3.4 

7.3 

5.4 

2.0 

1.3 

10,000-14,000 

7.9 

20.0 

9.7 

3.9 

3.9 

15,000-24,000 

1.1 

1.8 

3.2 

Total  (number) 

(354) 

(55) 

(93) 

(51) 

(155) 

to  bring  marginal  analysis  to  bear  on  job  search  behavior,  with  emphasis 
on  models  of  the  relationship  between  aspiration  wages  and  the  duration 
of  unemployment,      and  (2)  the  more  voluminous  empirical  efforts  which 


The  more  famous  works  in  this  area  include  George  Stigler, 
"Information  in  the  Labor  Market,"  Journal  of  Political  Economy  70 
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have  concentrated  on  determining  the  methods  o£  job  search  used 
various  subgroups  of  the  population  and  explaining  any  existing 


by 


differences  among  groups  and  differentials  in  the  effectiveness  of 
21 

various  methods.        The  analysis  of  job  search  in  rural  labor  markets 
falls  into  the  latter  classification. 

In  the  subsection  below,  the  search  methods  of  the  job  seekers  are 
examined  from  three  perspectives:  search  methods  used,  search  methods 
most  used,  and  search  methods  by  which  jobs  were  obtained. 

Search  Methods  Used 

In  table  3-27,  data  are  presented  on  the  percent  of  job  seekers 

using  various  methods  of  search  not  only  in  the  rural  study  but  in  two 

22  23 
general  population  studies      and  an  urban  investigation      as  well. 


(Supplement  October  1962) :  95-105 ;  Armen  A.  Alchian,  "Information  Costs, 
Pricing,  and  Resource  Unemployment,"  in  Micro economic  Foundations  of 
Employment  and  Inflation  Theory  by  Edward  Phelps  et  al» ,  pp.  27-52; 
J.  J.  McCall,  "Economics  of  Information  and  Job  Search,"  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economics  84  (February  1970):  113-126;  and  Dale  T.  Mortensen, 
"Job  Search,  the  Duration  of  Unemployment,  and  the  Phillips  Curve," 
American  Economic  Review  60  (December  1970) :  847-861. 
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See  H.  L;  Sheppard  and  A.  H.  Belitsky,  The  Job  Hunt  (Baltimore: 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1966);  Melvin  Lurie  and  Elton  Rayack, 
"Racial  Differences  in  Migration  and  Job  Search;  A  Case  Study,"  Southern 
Economic  Journal  23  (July  1966):  81-95;  David  W.  Stevens,  "Racial 
Differences  in  Migration  and  Job  Search:  A  Case  Study-Comment,"  Southern 
Economic  Journal  33  (April  1967):  574-576;  Edward  C.  Koziara,  Karen  S. 
Koziara,  and  Andrew  G.  Verzilli,  "Racial  Differences  in  Migration  and 
Job  Search:  A  Case  Study,"  Southern  Economic  Journal  37  (July  1970):  97- 
99;  Harvey  J.  Hilaski,  "How  Poverty  Area  Residents  Look  for  Work," 
Monthly  Labor  Review  94  (March  1971):  41-45;  Lee  D.  Dyer,  "Managerial 
Job  Seeking:  Methods  and  Techniques,"  Monthly  Labor  Review  95  (December 
1972):  29-30;  Thomas  F.  Bradshaw,  "Job  Seeking  Methods  Used  by  Unemployed 
Workers,"  Monthly  Labor  Review  96  (February  1973):  35-40;  Carl  Rosenf eld, 
"Job  Seeking  Methods  Used  by  American  Workers,"  Monthly  Labor  Review  98 
(August  1975):  39-42;  and  Albert  Rees,  "Information  Networks  in  Labor 
Markets,"  American  Economic  Review    56  (May  1966):  559-566. 

22 

Bradshaw,  "Jobseeking  Methods." 

23 

Hilaski,  "How  Poverty  Residents  Look  for  Work." 
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Table  3-27 


Comparison  of  Job  Search  Methods  Used^by  Job 
Seekers  Using  the  Method 
(Percent) 


Rural  Study 
Dusehold  All  ovei 
Heads       Age  16 


Bradshaw**  Rosenfeld+  Hilaski"'^ 


State  employment 

service 

30 

.8 

26.5 

Direct; application 

to  employer 

76 

.0 

75.5 

Friends  or 

relatives 

54 

.8 

44.1 

Other 

21 

.5 

20.7 

Sample  size 

367 

958 

* 

Percentages 

do 

not 

add  to 

Unemployed 

Nationwide 

Urban 

Workers 

Sample 

Poor 

(1971) 

(1973) 

(1968-69) 

30.8 

33.5 

46.9 

71.6 

66.0 

75.9 

15.2 

50.8 

64.4 

4,117    10,437,000  142,500 


than  one  method. 

**Thomas  F.  Bradshaw,  "Jobseeking  Methods  Used  by  Unemployed 
Workers,"  Monthly  Labor  Review  96  (February  1973):  36. 

'^'Carl  Rosenfeld,  "Jobseeking  Methods  Used  by  American  Workers," 
Monthly  Labor  Review  98  (August  1975):  40. 

"^Harvey  J.  Hilaski,  "How  Poverty  Area  Residents  Look  for  Work," 
Monthly  Labor  Review  94  (March  1971):  43. 

Cannot  be  directly  calculated. 

Several  interesting  points  are  evident  from  a  perusal  of  table  3-27. 
First,  no  matter  which  population  sample  is  considered,  direct  applica- 
tion to  employer  (DE)  is  the  source  most  used.     Second,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Bradshaw  study,  friends  and  relatives  (F-R)  is  the 
second  source  most  mentioned.    The  state  employment  service  (ES)  is 
definitely  third  in  the  rural  study,  but  this  may  not  be  the  case  in  the 
other  three.    The  manner  in  which  the  data  were  presented  in  these  latter 
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Investigations  prevents  a  calculation  of  the  percentage  using  the  "other" 
category  of  search  methods.    This  is  unfortunate  as  later  in  this  study 
evidence  will  be  presented  suggesting  that  the  "other"  category  would 
probably  be  mentioned  more  often  than  the  ES  in  these  nonrural  studies. 
This  is  because  the  "other"  category  includes  eiich  methods  as  newspaper 
adsy  union  hiring  halls,  and  private  employment  agencies.    Rural  areas 
use  these  methods  less  because  most  newspapers  are  not  geographically 
specific  to  the  rural  area,  and  unions  and  private  employment  agencies 
are  not  as  prevalent  in  rural  areas  as  in  urban  areas. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  ES  well  down  the  list  among  search 
methods  mentioned  in  rural  areas*    Only  two  of  the  cotmties  in  this  study, 
Natchitoches  Parish  and  Sunflower  County,  have  a  full-time  ES  office. 

Note  that  in^ the  one  study  that  is  strictly  urban-specific 
(Hilaski^s)  the  population  mentions  use  of  the  ES  office  significantly 
more  than  do  the  populations  of  the  other  studies.    No  doubt,  accessi- 
bility is  an  explanation  for  the  greatest  part  of  this  difference.  The 
data  in  table  3-28  lend  further  credence.    In  the  two  counties  without 

Table  3-28 

Search  Methods  Used  by  Household  Heads 
(Percent) 


County 


Method 

Dodge 

Natchitoches 

Sunflower 

Starr 

State  employment  service 

13.3 

41.5 

50.9 

23.7 

Direct  application  to 
employer 

81.6 

78.7 

67.9 

71.2 

Ask  friends  or  relatives 

45.0 

67.0 

47.2 

49.4 

Other 

28.3 

25.5 

11.3 

15.0 

Total  (number) 

(60) 

(94) 

(53) 

(160) 
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an  ES  office,  the  percentage  using  that  method  is  low  relative  to  the 
other  two  counties.    On  the  other  hand,  the  two  containing  offices 
have  a  "percentage  using  method"  for  ES  which  is  comparable  to  thr-it 
found  in  Hilaski's  urban  study. 

Search  Method  Most  Used 

In  addition  to  information  on  the  number  of  methods  used,  the  rural 
residents  were  asked  which  method  they  used  the  most  (see  tables  3-29 
through  3-31).    Given  the  earlier  results  illustrated  in  table  3-28,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  direct  application  to  employer  was  the  most  often 
used  method,  followed  by  asking  friends  or  relatives,  the  state  employ- 
ment service,  and  "other."    Differences  in  search  method  most  used 


Table  3-29 

Search  Method  Most  Used 
(Percent) 


Method 

Heads  of  Households 

All  Over  Age  16 

State  employment  servici^ 

11.7 

11.4 

Direct  application  to  employer 

54.2 

58.8 

Friends  or  relatives 

25.3 

21.2 

Other 

8.8 

8.6 

Total  (number) 

(367) 

(958) 

between  household  heads  and  all  over  age  16  are  minor.    Differences  do 

exist  between  the  sexes,  however,  as  is  shown  in  table  3-30.  Women 

tend  to  rely  more  on  the  ES  and  "other"  and  less  on  F-R  than  do  men. 

Unfortunately,  a  direct  comparison  of  these  findings^  with  other  studies 

±3  not  possible  as  other  investigations  did  not  tabulate  their  findings 
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Table  3-30 


Search  Methods  Most  Used  by  Sex 
(Percent) 


^etnoci 

Heads  of 

Households 

All  Over  Age  16 

Female 

fiaxe 

Female 

Male 

State  employment  service 

16.7 

10.1 

13.4 

9.6 

Direct  application  to  employer 

s  55.6 

53.8 

61.2 

56.8 

Ask  friends  or  relatives 

17.8 

27.8 

15.6 

26.3 

Other 

9.9 

8.3 

9.7 

7.4 

Total  (number) 

(90) 

(277) 

(449) 

(509) 

according  to  "most-used"  techniques.    With  one  exception,  however ,  the 
results  from  other  inquiries  blend  well  with  the  rural  findings.  The 
exception  is  that  other  studies  have  found  that  men  use  the  ES  more  than 
do  women. 

The  racial  distinction  between  search  methods  most  used  resulted 

in  no  surprises  (see  table  3-31).    As  in  other  studies,  Blacks  are  found 

to  use  the  ES  more  than  Anglos.    A  possible  explanation  has  been  posited 

by  Lurie  and  Rayack: 

"...The  public  employment  service  is  legally  conmiitted  to  equal 
opportunity  and  the  Negro  feels  he  is  more  likely  to  get  equal 
treatment  there.    However,  he  suspects  that  the  private  emplo3nment 
service,  the  newspaper  ads  and  the  union  are  less  likely  to  place 
him  in  "good"  emplojonent  and  furthermore,  that  any  attempt  by  him 
to  use  these  sources  may  result  in  embarrassment  to  him."  25 

Anglos,  on  the  other  hand^  tend  to  use  the  "other"  category  —  private 
employment  agencies,  newspaper  ads,  union  hiring  halls  —  relatively  more 
than  do  Blacks . 


These  are  the  results  reported  in  the  Rosenfeld  and  Bradshaw 
studies  dealing  with  the  general  population.     Hilaski's  study  of  the 
urban  I>oor  found  no  significant  difference  in  search  and  behavior  along 
sex  lines. 

25 

Lurie  and  Rayack,  "Racial  Differences,"  p.  86. 
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Table  3-31 


Search  Methods  Most  Used  by  Race  and  Sex, 
Household  Heads  and  Those  Age  16  and  Over 
(Percent) 


Search  Method  Anglo  Chicano  Black    Anglo  Chicano  Black 


Heads  of  Households 

State  employment  service  4,9 

Apply  directly  to  employer  58.8 

Ask  friends  or  relatives  17.6 

Other  17.7 

Total  (number)  (17) 

All  over  age  16 

State  employment  service  5,2 

Apply  directly  to  employer  65,2 

Ask  friends  or  relatives  17.4 

Other  12.2 

Total  (number)  (115) 


80.0 
15.0 
5.0 

26.4 
45.3 
18.9 
9-5 

8.0 
58.0 
25.0 

9.1 

10.9 
48.9 
30.7 
9.5 

11.5 
59.6 
25.0 
3.9 

(20) 

(53) 

(88) 

(137) 

(52) 

5.8 
69.6 
15.8 

8.8 

27.0 
49.7 
14.1 
9.1 

7.3 
60.9 
24.5 

7.3 

8.1 
53.0 
31.2 

7.7 

14.6 
59.3 
19.5 
6.5 

(171) 

(163) 

(151) 

(234) 

(123) 

A  straightforward  comparison  of  Chicano  search  intensity  with  the 
other  two  racial  categories  is  not  possible  as  virtually  all  Chicanos 
reside  in  Starr  County,  which  has  no  ES  office.     One  noteworthy  observa- 
tion is  the  rather  large  proportion  of  Chicano  women  —  in  both  the 
household  heads  and  the  all  over  age  16  categories  ~  who  applied  directly 
to  the  employer  in  their  job  search.    A  possible  explanation  for  this  is 
the  presence  of  one  large  corporate  farm  in  Starr  County  which  during 
the  harvest  season  each  year  hires  a  large  number  of  wives  and  teenagers. 
In  all  probability  a  significant  number  of  the  female  job  seekers  in 
Starr  County  were  ones  who  were  household  heads  who  exhibited  search 
intensity  measures  quite  similar  to  those  of  Anglo  male  household 
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Search  Method  by  Which  Job  Obtained 

The  rural  study  columns  in  both  tables  3-27  and  3-32  show  that 
"direct  application  to  employer"  was  the  search  method  mentioned  the 
most  often  in  this  survey.    Table  3-32  indicates  that  the  largest 
percentage  of  job  seekers  found  a  job  using  that  method;  asking  friends 
or  relatives  remained  second  in  both  tables. 

The  ES  and  "other"  are  closely  ranked  in  both  tables .    However , 
their  positions  are  reversed  • —  ES  is  ranked  third  among  methods  mentioned 
most  often  but  is  fourth  in  terms  of  method  by  which  job  was  obtained. 
The  implication  is  that  the  "other"  methods  are  somewhat  more  efficient 
in  obtaining  jobs  than  is  the  ES; 

Additional  data  are  supplied  in  table  3-32  for  making  comparisons 
of  the  results  from  the  rural  study  with  those  from  four  urban  inquiries 
and  an  investigation  by  Rosenfeld  of  the  general  population.  Several 
interesting  points  are  evident  from  an  examination  of  this  table.  First, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  "other"  category  is  a  significantly  more  important 
job  search  method  in  urban  areas  Lban  in  rural  areas.    It  bears  repeating 
that  this  is  because  the  "other"  category  includes  newspaper  ads,  union 
hiring  halls,  private  employment  agencies,  and  community  action  agencies. 
Newspapers  in  rural  areas  are  t3rpically  delivered  from  urban  publishing 
sites,  concentrate  their  coverage  on  the  urban  center,  and  more  often 
their  want  ads  are  not  geographically  specific  to  the  rural  areas. 
Further,  rural  areas  simply  do  not  have  the  other  three  institutions  in 
the  quantity  (or  quality)  that  exists  in  urban  areas. 

Accessibility  is  a  second  major  factor  evident  in  table  3-32.  The 
ES  does  not  rank  as  favorably  in  rural  areas  as  in  the  urban  areas. 
Of  all  job  seekers  in  rural  areas,  only  4.7  percent  obtained  their  job 
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:         Table  3-32 

Comparisons  of  Methods  of  Search  by  Which  Job  Was  Found: 
Percent  of  Sample  Osing  Each  Method 


Rural  Study  (1973)  kerican  ;- 

Method  of  Household  All  over  Urban  Males  Urban  Males  Urban  Males  Urban  Males  Job  Seekers 
Search,  Heads    Age  16    (1965)*     (1968)**'    (1965)+    (196p  (1973)1 


H 
0 

10 


State  employment      ,  » 
senice 

7,1 

11.2 

7.0 

6.0  5.1 

Direcfapplication   ^  . 
to  employer  . 

63.5 

33.4 

12.1 

15.0 

50.0      34.9  . 

Friends  or  relatives  26.3 

24.0 

23.7 

33.5 

35.0 

33.6  '26.2 

Other  l] 

U 

35^ 

43^2 

43^ 

M    m  : 

Sample  size       :  315 

761 

1,106 

349: 

.  60 

250  10,437,000 

David  H.  Stevens,  "Racial  Differences  in  Migration  and  Job  Search:  A  Case  Study-Comment,"  Southern 
yapmic  Journal  33  (April  19671: 574-576. 

.  ,  ** 

tad  C.  Koziara,  Andrew  G.  Verzllli,  and  Karen  S.  Koziara,  "Racial  Differences  in  Mig^^^^^^ 
Job  Search:  A  Case  Study,"  Southern  Economic  Journal  37  (July  1970);  97-99. 

■■  ■  ■  |-  ■  • 

;  Joseph  R.  Rocha,  Jr.,  "The  Differential  Impact  of  an  Urba  Labor  Market  upon  the  Mobility  of  White 
and  Negro  Potentially  Skilled  Workers"  (Ph.D.  dissertation,  M.I.T.,  August  1967). 

,  Melvin  lurie  and  Elton  Rayack,  "Racial  Differences  in  Migration  and  Job  Search:  A  Case  Study," 
-   .    Southern  Economic  Journal  23  (July  1966):  81-95. 

ERIC  Carl  Rosenfeld,  "Jobseeking  Methods  Used  by  American  Workers,"  Monthly  Labor  Review  98  (August  1975): 
™"  39-42. 


Via  ES.    Comparable  figures  for.  urban  areas  range  from.6.0  percent  to 
11.2  percent.    That  this  variance  is  due  to  inaccessibility  to  ES  offic 
is  further  supported  by  the  data  in  table  3-33,  where  county  results 
are  shown.    Note  that  in  Sunflower  and  Natchitoches  counties,  where  ES 

Table  3-33 

Search  Method  by  Which  Job  Obtained,  by  County 

(Percent) 


Method 


Dodge     Natchitoches      Sunflower  Starr 


Household  heads 

State  employment  service  0.0 
Direct  application  to 

employer  76.0 

Friends  or  relatives  14  o 

Other  10*0 


Total  (number) 

All  over  age  16 
State  employment  service 
Direct  application  to 

employer 
Friends  or  relatives 
Other 


Total  (nriimber) 


8.2 

44.6 

32.9 
12.3 


9.3 

62.8 

77.9 
0.0 


6.7 

58.4 

26.8 
8.1 


(50) 

(73) 

(43) 

(149) 

0.7 

5.4 

10.6 

4.2 

79.1 

48.0 

64.6 

63.4 

11.5 

35.1 

23.0 

24.7 

a. 7 

11.5 

1.8 

7.8 

(139) 

(148) 

(113) 

(361) 

offices  are  located,  the  percentage  finding  jobs  via  ES  (9.3  percent 
and  8.2  percent  for  household  heads)  is  con.parable  to  the  percentages 
reported  for  the  urban  areas  in  table  3-32.    It  is  the  n.inimal  perform- 
ance of  the  employment  service  in  Starr  and  Dodge  counties,  where  no 
local  offices  exist,  that  lowers  the  overall  ES  record  in  the  rural 
Study. 

Finally,  the  data  in  table  3-32  indicate  that  in  rural  areas  direct 
application  to  employers  is  more  Important  and  asking  friends  and 
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relatives  is  less  important  in  obtaining  jobs  as  compared  to  urban 
areas.    One  possible  explanation  for  this  is  that  the  greater  population 
density  of  the  urban  areas  increases  the  number  of  daily  contacts  with 
"friends  or  relatives"  and  makes  this  network  more  widely  used  than 
in  rural  areas.    .  ' 

Table  3-34  illustrates,  according  to  sex,  the  search  method  by  which 
employees  obtained  their  jobs.    Table  3-30  shows  both  sexes  using  direct 

Table  3-34 

Search  Methods  by  Which  Job  Obtained,  By  Sex, 
Rural  Counties 

(Percent)  ^ 


Total 

Male 

Female 

Heads  of  households 

State  employment  service 

6.3 

6.3 

6.6 

Direct  application  to 

59.0 

58.7 

60.7 

employer 

Friends  or  relatives 

26.3 

28.0 

19.7 

Other 

8.3 

7.1 

13.1 

Total  (number) 

(315) 

(254) 

(61) 

All  over  age  16 

State  employment  service 

4.7 

5.1 

4.2 

Direct  application  to 

63.5 

60.7 

67.4 

employer 

Friends  or  relatives 

24.0 

27.5 

19.2 

Other 

7.8 

6.7 

9.3 

Total  (number) 

<761) 

(448) 

(313) 

application  to  employers  the  most.     Table  3-32  indicates  that  this 
method  was  also  ranked  first  by  both  sexes  in  terms  of  obtaining  a  job. 
Asking  friends  and  relatives^  ranks  second  for  both  men  and  women.  It 
is  interesting  to  note,  however ,  that  although  women  tended  to  use  ES 
more  than  men,  the  success  rate  for  women  with  ES  is  virtually  the  same 
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as  that  for  men.  It  would  appear  from  this  evidence  that  ES  is  less 
efficient  in  finding  jobs  for  women  than  for  men. 

Racial  differences  in  method  by  wnich  job  obtained  are  given  in 
table  3-35.     Given  the  earlier  analysis  of  methods  most  used  by  race. 

Table  3-35 

Search  Method  by  Which  Job  Obtained,  by  Race, 
Rural  Counties; 
(Percent) 


Anglo 

Black 

Chicano 

Heads  of  households 
State  employment  service 
Direct  application  to  employer 
Friends  or  relatives 
Other 

3.3 
58.9 
28.9 

8.9 

8.9 
60.8 
22.8 

7.5 

6.8 
58.2 
26.7 

8.3 

Total  (number) 

(90) 

(79) 

(146) 

All  over  age  16 
State  employment  service 
Direct  application  to  employer 
Friends  or  relatives 
Other 

4.1 
64.5 
25.0 

6.3 

7.0 
61.8 
22.0 

9.2 

3.9 
63.7 
24.5 

7.9 

Total  (number) 

(220) 

(186) 

(355) 

it  is  not  surprising  that  a  larger  percentage  of  Blacks  found  jobs 
through  ES  than  did  Anglos  among  household  heads  (8.9  percent  for  Blacks 
versus  only  3.3  percent  for  Anglos).    All  three  races  had  the  greatest 
success  with  direct  application  to  employers,  with  asking  friends  and 
relatives  ranking  a  distant  second.     On  the  whole,  the  variations  in 
job  search  success  across  racial  lines  are  rather  slight. 

Job  Search  Effectiveness 

Earlier,  allusion  was  made  to  the  "effectiveness"  or  "efficiency" 
of  various  job  search  methpds.      In  the  job  search  literature  these 
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vords  often  are  used  Interchangeably.     This  Is  unfortunate,  as  the  only 
measures  derived  so  far  have  been  effectiveness  measures.    From  an 
economic  standpoint,  no  one  has  yet  measured  the  comparative  efficiency 
of  different  search  methods.     This  would  require  data  on  the  amount  of 
time  spent  using  each  method,  the  total  cost  (both  money  and  psychic)  of 
using  each  method,  the  payoffs  for  each  method  In  terms  of  starting 
wages,  and  reductions  of  duration  of  unemployment.     Rather,  the  standard 
approach  has  been  to  calculate  some  sort  of  effectiveness  measure  as  a 
means  of  establishing  the  relative  worth  of  the  various  search  techniques. 

Two  Measures  of  Effectiveness 

Previous  investigations  have  employed  two  different  effectiveness 
measures,  which  are  referred  to  in  this  report  as  Method  I  and  Method  II. 
Method  I,  which  was  employed  by  Rosenfeld,  uses  the  following  formula: 

[1]     Effectiveness  Method  I  =       number  obtaining  job  by  method  

number  who  reported  using  the  method 

In  table  3-36,  the  effectiveness  rates  for  household  heads  and  all  over 
age  16  in  the  rural  study  are  calculated  using  Method  I.     The  rates  are 
quite  comparable  across  both  groups.     DE  clearly  ranks  above  the  other 
three  search  methods,  with  F-R  and  "other"  ranking  second  and  third, 
respectively.     Of  interest  is  the  poor  score  of  ES.     Even  though  ES 
ranked  third  in  terms  of  users,  it  ranks  a  distant . fourth  by  this  measure 
of  effectiveness.     It  is  also  instructive  to  note  that  the  effectiveness 
figures  for  ES  in  this  rural  study  ~  17.7  percent  and  14.2  percent  for 
heads  of  households  and  all  over  16,  respectively  —  are  comparable  to 
the  figure  for  ES  in  Rosenfeld's  study  (13.7  percent).     It  would  appear 
that  the  ineffectiveness  of  ES  is  not  just  a  rural  phenomenon. 

Effectiveness  Method  II  is  the  one  employed  by  Hilaskl.     He  uses 
the  following  formula:  132 
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number  who  obtained  job  using  method 
[2]    Effectiveness  Method  II  =         number  who  used ^method  the  most 

Table  3-37  illustrates  the  results  of  applying  this  formula  to  the  rural 
data.     There  is  more  noticeable  clustering  of  the  rates  for  DE,  F-R, 
and  "other"  using  Method  II  —  particularly  for  household  heads*  However, 
ES  again  remains  a  very  distant  fourth,  ^en  though  it  ranked  third 
among  the  most  used  sources.    Once  again,  the  effectiveness  rates  for 
ES  in  table  3-37  (46.5  percent  and  33.0  perc^t)  are  similar  to  that  of 
the  Hilaski  study  of  the  urban  poor,  in  which  ES  received  a  score  of 
51.0  percent-    This  is  further  evidence  Implying  effectiveness  difficul- 
ties for  ES  that  extend  beyond  rural  areas. 

A  New  Measure  of  Effectiveness 

One  glaring  shortcoming  of  the  aforementioned  measures  of  effective- 
ness is  their  failure  to  consider  ceteris  paribus  factors.    That  is,  the 
ES  office  may  have  had  a  poorer  record  than  the  other  search  methods 
because  its  clientele  possessed  smaller  embodiments  af  human  capital 
than  did  the  clients  of  the  other  methodsr.    Or  perhaps  the  people  who 
used  ES  were  ones  who  were  more  susceptible  to  adverse  discriminatory 
behavior  in  the  labor  market  than  were  users  of  othdr  methods.    A  more 
scientific  test  of  effectiveness  would  be  to  select  individuals  with 
comparable  socioeconomic  characteristics,  have  them  try  the  various 
search  methods,  and  then  compare  results.     Controlling  for  differences 
in  socioeconomic  characteristics  of  the  users  may  be  critical  in  making 
effectiveness  comparisons  among  methods. 

In  an  attempt  to  simulate  such  a  controlled  situation  as  closely 

as  possible,  given  the  nature  of  the  rural  data,  the  tool  of  regression 

analysis  was  employed.     Two  measures  of  search  success  effectiveness 

were  used:   (1)  whether  or  not  the  job  seeker  found  a  job  (JOB)  and 
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Table  3-36 


Effectiveness  of  Job  Search  Methods  -  Method  I 
(Number  and  Percent)  : 


Number      :  Methods  Used  in  Effectiveness  Rate  Effectiveness  Rate 

Using  Methods     Obtaining  Job     Method  I  -.        Method  II 

„  ,  ,  Household  All  over  Household  All  over  „    ,    „  ,    . , ,      ,   , , 

Method  u  ,      A.;  u     u  J     .   ,^  Household  Head    All  over  Age  16 

Head      Age  16  Head 


H 
0 
00 


State  employment  service 

113 

m 

20 

36 

17.7 

U.2  v 

Direct  application  to  employer 

279  ■ 

723" 

186 '■■ 

6l6  ■ 

Friends  or  relatives 

201 

m 

83^  

41.3  ' 

Other 

79 

198 

26 

59 

32.9 

;  29.8:: 

Total  (number) 

(612) 

(1,597), 

•  (315) 

(761) 

mm '   '     ,  ' 

mm . .  ' 

Table  3-37 

Effectiveness  of  Job  Search  Methods  -  Method  II 
(Number  and  Percent) 


Number        Methods  Used  In  Effectiveness  Rate  Effectiveness  . Pate: 

Using  Method    ^  Obtaining  Job     Method  I  ■  Method  II    :  : 

Household  All  over  Household  All  over           „  ,  m      «  i/ 

u  ,  ,                      u  J      A  i£     Ti  J     A   ir  Household  Head  All  over  Age  16 

Method                       Head      Age  16     Head     Age  16  ^  , 


13^ 


State  employment  senice 

43 

109 

20 

36 

46.5 

33.0 

Direct  application  to  amployer 

199 

563 

186 

483 

93.5 

85.8 

Friends  or  relatives 

93 

203 

83 

183 

89.2 

90.1 

Other  \ 

32 

83 

26 

59 

81.3 

.  71.1 

Total  (number) 

(367) 

(958) 

(315) 

(761) 

mm 
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(2)  the  duration  of  unemployment  of  those  who  found  a  job  (DURA). 
The  following  regression  equations  were  estimated: 


[3]     JOB      bp  +  b^DE  +  b2F-R  +  b^OTHER  +  b^SEX  +  b^WHITE  +  b^BLACK  + 
b^ED  +  bgAGE  +  b^TRAIN  +  b^^QHEALTH  +  u 

[4]    DURA  =  Cq  +  Cj^DE  +  +  c^OlTffiR  +  c^SEX  +  c^WHITE  +  c^BLACK  + 

c^ED  +  CgAGE  +  CgTRAIN  +  c^qHEALTH  +  c^^OTHERY    +  c^^^^™ 

where: 

27 

JOB    =  1  if  the  job  seeker  obtained  a  job;  0  otherwise 
DURA  =  duration  of  unemployment  in  weeks 

DE      =  in  equation  [3]  a  1  is  inserted  if  the  job  seeker  applied 
directly  to  employer  the  most  among  the  search  methods;  a 
0  is  used  otherwise.    In  equation  [4]  a  1  is  inserted  if 
'kpplied  directly  to  employer"  was  the  method  that  got  the 
the  job;  a  0  was  used  otherwise* 
F-R    =  a  dummy  variable  in  equation  [3]  with  a  1  if  "asked  friend 
or  relatives"  was  most  used  technique  and  0  othervise. 


26 

A  third  measure  of  search  success  was  to  be  used  —  the  starting 
wage  on  the  job  obtained.     Unfortunately,  data  on  the  initial  wage  were 
not  collected  from  the  sample.    Regression  equations  using  the  present 
wage  rate  as  a  proxy  for  the  initial  wage  yielded  unsatisfactory  results 
in  terms  of  significance  of  Independent  variables  and  overall  explana- 
tory power  of  the  equation, 

27 

It  is  recognized  that  the  use  of  a  0-1  dependent  variable  in 
ordinary  least  squares  (OLS)  regression  analysis  introduces  an  element 
of  heteroskedasticity.    It  is  also  recognized  that  alternative  data 
transformation  schemes  —  namely,  logit,  probit,  Orcutt,  and  Warner  — 
exist.   However,  Gunderson  has  demonstrated  that  such  transformations, 
though  theoretically  more  exact «  result  in  no  significant  change  in  the 
OLS  results.    Morley  Gundersou,  ''Statistical  Models  for  Dichotomous 
Dependent  Variables,"  Working  Paper,  Center  for  Industrial  Relations 
(Toronto:  University  of  Toronto,  1972). 
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Similarly,  in  equation  [4]  F-R  equaled  1  if  this  technique 
was  the  one  by  which  job  obtained;  0  otherwise. 
OTHER  «  a  dummy  variable  with  a  value  of  1  in  equation  [3]  if  the 
"other"  category  was  the  most  used  search  technique;  0 
otherwise.    In  equation  [4]   C  had  a  value  of  1  if  it  was 
the  search  method  by  which  job  obtained;  0  otherwise. 
Since  the  search  category  ES  is  being  omitted  from  both  equations, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  determine  —  via  h^y  b^j  by  C^^,  C^,  and  ~ 
whether  the  three  included  job  seeking  methods  have  a  significantly 
different  impact  on  the  success  measures  relative  to  the  state  employ- 
ment service. 

Three  independent  variables  are  included  in  each  equation  to  control 
for  discrimination  in  the  labor  market.     SEX  equals  1  if  the  job  seeker 
is  a  male;  0  otherx^se.    ANGLO  equals  1  if  the  individual  is  Anglo,  0 
otherwise;  and  BLACK  equals  1  if  the  -person  is  Black,  and  0  otherwise. 
Among  the  racial  discrimination  variables,  Chicano  is  the  omitted  category 
so  the  coefficients  on  ANGLO  and  BLACK  are  measuring  the  success  differ^- 
entials  for  Anglos  relative  to  Chicanos  and  Blacks  relative  to  Chicanos. 

Several  variables  are  included  to  control  for  differences  in  human 
capital  embodiment  among  the  job  seekers.    ED  is  a  continuous  variable 
measuring  the  total  years  of  formal  schooling  obtained.    AGE  is  the  age 
of  the  individual  in  continuous  form  and  serves  as  a  proxy  for  amount  of 
labor  market  experience.    TRAIN  is  a  dummy  variable  having  a  value  of  1 
if  the  person  participated  in  a  government  sponsored  training  program, 
and  0  otherwise.    HEALTH  is  also  a  dummy  variable  with  a  value  of  1  if 
the  individual  indicated  that  he  had  a  health  problem,  and  0  otherwise. 

Finally,  two  additional  variables  were  added  to  the  duration  of 
unemployment  equations.    Both  measure  items  which  should  enable  a  job 
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seeker  to  endure  longer  periods  of  unemployment  while  seeking  the  most 
preferred  job.    OTHERY  Is  a  dummy  variable  having  -  value  of  1  If  the 
household  head  had  income  coming  in  other  than  his  own  earnings  (i/e., 
earnings  of  other  family  members  or  rent  on  a  house).     If  there -was  no 
other  income,  this  variable  was  0.    WEALTH  similarly  had  a  value  of  1 
if  the  respondent  indicated  that  he  had  some  stock  of  wealth  —  e.g., 
a  savings  account,  bonds,  a  credit  union  membership,  or  life  insurance 
policies.    WEALTH  had  a  value  of  0  if  none  of  these  was  mentioned. 

The  results  of  estimating  equations  [3]  and  [4]  are  shown  in 
table  3-38.     Since  the  primary  reason  for  estimating  these  equations 
was  to  determine  if  there  are  significant  differences  in  payoffs  for 
using  alternative  search  techniques,  the  most  interesting  coefficients 
are  those  associated  w\.th  search  method  variables.     Since  ES  is  the 
omitted  category,  DE,  F-R,  and  "other"  are  being  examined  to  see  how  well 
they  perform  relative  to  the  employment  service,  other  things  being  held 
constant.     In  the  JOB  equation,  DE,  F-R,  and  OTHER  all  have  positive 
values,  indicating  that  the  probability  of  finding  a  job  through  these 
methods  exceeds  that  of  the  "other"  technique.    However,  only  the 
coefficient  for  DE  is  significantly  different  from  zero,  and  it  is  not 
large.     In  the  DURA  equation  none  of  the  coefficients  on  the  search 
method  variables  is  significantly  different  from  zero.  'Compare  these 
results  to  the  prior  effectiveness  measures  illustrated  in  tables  3-36 
through  3-38.    There  it  appeared  that  the  state  employment  service  was 
a  significantly  inferior  search  approach  relative  to  the  other  three 
methods.    However,  the  data  in  table  3-38  suggest  that  that  conclusion 
overstates  the  case  considerably.    Apparently,  the  reason  the  ES  has 
such  a  poor  effectiveness  record  is  because  its  clientele  are  less  job 
ready  by  virtue  of  education  or  training  or  are  more  likely  to  be 
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Table  3-38 
Job  Search  Effectiveness  Equations 


Dependent  Variable 


Independent 
Variable 

Found  -  Did  Not  Find  Job 
(JOB) 
N  -  369 

Duration  of  Unemployment 
(DURA) 
N  =  312 

Constant 

0.81 

33.92 

DE 

0.12 

F-R 

0.10 

(1  90^^ 

OTHER 

0.11 

.  i  J  J 

SEX 

0.19 

— 1 1  ftA 

WHITE 

-0.Q7 

-7.15 

(1.46) 

(3.00)* 

BLACK 

-0  12 

-1  AQ 

X  .Hi? 

ED 

-0.001 

-0.21 

(0.21) 

(0.81) 

AGE 

— n  on? 

u.uo 

TRAIN 

-0.07 

-0.51 

(1.50) 

(0.20) 

HEALTH 

-0.15 

7.82 

(3.42)* 

(3.48)* 

OTHERY 

0.57 

(0.32) 

WEALTH 

-3.97 

(2.10)** 

.16 

.24 

F 

6.99* 

7.93* 

NOTE:    Numbers  in  parentheses  are  t-values. 
*Significant  at  the  .01  level. 
Significant  at  the  .05  level. 
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discriminated  against  than  are  the  users  of  the  other  search  methods. 
That  Is,  It  Is  simply  more  difficult  to  find  jobs  for  those  ^o  use 
the  £S«    This  may  be  in  part  a  result  of.  the  Talmadge  Amendment  since 
employers  in  this  study  expressed  a  reluctance  to  hire  persons  on 
welfare. 

Duration  of  Unemployment  and  the  Asking  Wage 

One  aspect  of  job  search  behavior  which  has  received  increasing 

attention  in  recent  years  is  the  relationship  between  the  wage  which  an 

unemployed  job  seeker  hopes  to  obtain  and  the  duration  of  unemployment. 

Most  analysis  is  based  upon  the  theoretical  foundations  developed  by 

28 

Stigler,  Alchain,  McCall,  and  Mortenson.        Based  primarily  on  the 

theoretical  work  of  these  authors,  a  generally  accepted  proposition  has 

been  developed  which  underlies  the  duration  of  job  search  (unemployment) 

with  the  time  necessary  to  find  employment  with  a  wage  at  least  as  high 

as  the  aspiration  wage  of  the  job  seeker. 

This  area  of  analysis  has  been  amended  by  several  writers  in  terms 

of  the  relationship  between  the  aspiration  wage  itself  and  the  duration 

of  unemployment.     Based  in  large  part  on  the  work  of  Holt,  the  hjrpothesis 

of  an  aspiration  wage  which  declines  as  the  period  of  unemployment 

29 

increases  has  gained  general  acceptance. 

The  significance  of  this  theory  for  job  search  arid  unemployment  in 
rural  areas  rests  with  the  relationship  between  the  aspiration  wage  and 

28 

Gunder son, "Statistical  Models  for  Dichotomous  Dependent  Variables." 

29 

See,  for  example,  Charles  Holt  and  Martin  H.  David,  "The  Concept 
of  Job  Variances  in  a  Dynamic  Theory  of  the  Labor  Market,"  in  The  Measure- 
ment and  Interpretation  of  Job  Vacancies  (New  York:  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research,  1966) ,  pp.  73-110;  and  Charles  C.  Holt,  "How  Can  the 
Phillips  Curve  be  Moved  to  Reduce  Both  Inflation  and  Unemployment,"  in 
Microeconomic  Foundations  of  Employment  and  Inflation  Theory,  ed .  Edmund 
S.  Phelps  et  al.   (New  York:  W.  W.  Horton,  1970),  pp.  224-251. 
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the  actual  wage  which  an  unemployed  worker  might  receive.     If  the  period 
of  unemployment  Increases  because  the  aspiration  wage  is  significantly 
greater  than  the  average  wage  level  for  workers  similar  to  the  unemployed 
worker,  then  Improved  labor  market  Information  should  be  one  way  of 
reducing  the  period  of  unemployment. 

Analysis  was  conducted  on  those  household  heads  who  had  actively 
sought  work  during  1973  and  had  been  unemployed  at  the  time  of  job  search. 
Table  3-39  contains  the  distribution  of  length  of  unemployment  by 

Table  3-39 

Number  of  Weeks  Unemployed  by  Aspiration  Wage 

(Percent) 


Weeks  Unemployed 


Hourly  Rate 

1-4 

5-8 

9-16 

17-28 

29-51 

52  or  More 

Total 

$1.30  or  less 

1.3 

1.0 

2.6 

3.9 

6.5 

4.5 

19.8 

1.31-1.60 

2.6 

2.3 

2.6 

8.6 

8.6 

3.2 

28.9 

1.61-1.90 

1.3 

1.9 

1.0 

3.6 

3.9 

2.6 

14.3 

1.91-2.20 

1.3 

1.0 

2.3 

4.2 

6.2 

.7 

15.7 

2.21-3.00 

1.0 

.7 

2.3 

4.9 

4.2 

.7 

13.8 

over  3.00 

1.3 

2.3 

.3 

2.3 

1.3 

-1.0 

8.5 

Total 

8.8 

9.2 

11.1 

28.0 

31.2 

12.7 

100.0 

aspiration  wage  for  the  household  heads.    A  cursory  analysis  of  the  table 
falls  to  hint  at  any  easily  observable  relationship  between  the  duration 
of  unemployment  and  the  aspiration  wage.     The  most  striking  feature  of 
the  table  Is  the  fact  that  almost  50  percent  of  the  sample  had  an 
aspiration  wage  equal  to  or  less  than  the  Federal  minimum  wage,  which  at 
the  time  of  the  survey  was  $1.60  for  nonagrlcultural  workers  and  $1.30 
for  agricultural  workers. 

One  reason  for  the  apparent  lack  of  relationship  between  unemplo5nnent 
duration  and  asking  wage  could  stem  from  the  fact  that  job  acceptance  Is 
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triggered  by  the  relationship  between  the  offer  wage  and  the  aspiration 

wage,  not  the  absolute  level  of  the  latter.    That  is,  the  closer  the 

two  are,  the  shorter  the  duration  of  unemployment .     In  addition,  if  the 

aspiration  wage  is  particularly  low  initially,  it  cannot  be  expected 

30 

to  decline  significantly  over  time. 

In  order  to  Investigate  the  relationship  between  the  aspiration 
wage  and  the  duration  of  unemployment  utilizing  the  study  data,  it  is 
necessary  to  find  some  measure  of  the  relationship  between  the  aspiration 
wage  and  the  anticipated  offer  wage.     It  is  also  necessary  to  hold 
constant  the  effect  of  other  factors  which  relate  to  differential  periods 
of  unemployment  between  workers. 

'  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  create  a  variable  which  represents 
the  relationship  between  the  aspiration  wage  and  all  possible  offer 
wages.    However,  a  reasonable  proxy  can  be  obtained  by  relating  the 
aspiration  wage  to  the  offer  wage  which  an  unemployed  worker  would  receive 
if  he  were  to  be  offered  the  average  wage  for  a  worker  with  his  particular 
characteristics  (EWAGE).     This  estimate  was  obtained  from  the  earlier 
EWAGE  equation. 

Unemployed  job  seekers  were  asked  what  wage  they  would  accept. 
Their  response  was  divided  by  the  EWAGE  and  resulted  in  a  variable 
designated  RATE.     If  the  aspiration  wage  exceeds  the  average  expected 
wage  for  a  job  seeker,  RATE  will  take  on  a  value  greater  than  one;  it 
will  have  a  value  of  less  than  one  if  the  reverse  is  true. 

30 

A  possible  explanation  also  is  found  in  the  nature  of  the  data. 
Because  these  are  cross-section  data,  the  aspiration  wage  must  be  inter- 
preted as  that  which  exists  at  the  time  of  the  interview  after  some  given 
period  of  unemplojrment .     It  was  not  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
aspiration  wage  at  the  start  of  the  unemplojonent  period. 
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There  are  several  factors  which  should  influence  a  person's 
duration  of  unemployment  other  than  RATE.    The  possible  influence  of 
racial  or  sex  discrimination  may  make  it  more  difficult  to  find  a  job. 
Alternatively,  substantial  amounts  of  human  capital  endowment  and  other 
productivity-related  factors  should  enhance  the  employer's  evaluation 
of  a  worker  and  serve  to  reduce  his  period  of  unemployment.     In  order  to 
hold  the  most  important  of  these  factors  constant,  the  followiiig 
equation  was  estimated: 

[5]     DURA    =  bj^ANGLO  +  b^CHICANO  +  b^MALE  +  b^WED  +  b^HEALTH  + 

b^TRAIN  +  b-AGE  +  boEDUC  +  b^RATE  +  u 

where: 

DURA    =  number  of  weeks  unemployed 
ANGLO    =  1  if  job  seeker  is  Anglo;  0  otherwise 
CHICANO    -  1  if  job  seeker  is  Chicane;  0  otherwise 
MALE    =  1  if  job  seeker  is  male;  0  otherwise 
WED    =  1  if  job  seeker  is  married  and  living  with  wife;  0  otherwise 
HEALTH    =  1  if  job  seeker  has  a  health  problem  which  restricts  work 
activity;  0  otherwise 
TRAIN    =  1  if  job  seeker  has  ever  completed  (a  formal  training 
program;  0  otherwise 
AGE    =  job  seeker's  age  in  years 
EDUC    =  job  seeker's  education  in  years 
RATE    =  aspiration  wage/EWAGE. 

All  the  variables  are  anticipated  to  h^^'e  a  negative  relationship 
with  the  number  of  weeks  unemployed  except  HEALTH,  AGE,  and  RATE. 
HEALTH,  TRAIN,  AGE,  and  EDUC  are  included  as  factors  which  should 
influence  a  potential  employer's  estimate  of  a  job  seeker's  productivity. 
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The  two  race  variables  and  the  sex  variable  are  included  to  capture 
discrimination  effects.    WED  is  included  since  persons  who  are  married 
have  greater  financial  pressures  on  average  than  do  unmarried  individuals; 
hence  they  have  a  greater  incentive  to  minimize  the  duration  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  results  of  estimating  equation  [5]  are  shown  in  table  3-40.  As 
anticipated  in  a  rural  southern  labor  market,  being  Anglo  and  being  male 


Table  3-40 
Aspiration  Wage  Equation 


Independent 
Variable 

Dependent  Variable:  Weeks  Unemployed 

XT   —  OQQ 

Constant 

30.8 

ANGLO 

-  6.60 

(2.770)* 

CHICANO 

-  .909 

(0.43) 

MALE 

-13.53 

(4.39)* 

WED 

-  .608 

(0.21) 

HEALTH 

6.46 

(3.41)* 

TRAIN 

-  1.29 

(0.56) 

AGE 

0.19 

(2.90)* 

EDUC 

0.46 

(1.88) 

RATE 

-  3.32 

(1.09) 

r2  " 

.35 

F 

12.75* 

Significant  at  the  .01  level. 
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were  significantly  related  to  a  lower  than  average  duration  of 
unemployment.    Restrictive  health  problems  were  associated  with  higher 
average  weeks  of  unemployment. 

It  is  possible  to  argue  that  the  sign  on  the  age  variable  is  not 
as  should  be  expected  in  light  of  the  high  unemployment  rates  normally 
found  in  younger  workers  and  the  premium  which  employers  normally  place 
on  experience.     These  factors  notwithstanding,  the  sign  is  not  necessar- 
ily   in  conflict  with  what  could  be  expected  in  the  rural  South.  The 
age  distribution  of  the  labor  force  is  skewed  significantly  toward 
older  age  groups.     Because  of  the  farm  to  nonfarm  migration  in  past 
years,  age  and  experience  may  not  be  that  closeJ.y  related  in  the  rural 
South.     Furthermore,  younger  workers  are  more  likely  to  become  easily 
discouraged  and  drop  out  of  the  labor  force  rather  than  continue  to  seek 
work  for  long  periods  of  time.     In  essence,  the  significance  of  the  AGE 
variable  and  its  sign  are  "correct"  for  the  rural  South. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  statistical  significance,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  explain  the  positive  sign  on  the  EDUC  variable.  One 
plausible  explanation  is  that  educated  workers  have  a  wider  range  of  jobs 
which  they  can  legitimately  consider  and  so  may  voluntarily  "choose" 
longer  unemployment.    Also,  the  "overqualif ied"  phenomenon  may  be  more 
prevalent  in  the  rural  South  than  elsewhere.     Jobs  which  actually  require 
a  substantial  amount  of  formal  education  are  not  prevalent  in  the  rural 
South,  and  those  who  hold  them  tend  to  have  long  tenure.     At  the  other 
extreme,  employers  whose  jobs  require  little  formal  education  are 
hesitant  to  hire  workers  who  possess  substantial  amounts.    As  a  result  it 
could  be  quite  difficult  for  an  educated  job  seeker  to  find  suitable 
employment. 
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Finally,  the  relationship  between  the  observed  RATE  variable:  and 
weeks  unemployed  must  be  explained.    Technically,  since -the  variable  is 
not  significant,  the  sign  is  of  no  concern.    However,  it  is  interesting 
to  hypothesize  what  a  negative  relationship  Implies.    Is  the  entire 
aspiration  wage-duration  hypothesis  questi^ible .for  .rural ■,labpr.mark^ 
In  all  probability  the  answer  is  yes.    Results  of  this  study  Indicate 
that  workers  in  rural  labor  markets  have  a  good  knowledge  of  prevailing 
wage  rates,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  wages  asked  by  unemployed  workers.  . 
If  this  is  true,  aspiration  wages  probably  do  not  deviate  substantially 
from  potential  job  offers. Because  of  this,  even  if  the  aspiration 
wage  declines  with  increasing  weeks  of  unemployment,  it  does  not  do  so 
significantly  and  thus  does  not  enhance  the  probability  that  an  employ- 
ment offer  will  be  forthcoming.    In  effect,  the  relationship  between  the 
aspiration  wage  and  employment  may  not  hold  J  h;  Jc.^se  labor  markets 
where  initial  aspirations  are  not  high. 

Occupational  Structure  and  Status 
Whether  making  an  initial  career  decision  or  contemplating ; a 
mid-career  shift,  occupational  decisions,  by  nature,  are  long-run. 
Obviously,  if  occupational  movement  were  costless,  yage  differentials 
would  be  the  sole  criteria  for  occupational  change.    Such  is  not  the 
case,  however,  because  most  occupational  decisions  involve  some  type  of 
cost  ~  for  example,  lost  wages,  trairiing  costs,  or  moving  expenses. 

Analysis  of  initial  occupational  choices  is  made  difficult  by  the 
fact  that  such  decisions  are  made  by  most  workers  at  a  relatively  early 


31^  , 

Comparison  of  aspiration  wage  rates  with  average  wages  for 
employed  workers  with  similar  race,  education,  and  sex  characteristics 
shows  that  aspiration  wage  rates  are  actually  si.ightly  below  the  average 
rates  of  employed  workers. 
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age  with  limited  knowledge  and  are  usually  only  made  between  broad 
occupational  categories.    Additional  difficulties  arise  because  there  are 
many  factors  which  limit  occupational  access,  such  as  lack  of  knowledge 
of  opportunities,  educational  or  training  requirements,  and  discrimina- 
tion of  various  kinds.    Given  the  nature  of  the  data  generated  by  this 
study,  it  would  be  impractical  to  attempt  to  analyze  the  process  of 
occupational  choice.     It  is,  however,  both  possible  and  useful  to  analyze 
the  occupational  choice  among  various  population  subgroups,  as  well  as 
to  attempt  to  perceive  possible  barriers  to  occupational  movement.  It 
can  be  argued  that  limitations  on  information  about  entry  channels  and 
various  restrictions  to  occupational  entry,  whether  justified  by  the 

nature  of  the  occupation  or  artificial,  are  the  most  important  factors 

32 

shaping  the  occupational  decision.        Such  analysis,  as  will  be  seen, 
lends  valuable  insight  into  such  characteristics  as  labor  force  partici- 
pation, wage  differentials,  and  income  differentials. 

Occupational  Variation  by  Worker  Characteristics 

Jables  3-41  and  3-42  show  the  current  occupational  structure  of 
household  heads  by  race  and  by  sex.     Obviously,  both  Anglos  and  Chicanos 
have  disproportionately  large  percentages  employed  in  the  professional 
and  administrative  categories  relative  to  Blacks.     In  fact.  Blacks  are 
underrepresented  on  a  relative  ba^sis  in  all  "white-collar"  occupations 
and  are  substantially  overrepresented  in  agricultural  and  service 
categories.     It  is  apparent  from  the  data  that  considerable  occupational 
segregation  exists  between  Blacks  and  Anglos^    The  difference  between 


^  For  an  informative  analysis  of  the  process  of  occupational  choice, 
see  Donald  R.  Kaldor  and  Donald  G.  Zytowski,  ''A  Maximizing  Model  of 
Occupational  Decision-Making,"  Personnel  Guidance  Journal  47  (April  1969): 
781-788. 
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Table  3-41 


Occupational  Distribution  of  Employed  Household  Heads 

by  Race  1974 
(Percent) 


Occupation 


Professional 

Administrative  and  managerial 

Clerical 

Sales 

Domestic  service 

Food-beverage  preparation 
Service  workers 
Plant  farming 
Animal  farming 

Misc.  agricultural,  forestry, 
and  fishing 

Manufacturing-raw 
Manufacturing-durables 
Manufacturing-assembly 
Construction  * 
Transportation 

Packaging 

Mining,  logging,  and  extraction 
Total  (number) 


Anglo 

Black 

Chicano 

Total 

10.5 

4.7 

9.3 

8.8 

15.2 

2.7 

11.1 

10.9 

7.8 

1.9 

3.5 

5.2 

7.0 

1.2 

4.0 

4.8 

0.7 

9.9 

0.5 

3.1 

1  n 

4.  9 

2.8 

2.5 

5.3 

9.3 

6.8 

6.7 

3.2 

16.9 

10.3 

8.5 

6.0 

7.1 

2.9 

8.1 

6.4 

8.1 

7.8 

2.9 

4.9 

2. 5 

3.4 

9.5 

6.4 

3.8 

l.U 

9.3 

5.6 

3.8 

7.0 

8.2 

9.5 

13.9 

9.8  ^ 

6:6 

8.8 

7.6 

7.4 

1.2 

4.5 

'  2.5'-'' 

2.4 

1.3 

1.4 

2.5 

1-7 

(903) 

(486) 

(397) 

(1,786) 

the  occupational  structure  of  Anglos  and  Blacks  suggests  that  the 
relatively  low  average  education  of  Blacks  hinders  their  occupational 
entry.     It  also  is  likely,  given  the  social  history  of  the  rural  South, 
that  racial  discrimination  continues  to  be  a  formidable  barrier  to 
entry  in  some  occupations. 

The  occupational  structure  of  the  Chicano  household  heads  appears 
to  be  "intermediate"  between  the  Anglo  and  Black  structures.     In  fact,  it 
probably  reflects  the  industrial  structure  of  Starr  County  more  than 
ai^y  other  single  factor. 

Occupational  segregation  on  the  basis  of  sex  is  even  more  apparent 

than  for  race  (see  table  3-42).    Women  are  heavily  concentrated  in 
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Table  3-42 


Occupational  Distribution  o£  Employed  Household  Heads, 
by  Sex  and  by  Race,  1974 
(Percent) 


Female  Male 


Occupation 

Black 

Anglo 

Total 

Black 

Anglo 

Total 

Professional 

7.8 

27.0 

18. 

1 

3.8 

8.4 

7.2 

Administrative  and  managerial 

J.J 

11  .  / 

7. 

1 

^ .  f 

1  S  7 

1 1  5 

Clerical 

1 .  / 

1  Q  R 
IJ  •D 

.■. .  ■ , 
8. 

3 

1  q 

A  7  : 

Sales 

u.  y 

y  •  u 

5 . 

1 

fi  7 

A  7 

Domestic  service 

37.4 

J  .  D 

19. 

3 

11 

n  Q 
u .  o 

U.J 

Food-beverage  preparation 

18.3 

3.6 

1  ^ 
IJ  . 

U 

0.8 

0.6 

0.7 

Service  workers 

4  4 

5.6 

Plant  farming 

0.0 

1.8 

„■  1. 

2 

22.1 

3.4 

^■;?,9.7-' 

Animal  farming 

0.0 

1.8 

0. 

8 

1.1 

2.3 

3.3 

Misc.  agricultural,  forestry. 

0.9 

0.9 

0. 

8 

8.1 

9.1 

8.7 

and  fishing 

Manufacturing-raw 

■  1.7 

1.8 

2. 

0 

5.9 

3.0 

3.6 

Manufacturing-durables 

0.0 

3.6 

1. 

6 

8.4 

10.3 

8.3 

Manufacturing-assembly 

7.2 

7.2 

6. 

7 

4.9 

9.6 

7.1 

Construction 

0.9 

0.0 

0. 

4 

12.1 

9.3 

11.3 

Transportation 

1.7 

1.8 

1. 

6 

11.1 

7.3 

8.4 

Packaging 

0.9 

0.9 

0. 

8 

5.7 

1.3 

2.7 

Mining,  logging,  and 

0.0 

0.0 

0. 

0 

2.2 

1.5 

1.7 

extraction 


Total  (number)  (115)     (111)     (254)     (371)     (795)  (1,535) 


professional  and  service  occupations — one  normally  considered  a  "good" 
category,  the  other  a  less  preferred  one.    The  professional  category 
reflects  the  relatively  large  number  of  women  in  the  .teaching  and  health 
care  professions.     The  tieavy  concentration  in  the  service  occupations 
reflects  the  disproportionately  large  number  of  .  Black  female  household 
heads. 

Table  3-43  contains  data  distributing  current  occupation  by  age  of 
household  head.     The  results  are  generally  as  anticipated.     They  are 
indicative  of  the  reluctance  of  younger  workers  to  go  into  such 
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Table  3-43 


Occupationai  Structure  of  Employed  Household  Heads'  -  ' 
hy  Age,  1974 
i  (Percent) 


Occupation 

16-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

64+ 

Professional 

6.7 

11 . 

4 

9.0 

7.7 

8.7 

4.9 

Administrative  and  managerial  . 

6.7 

9. 

1 

11.0 

12.5 

12.  2 

11.8 

Clerical 

6.7 

5. 

3 

7.0 

3.9 

3.2 

7.8 

Sales 

3.7 

5. 

6 

5.0 

.  4.1 

4.4 

5.9 

Domestic  service 

2.2 

1. 

5 

1.0 

5.1 

4-1 

7.8 

Pood-beverage  preparation 

0.7 

2. 

0 

2.3 

4.3 

1.2 

3.9 

Service  workers 

3.7 

5. 

6 

6.5 

8.7 

7.0 

6.9 

Plant  farming 

9.0 

9. 

1 

8.3 

7.D 

7  ft 
/  .  o 

Animal  farming 

1.5 

1. 

3 

2.5 

1.9 

4.7 

10.8 

Misc.  .agricultural,  forestry. 

4.5 

7. 

1 

4.8 

8.7 

9.9 

12.7 

and  fishing 

Manufacturing-raw 

4.5 

4. 

5 

3.8 

2.4 

2.9 

1.0 

Manufacturing-durables 

12.7 

7. 

1 

7.0 

8.2 

6.1 

3.9 

Manufacturing-assembly 

10.4 

7. 

8 

7.3 

7.2 

5.2 

3.9 

Construction 

7.5 

9. 

8 

12.5 

6.7 

12.5 

4.9 

Transportation 

10.4 

7. 

8 

7.5 

8.2 

5.8 

3.9 

Packaging 

5.2 

3. 

0 

2.3 

1.9 

1.7 

1,0 

Mining,  logging,  and 

3.7 

2. 

0 

2.3 

1.0 

0-9 

L.0 

extraction 


Total  (number)  (134)      (396)  (399)     (415)     (343)  (102)^ 


occupations  as  farming,  domestic  service,  and  food  services.    The  data 
also  reflect  the  difficulties  which  older  workers  have  in  changing 
occupations,  evidenced  by  the  high  percentage  of  older  workers  in  farming 
and  the  relatively  small  percentage  in  manufacturing.    In  general, 
however,  when  the  structure  of  occupations  is  compared  among  age  cate- 
gories, differences  are  surprisingly  small. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  distribution  of  occupations  by  education 
revealed  that  those  in  white-collar  occupations  had  the  highest  level  of 
educational  attainment.    Farming,  service  occupations,  and  construction 
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give  evidence  of  requiring  the  least. 

The  occupational  structure  found  in  the  sample  is  very. similar  to 

33 

that  found  in  another  study  of  rural  workers.        The  structure  reflects, 

the  type  of  limited  industrializ/^ tion  which  has  occurred  in  the  rural 

South*     The  occupational  distribution  by  race  conforms  to  a  racially 

segregated  structure  which  is  nationwide,  although  more  pronounced  in 
34 

the  rural  South. 

Occupational  Movements 

The  prevailing  occupational  structure  is  in  large  part  a  reflection 
of  the  industrial  structure  of  the  study  area  and  should  change  as  the 
industrial  mix  shifts.     In  fact,  this  is  the  case  with  a  substantial 
increase  in  white-collar  and  manufacturing  employment  and  a  decrease  in 
agricultural  employment,  as  reflected  in  the  differences  between  the 
data  in  table  3-41  and  the  first  occupation  of  the  sample  household  heads 
(see  table  3-44).     From  a  theoretical  standpoint,  it  should  be  expected 
that  change  in  occupational  structure  would  be  distributed  proportionately 
among  racial  groups.     It  is  obvious,  however,  that  such  is  not  the  case, 
especially  for  Blacks.     For  persons  remaining  in  the  same  county, 
movement  out  of  agriculture  has  been  proportionately  greater  for  Anglos 
than  for  Blacks  or  Chicanos,  as  has  movement  into  manufacturing.  The 
most  notable  difference,  however,  is  the  lack  of  movement  by  Blacks  into 
the  white-collar  occupations.     In  fact,  the  percentage  of  employed  Blacks 
in  the  professional  category  actually  declined. 

33 

Ray  Marshall,  Rural  Workers  in  Rural  Labor  Markets. 

34 

See,  for  example,  Robert  Houser  and  David  Featherman,  **White-Non 
White  Differentials  in  Occupational  Mobility  Among  Men  in  the  United 
States,  1962-1972,"  Demography  (May  1974),  and  Richard  B.  Freeman,  "Changes 
in  the  Labor  Market  for  Black  Americans,"  Brookings  Papers  on  Economic 
Activity,  no.  1  (1973). 
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Table  3-44 


Occupational  distribution  of  Employed  Household  Heads 
for  Firsf  Job  Held,  by  Race, 
as-Reported  1974 
(Percent) 


U  v»  v»  U  p  ci  U  J.  U 1 1 

Anglo 

DXaCK 

unicano 

Total 

Professional 

9.1 

5.2 

6.7 

7.3 

A  7 

J.  •  ± 

o  •  u 

O  •  u 

A  'X 

7 

A  n 

3*1 

\J»  D 

Z  •  3 

Food-beverage  preparation 

2.1 

3.5 

2.1 

2.3 

L  1 

An 

A  A 

A  ft 

'^A  A 

9Q  9 

1  Q  A 

Animal  farming 

0.8 

0.0 

5.9 

1.7 

Misc .  agricultural,  forestry. 

20.0 

21.6 

16.1 

19.2 

and  fishing 

Manufacturing-raw 

3.0 

2.6 

2.1 

2.6 

Manufacturing-durables 

8.0 

3.3 

2.4 

5.6 

Manuf a  c  t ur  ing-a  s  s  emb ly 

6.6 

2.8 

2.7 

4.6 

Construction 

6.7 

2.4 

6.2 

5.4 

Transportation 

6.8 

3.7 

8.3 

6.2 

Packaging 

4.4 

3.3 

1.9 

3.5 

Mining,  logging,  and 

1.8 

1.1 

1.9 

1.5 

extraction 

Total  (number) 

(903) 

(486) 

(397) 

(1,786) 

The  present  occupational  structure,  as  well  as  the  occupational 
movement  of  household  heads,  suggests  that  Blacks  particularly  have  not 
shared  equally,  in  terms  of  occupational  upgrading,  in  the  movement  of 
the  study  area  from  one  totally  dependent  on  agriculture  toward  a  more 
balanced  economy.    That  is,  Blacks  remain  concentrated  in  the  lower 
"status"  occupations  and  are  excluded  from  those  of  higher  "status." 

Occupational  Status 

The  esteem  with  which  the  community  in  general  holds  members  of  a 

given  occupation  is  one  of  the  important  factors  which  influence 
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occupational  decisions.     In  general,  higher  status  occupations  are 

preferred  and  therefore  are  more  difficult  to  enter.    These  occupations 

may  also  be  "high"  status  because  of  educational  or  other  requirements 

which  significantly  limit  the  ability  of  most  workers  to  enter  them. 

Analysis  of  occupations  by  status  helps  to  delineate  barriers  which  may 

exclude  individuals  or  groups  as  well  as  to  yield  additional  insight  into 

the  nature  and  degree  of  occupational  segregation. 

Although  a  wide  variety  of  factors  at  a  given  time  may  influence 

occupational  status,  there  are  two  which  are  generally  believed  to  be 

35 

the  most  important  —  educational  requirements  and  average  earnings. 
Based  on  this  assumption,  a  s-^^ple  index  was  constructed  by  adding  a 
standardized  value  for  average  educational  level  and  average  yearly 
earnings  of  sample  members  in  each  of  the  seventeen  occupational  catego- 
ries used  in  this  study.    After  construction  of  the  index,  the  categories 
were  reduced  to  seven  broader  classes.     Several  of  the  categories  were 
so  close  that  attempts  to  differentiate  would  have  been  meaningless, 
making  some  combination  necessary.     In  addition,  a  few  categories 
contained  a  small  absolute  number  of  observations.      The  combinations 
were  as  follows:  class  one  -  professional  and  administrative-managerial; 
class  two  =  clerical- technical  and  sales;  class  three  -  all  manufacturing 
and  construction;  class  four  =  service  workers,  packaging,  and  transpor- 
tation; class  five  =  mining-extractive  and  miscellaneous  agriculture, 
forestry,  and  fishing;  class  six  =  animal  and  plant  farming;  class  seven  = 
food  and  beverage  and  domestic  services. 

^^Fqr  a  discussion  of  occupational  indexes  and  an  example  of  a 
generally  accepted  index,  see  Otis  Dudly Duncan,  "A  Socioeconomic  Index 
for  all  Occupations,"  in  Occupations  and  Social  Status,  Alber  J.  Reiss 
et  al.   (New  York:  Free  Press,  1951). 
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Both  education  and  income  were  important  factors  in  differentiating 
classes  one  and  two  as  well  as  classes  six  and  seven  from  the  remaining 
classes  and  from  each  other.     However,  in  classes  three,  four,  and  five 
the  educational  pattern  was  such  that  income  became  the  important 
differentiating  factor. 

Data  in  table  3-45  show    the  distribution  of  employed  household 
heads  by  occupational  status  and  by  race.     Clearly,  Anglos  have  a  dispro 


Table  3-45 

Current  Occupational  Status  of  Employed 
Household  Heads,  by  Race 
(Percent) 


Occupational  Status 

Anglo 

Black 

Chicano 

Class  1 

26.1 

7.5 

20.6 

Class  2 

14.8 

3.1 

7.6 

Class  3 

30.1 

26.5 

23.9 

Class  4 

13.2 

22.9 

17.1 

Class  5 

9.4 

7.9 

10.7 

Class  6 

5.1 

17.7 

17.1 

Class  7 

1.5 

14.4 

3.0 

Number 

(899) 

(480) 

(393) 

Class  1  =  professional  and  administrative-managerial;  class  2  = 
clerical-technical  and  sales;  class  3  =  all  manufacturing  and 
construction;  class  4  =  service  workers,  packaging,  and  transportation; 
class  5  =  mining-extractive  and  miscellaneous  agriculture,  forestry, 
and  fishing;  class  6  =  animal  and  plant  farming;  class  7  =  food  and 
beverage  and  domestic  service. 


portionate  share  of  the  highest  status^ccupations,  and  Blacks  and 

Chicanos  are  overre presented  in  the  lowest.      Classes  three  and  four 

contain  the  largest  percentage  of  employed  household  heads  regardless 

of  race.    These  two  classes  also  contain  individuals  who  have  an  avrnrage 

10-12  years  of  education  and  whose  income,  while  above  the  poverty  level 

is  not  really  "middle"  income  by  national  standards. 
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The  distribution  by  sex  reveals  that  women  are  disproportionately 
represented  at  both  ends  of  the  status  scale  (see  table  3-46) .  The 

Table  3-46 

Current  Occupational  Status  of  Employed 
Household  Heads,  by  Sex 

(Percent)   


Occupational  Status* 

Men 

Women 

Class  1 

18.9 

25.9 

Class  2 

9.4 

13.8 

Class  3 

30.4 

10.9 

Class  4 

16.7 

15.8 

Class  5 

10.7 

0.4 

Class  5 

12.6 

2.0 

Class  7 

1.2 

31.1 

Number 

(1,525) 

(247) 

Class  1  =  professional  and  adtninistrative-tnanagerial;  class  2  = 
clerical -technical  and  sales;  class  3  =  all  manufacturing  and 
construction;  class  4  =  service  workers,  packaging,  and  transportation; 
class  5  =  mining-extractive  and  miscellaneous  agriculture,  forestry, 
and  fishing;  class  6  =  an.linal  and  plant  farming;  class  7  =  food  and 
beverage  and  domestic  service. 

relatively  large  number  of  women  in  the  highest  status  group  reflects 
the  fact  that  most  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  in  the  sample 
are  females;  the  high  percentage  in  the  lowest  status  category  reflects 
the  employment  of  women  exclusively  in  domestic  service.     Both  figures 
also  are  influenced  by  the  small  absolute  number  of  females  employed. 

Equally  as  important  as  current  occupational^  status  is  the  ability 
to  move  to  a  higher  ranked  occupation  during  a  worker's  lifetime. 
Table-  3-47  contains  data  by  race  on  the  percentage  of  workers  who  moved 
into  their  present  occupational  class  from  a  lower  class.     It  is  apparent 
.  that  there  has  been  considerable  occupational  movement  among  all  workers. 
However,  Blacks  appear  to  ha^e  a  relatively  small  probability  of  moving 
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Table  3-47 


Upward  Occupational  Movement  of  Employed  Household. Heads  as 
Percent  of  Total  in  Occupation  by  Race 


Anglo 

Black 

Chicano 

Moved 

Moved 

Moved 

Occupational 

from 

Number 

from 

Number 

from 

Number 

Status* 

Lower 

in 

Lower 

^  in 

Lower 

in 

Class 

Class 

Class 

.  Class 

Class 

Class 

Class  1 

59.7 

211 

33.3 

33 

60.8 

74 

Class  2 

54.0 

68 

53.8 

13 

71.4 

28 

Class  3 

46.9 

121 

r;5.9 

123 

67.4 

89 

Class  4 

33.6 

38 

53.8 

104 

50.8 

65 

Class  5 

44.3 

35 

15.8 

38 

32.5 

40 

Class  6 

0.0 

46 

2.4 

83 

0.0 

64 

Class  7 

0.0 

14 

0.0 

65 

0.0 

13 

Class  1  =  professional  and  administrative-managerial;  class  2  = 
clerical-technical  and  sales;  class  3  =  all  manufacturing  and 
construction;  class  4  =  service  workers,  packaging,  and  transportation; 
class  5  =  mining-extractive  and  miscellaneous  agriculture,  forestry, 
and  fishing;  class  6  =  animal  and  plant  farming;  class  7  «  food  and 
beverage  and  domestic  service. 


into  the  highest  occupational  category.    Blacks  and  Chicanos  show 
considerable  movement  into  the  middle  occupational  groups,  which  would 
indicate  a  lesser  ability  to  obtain  such  jobs  initially.     In  addition, 
changing  attitudes  have  opened  these  occupations  to  minority  groups  on 
a  greater  scale  than  existed  prior  to  the  1960s. 

The  majority  of  the  occupational  movement  was  from  3  given  class  to 
the  class  immediately  above;  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  household  heads 
moved  up  two  classes.    Upgrading  by  more  than  two  classeis  was  negligib/l^n ^ 
indicating  that  initial  access  to  a  given  occupation  is  very  important - 
In  fact,  race  and  initial  occupation  appear  to  be  the  two  moSw  Important 
factors  in  determining  current  occupational  status. 
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In  an  effort  to  isolate  the  individual  effect  of  factors  such  as   

race  and  first  occupation  on  current  occupational  status,  the  status 
index  was  used  as  the  dependent  variable  in  a  regression  equation. 
Independent  variables  included  in  the  analysis  were:  race,  sex,  age, 

training  program  participation,  county,  and  occupational  status  of  first 

.  ,  36 
job. 

Table  3-48  contains  the  results  of  the  regression  analysis.     In  light 
of  the  previous  discussion  the  results  are  as  anticipated.     The  possible 

Table  3-48 

Regression  Results:  Occupational  Status 
of  Household  Heads 


Independent  Variables 

Regression  Coefficient 

t-values 

Male 

0.3402 

2.06* 

Anglo 

0.3489 

7.62** 

Chicano 

0.3862 

2.76** 

Training 

0.0947 

2.08* 

Age 

-0.0002 

0.12 

Status  of  first  occupation 

0.4668 

22.95** 

Dodge 

0.1095 

0.80 

Natchitoches 

0.1143 

0.83 

Sunflower 

0.0905 

0.67 

Constant 

0.7898 

Significant  at  the  .05  level. 


Significant  at  the  .01  level. 

exception  is  the  finding  that,  other  things  constant,  age  does  not 
exert  any  influence  on  occupational  status.     The  regression  results 


For  a  description  of  the  form  taken  by  these  variables,  see  the 
labor  force  participation  discussion  in  this  chapter.     The  occupational 
status  variable  is  that  discussed  earlier  in  this  section. 
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attest  to  the  importance  of  access  to  a  relatively  high  status  occupa- 
tion initially*     The  results  definitely  support  the  conclusion  that 
occupational  segregation  based  on  race  and  sex  exists  in  the  rural  areas 
studied.    Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  effects  of 
discrimination  as  a  barrier  to  occupational  entry  from  other  factors, 
such  as  education,  which  are  related  to  race. 

Summary 

It  is  possible  to  make  several  general  observations  from  the 
preceding  analysis  relating  to  the  demand  for  and  supply  of  labor  in 
rural  southern  labor  markets. 

The  demand  side  of  the  labor  market  in  the  rural  South  is  dominated 
by  low  wage  firms  in  manufacturing,  services,  and  agriculture.  The 
outlook  for  short-term  expansion  of  total  labor  demand  is  concentrated  in 
such  low  wage  sectors  that  immediate  improvement  in  the  quality  of  jobs 
available  (in  terms  of  compensation)  is  unlikely.    Any  substantial 
increase  in  employee  compensation  will  have  to  originate  from  external 
pressure. 

In  spite  of  large  scale  out -migration,  the  demand  for  labor  is  still 
vastly  exceeded  by  the  available  and  potential  supply  of  labor.  Employer 
attitudes  with  respect  to  turnover,  absenteeism,  and  training  reflect 
this  situation.     Job  training  is  deficient  in  rural  jobs,  due  primarily 
to  the  nature  of  the  work.    As  a  result,  reduction  of  the  human  capital 
deficiency  is  not  likely  to -come  from  skills  learned  on  the  job. 

Demand  for  highly  trained  labor  in  public  employment  is  likely  to 
expand  little  in  the  short  run.     Even  if  upgrading  of  the  labor  force 
is  possible,  this  sector  will  not  be  able  to  account  for  any  significant 
employment  increase. 
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The  out-migration  from  the  rural  South  to  metropolitan  areas  is 
well  documented.     In  large  part  this  movement  resulted  from-  the  pull  of 
available  jobs  and  the  hope  for  better  earnings  and  a  high  living 
standard.    The    metropolitan  areas  offered  opportunities  in  the  form  of 
primary  labor  market  jobs.     In  effect,  migration  formed  a  bridge 
between  regional  labor  markets  and  an  avenue  for  poor  to  better  quality 
jobs.    Although  the  possibility  of  geographic  movement  remains,  the 
prospects  for  achievement  of  significant  economic  improvement  has  greatly 
diminished.     As  a  result,  the  rural  South  has  become,  in  effect,  a 
secondary  labor  market  characterized  by  low  labor  force  participation, 
high  labor  turnover,  and  a  poorly  educated  and  poorly  trained  labor 
force  with  low  earnings  capacity  ~  required  to  work  in  dead-end  jobs. 

In  many  ways,  the  rural  southern  labor  market  bears  a  resemblance 
to  the  dual  labor  market  found  in  urban  centers.    Most  of  the  character- 
istics   of  secondary  labor  markets  can  be  observed  for  a  substantial 
proportion  of  employment  opportunities  when  viewed  from  the  demand  side 
and  from  employer  attitudes.     There  is  considerable  difficulty,  however 
in  identifying  the  relevant  primary  labor  market,  making  the  dual  labor 
market  concept  itself  hard  to  apply  to  rural  areas. 

The  need  for  alternative  employment  opportunities  seems  obvious, 
and  with  the  reduction  of  opportunities  through  migration,  development 
of  the  rural  South  must  be  the  answer.     Clearly,  however,  developmental 
efforts  will  be  handicapped  by  deficiencies  in  the  quality  of  the 
indigenous  labor  supply. 

Several  observations  relating  to  the  labor  force  participation 
analysis  are  significant. 

1.      ;  Labor  force  participation  rates  in  the  rural  South  tend  to  b 

significantly  lower  than  those  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.    This  is 
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attributable  in  part  to  lower  educational  attainment,  greater  incidence 
of  health  problems,  and  an  age  distributibn  skewed  toward  the  tipper  age 
levels  in  rural  labor  markets.    It  also  is  indicative  of  the  limited 
number  of  job  opportunities  available  in  rural  areas  and  signals  the 
probable  existence  of  a  substantial  discouraged  worker  problem. 

2.  Health  plays  a  prominent  role  in  the  participation  decision 

of  all  groups  considered  except  teenage  women.     For  adults,  the  existence 
of  health  problems  is  by  far  the  major  determinant  of  labor  force  partici- 
pation. 

3.  The  existence  of  child  care  responsibilities  has  a  strong 
negative  influence  on  the  desire  to  work  of  married  and  teenage 

women.    However,  the  evidence  shows  that  the  provision  of  nearby  day  care 
facilities  can  work  to  encourage  participation  among  married  women. 

4.  The  presence  of  family  responsibilities  —  being« married  —  is 
a  very  important  factor  in  the  labor  force  participation  decision  of 
teenagers.    Marital  status  also  influences  the  participation  decision  of 
household  heads  as  a  group. 

5.  Because  of  their  influence  on  the  expected  wage,  investments 
in  human  capital,  through  formal  education  and  work  experience,  increase 
the  probability  of  labor  force  participation  for  all  adult  groups  except 
prime  age  males. 

Rural  labor  markets  appear  to  operate  relatively  well  in  the  dissem- 
ination of  emplojrment  information.     There  is  evidence  that  rural  workers 
possess  quite  accurate  knowledge  of  the  t3rpe  of  jobs  and  the  wages 
available.     This  also  may  be  true  for  potential  labor  force  participants. 
In  fact,  evidence  suggests  that  to  be  effective  in  rural  areas,  the 
Employment  Service  must  concentrate  more  on  expanding  the  type  and 

variety  of  placements  it  can  make  and  the  type  of  clientele  it  services. 
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The  analysis  of  rural  labor  market  behavior  reveals  indirect  evidence 
of  racial  and  sex  discrimination.    There  is  evidence  that  racial  and 
possibly  sex  discrimination  indirectly  affect  (via  the  expected  wage) 
the  labor  force  decision  of  Black  men,  female  household  heads,  and 
married  women.    Additionally,  the  finding  of  occupational  segregation 
by  both  sex  and  race  suggests  an  additional  effect  of  discrimination 
on  the  labor  force  decisions  of  the  same  groups.    Both  factors  help 
explain  lower  earnings  and  income  of  Black  families  and  of  households 
with  female  heads.     Such. results  also  indicate  that  antidiscrimination 
efforts  in  rural  areas  need  to  be  upgraded  and  that  if  they  are,  altera- 
tions in  labor  market  behavior  of  affected  groups  can  be  expected. 

Cursory  analysis  of  the  existing  industrial  structure,  which  is 
supported  by  an  examination  of  employers'  attitudes,  indicates  that 
private  employer  training  is  not  likely  to  occur.    Yetj,  lack  of  training, 
even  for  the  lirirlted  variety  of  jobs  available,  is  evident  among  the 
members  of  the  rural  labor  force.    The  earning  capacity  of  many  rural 
workers  is  thereby  severely  restricted.     In  addition,  limited  job  oppor- 
tunities reinforce,  as  well  as  contribute  directly  to,  the  low  levels  of 
labor  force  participation. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  available  jobs,  the  low  quality  of  existing 
sobs,  the  human  capital  deficiencies  in  miich  of  the  labor  force  age 
population,  as  well  as  the  numerous  institutional  restrictions  help 
explain  the  nature  and  operation  of  rural  southern  labor  markets.  The 
same  factors  also  clearly  indicate  that  the  private  sector  is  limited  in 
its  ability  to  provide  for  the  population. 
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CHAPTER  4 
INCOME  AND  EARiaNGS 


Income  is  the  most  common  measure  of  the  well-being  of  an 
individual  or    family.    Although  other  factors  (such  as  wealth)  may 
actually  be  involved,  the  command  over  goods  and  services  and  the 
ability  to  choose  among  various  options  of  life  is  limited  by  the 
level  of  current  income  for  most  families.     In  the  rural  South,  few 
families  have  command  over  more  than  one  economic  resource,  the  human 
resource,  measured  in  terms  qf  their  own  physical  and  mental  capacities. 
As  a  result,  the  capacity  to  earn  and  the  level  of  current  earnings 
should  be  the  focal  point  of  any  analysis  of  household  income  in  the 
rural  South. 

In  addition,  the  level  and  distribution  of  personal  income  and 
per  capita  income  may  serve  as  a  measure  of  the  economic  well-being  of 
a  region  and  its  inhabitants.    Analysis  of  the  sources  of  individual 
incomes,  as  well  as  the  absolute  levels,  may  also  be  utilized  to 
investigate  the  potential  for  internally  financed  regional  economic 
growth.    Further,  comparison  of  income  sources  and  levels  among 
population  subgroups  (such  as  age,  racej,  and  education)  yields  insight 
into  the  causative  factors  of  unequal  income  distribution.    Such  a 
comparison  also  indicates  the  extent  to  which  human  capital  endowment 
and  labor  market  discrimination  influence  the  current  level  and  dis- 
tribution of  income. 
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Distribution  of  Current  Income 
The  average  household  income  for  the  rural  sample  was' $6,353  in 
1973,    This  is  substantially  below  the  mean  income  for  the  South  and 
for  the  United  States  even  in  1969 The  mean  income  for  the  sample, 
although  indicative  of  the  overall  low  income  levels,  fails  to  show 
many  important  factors  influencing  level  and  distribution.    Table  4-1 
contains  1973  mean  income  values  for  several  population  subgroups. 


Table  4-1 

Mean  Income  of  Households 
by  Race,  Sex,  Age,  and  .County,  1973 
(Dollars) 


Category 


County  of  residence 
Dodge 

Natchitoches 

Sunflower 

Starr 

Race  of  head 


Mean  Income 


$  7,772 
6,167 
6,023 
5,409 


Anglo 

8,490 

Black 

4,037 

Chicano 

5,197 

of  head 

Male 

7,479 

Female 

3,286 

of  head 

16-24 

5,452 

25-34 

7,907 

35-44 

8,619 

45-54 

9,225 

55-64 

6,137 

65  and  over 

3,553 

Census  figures  show  that  the  mean  family  income  for  the  United 
States  in  1969  was  $9,590  and  for  the  South  was  $9,486.    The  mean  for 
all  families  and  unrelated  individuals  in  the  South  was  $7,933.  Census 
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Substantial  variation  in  total  income  by  race,  sex,  and  age  is 
obvious.    Thus,  if  average  income  is  used  as  a  basis  for  decision. 
Dodge  County  would  be  preferable  as  a  place  of  residence  to  any  of 
the  other  three.    Starr  would  be  the  least.    Although  the  mean  income 
figures  reveal  important  information  about  the  relative  Income  of 
population  subgroups,  they  cannot  answer  two  important  questions: 
What  is  the  distr:';bution  of  personal  income,  and  what  is  the  extent 
of  variation  among  subgroups?  ; 

Although  not  shown  by  mean  figures,  almost  70  percent  of  the 
sample  households  had  a  total  income  below  the  1973  mean  income  of 
$6,353.     In  part,  the  result  reflects  variations  between  racial  sub- 
groups; the  within-group  variation  was  less  extreme  (see  table  4-2). 
It  appears  that  not  only  are  Anglos  absolutely  better  off  than  Chicanos 
or  Blacks  in  terms  of  income,  but  for  Anglos  the  distribution  of 
personal  income  is  less  skewed  toward  the  lower  levels. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  income  of  Black  households 
between  counties  in  percentage  terms  (see  table  4--3) .    However,  Blacks 
are  not  substantially  better  off  in  absolute  terms  in  any  one  county, 
as  indicated  by  the  low  county  means  for  Blacks:    Dodge,  $4,746; 
Natchitoches,  $4,097;      J  Sunflower,  $3,745.    Differences  In  mean 
income  across  coumties  are  more  pronounced  for  Anglos  (Dodge,  $8,571; 
Natchitoches,  $7,558;  Sunflower,  $9,593;  and  Starr,  $11,053).  When 


data  also  show  that  mean  family  income  for  rural  nonfarm  and 
rural  farm  was  $7,800  and  $7,388,  respectively,  in  1969.    In  four 
years,  average  income  in  the  rural  san^le  counties  had  failed  to  reach 
the  1970  Census  levels.    U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 
Cens us ,  United  States  Census  of  Population:     1970>  General  Social 
and  Economic  Characteristics >  Final  Report  PC(1)-C1,  U.S.  Summary. 
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Table  4-2 


Total  Income  of  Sample  Households 
by  Race  and  Sex  of  Heads,  1973 
(Percent) 


Income  Category  Anglo    Chicano      Black'  tiale     Fet'-a^e  Total 


$0-999 
1000-1999 
2000-2999 
3000-3999 
AOOO-4999 

5000-5999 
6000-6999 
7000-7999 
8000-8999 
9000-9999 


1.7 

5.2 

7.7 

2.3 

10.0 

11.8 

17.7 

25.3 

10.6 

35.4 

12.0 

17.1 

19.9 

14.3 

19.2 

8.0 

14.8 

12.  S 

11.5 

^  9 

6.1 

8.2 

7.1 

7.5 

•  3 

6.4 

7.8 

7.1 

7.4 

..8 

6.5 

6.1 

4.8 

.'j.7 

J. 7 

5.5 

3.4 

3.7 

i.3 

2.1 

5.0 

4.5 

2.8 

4.8 

2.5 

5.0 

3.6 

1.7 

4.2 

2.0 

18.7 

7.0 

5.3 

15.0 

3.2 

10.2 

3.7 

1.6 

7.S 

0.8 

3.3 

0.8 

0.2 

2.4 

0.1 

4.3 
17.3 
15.6 
11.1 

6.9 

6o9 
5.9 
4.5 
4.2 
3.6 


10,000-14,999  18.7         7.0  5.3       O.U         J.^  11.8 

15,000-24,999  "    10.2         3.7  1.6         7.:^         0.8  6.0 

25.000  and  over  ^  ^         "  «  2.4         0.1  1.8 


mean  income  figures  are  compared  directly  between  Anglos  and  nbn-Anglos, 
it  appears  that  Anglos  are  in  the  most  favorable  income  positir'r,  in 
counties  where  they  constitute  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the 
population. 

Clearly,  female  headed  households  are  in  an.  adverse  jiosition 
with  respect  to  Income  (see  table.  4-2).    Not  only  is  their  mean  income 
absolutely  low  ($3,286),  but  over  65  percent  of  female  headed  house- 
holds had  an  income  in  m'!-  below  the  mean.    The  distribution  of  inco^nG 
for  male  headed  house^A^ld3  is  also  skewed  toward  the  lower  income 
categories,  but  the  hif>ier  mean  around  which  the.  distribution  is 
centered  is  significant  in  terms  of  relative  wc'a-bedxig. 
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Table  4-3 


Total  Income  of  Hou'jehold  by  County 
by  te,  m 
(Pcrcant) 


Income  Category  (J) 


0-999 

1000-1999 
2000-29'^9 
3000-3')99 
4000-4999 

H  5000-5999 
io  6000-6999 

7000-/999 

8000-c.}59 

9000-9999 

10,000-14,999 
15,000-24,999 
25,000  and  over 

Total  (number) 


Da 

age 

Natchitoches 
Anglo  Black 

Sunflower 

Stdrr 

Anglo 

Black 

Anglo 

Black 

Anglo 

Chicano 

11 

4.2 

5.9 

0.7 

10.2 

2,9 

5.2 

12.2 

21.6 

14(3 

2). 3 

6.9 

26.6 

8,8 

IIJ 

10  6 

15,1 

23.4 

10.7 

17.2 

.  5.9 

17,3 

8.5 

10.2 

8.4 

12.2 

6.6 

14.3 

U 

15.2 

6.0 

6.0 

7  1 

7  Q 

4,2 

7  0 

J. 3 

0  n 

6.3 

'.3 

5.5 

7,0 

2,9 

7.9 

6.0 

5.4 

C  1 

J\\ 

5.0 

^.3 

^,5 

2.9 

6.1 

4.6 

4.2 

5  J 

4.1 

8.7 

3.2 

2.9 

3.5 

4.9 

5.4 

2.2 

6.^ 

2.3 

8.8 

.  4.5 

4.7 

3.0 

5.1 

0.9 

5.5  ' 

1.7 

2.9 

3.4 

20.1 

8.4 

15.3 

4.7 

20.4 

4.7 

26.5 

6.9 

10.4 

2.4 

8.4 

1.6 

11.1 

1.3 

23.5 

,  3.4 

3.2 

0.0 

2.1 

0.6 

i.2 

0.0 

2.9 

0.8 

(632) 

(167) 

(502) 

(320) 

(297) 

m 

(34) 

(736) 

As  anticipated,  younger  and  older  households  have  relatively  low 
income  levels.    Those  in  the  prime  earnings  years  (25-54)  have  the 
highest  levels  (see  table  4-4).    The  relatively  poor  position  of  the 
65  years  and  over  group  is  related  to  family  size  and  limited  access 
to  earned  income. 


Table  4-4 

Total  Household  Income  by  Age,  1973 
(Percent) 


Income  Category 

Age  Category 

18-24      25-34      35-44      45-54      55-64    65  and  over 

SO-999 

4.5 

1.3 

3.3 

3.6 

6.5 

5.5 

1000-1999 

12.3 

9.7 

7.9 

9.1 

18.4 

31.3 

2000-2999 

12.8 

8.4 

8.9 

9.8 

12.8 

28.6 

3000-3999 

12.3 

10.6 

7.5 

11.5 

11.4 

12.6 

4000-4999 

8.9 

7.1 

6.2 

8.2 

6.8 

6.0 

5000-5999 

9.5  ' 

7.8 

7.9 

9.1 

7.4 

3.9 

6,000-6999 

10.6 

7.6 

7.5 

6.2 

5.8 

3.2 

7000-7999 

7.3 

5.4 

5.0 

6.6 

4.6 

1.9 

8000-8999 

4.5 

6.7 

5.0 

5.5 

4.6 

1.4 

9000-9999 

4.5 

5.2 

5.2 

3.8 

4.2 

1.4 

10,000-14,999 

10.6 

20.3 

21. 1 

14.0 

11.0 

2.1 

15,000-24,999 

2.2 

7.6 

12.4 

9.8 

4.4 

1.3 

25,000  and  over 

0.0 

2.2 

2.3 

2.7 

2.3 

0.8 

Total  (number) 

(179) 

(462) 

(483) 

(54-9) 

(571) 

(913) 

Sources  of  Income  • 

The  current  level  of  incone  is  determined  largely  by  the  sourt^^ 

of  household  income  or,  as  is  the  case  of  many  households,  the  sources  \ 

to  which  it  is  restricted.     In  general,  household  income  is  generated 

by  two  sources,  earnings  and  transfers.     A  more  useful  delineation,", 

however,  is  provided  by  dividing  these  two  major  categories  into 
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several  subgroups.    Therefore,  in  this  study,  earned  Income  is  divided 
into  Voges  and  salaries  and  business  income  (i.e.,  proprietor's  earnings). 
Other  income  is  classified  as  government  transfers  or  other  private 
sources.    Because  of  the  importance  of  Social  Security  in  the  rural 
South,  Old  Ag€i  Survivors  Disability  and  Health  Insurance  (OASDHI)  is 
shovm  as  a  separate  category. 

County  Distributions  of  Sources 

Table  4-5  contains  the  distribution  of  the   sources  of  income  by 

county.    Obviously,  earned  income  in  the  form  of  wages  and  salaries  is 

by  far  the  most  significant,  but  as  a  percent  of  the  total  income  it  is 

2 

somewhat  low  when  compared  with  findings  of  national  studies.  The 
"percent  of  the  households  in  the  sample  receiving  business  income  is 
also  lower  than  the  national  figure.      Only  Starr  County  displayed  a 
percentage  of  households  with  wage  and  salary  incomes  which  were 
sufficiently  different  from  the  total  to  merit  comment."    In  all 
probability  the  higher  proportion  of  Incore  accounted  for  by  wages 
and  salaries  in  Starr  County  reflects  the  relatively  smaller  percentage 
of  older  households  in  the  county  as  well  as  the  higiier  labor  force 
participation  for  Chicano  mien.     In  general,  however,  the  variation  in 
percent  of  households  with  earned  income  is  not  great  across  counties^ 
Although  a  lack  of  significant  differences  was  characteristic  of 
earned  income,  the  opposite  is  true  for  other  sources  of  income.  Both 


For  exainple9  a  1962  study  of  a  national  sample  found  that  78  per- 
cent-of  all  households  had  some  wage  and  salary  Income.    Dorothy  S. 
Projector,  G.S.  Weis,  and  E.T.  Thoresen,  "Composition  of  Income  as 
Shown  by  the  Survey  of  Financial  Characteristics  of  Consumers,"  in 
Papers  on  the  Size  Distribution  of-  Wealth  and  Income^  ed.  Lee  Scanlon 
(New  York:    National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  1969),  pp.  107-156. 
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Table  4-5 


Source  of  Income  of  Households 
Receiving  by  County,  1973 
(Percent) 


Source 

Dodge 

Natchitoches 

Sunflower 

Starr 

Wages  and  salaries 

63.0 

62.7 

57.4 

62.6 

69.7 

Business  income* 

11.7 

15.4 

10.0 

9.8 

11. 6 

Other-private** 

11.1 

16.4 

12.2 

6.8 

9.0 

+ 

Transfers-government 

27.9 

27.1 

36.3 

23.2 

24.0 

Social  Security 

28.3 

31.9 

31.2 

28.2 

21.6 

*Includes  farm  income  for  those  who  own  and  operate  a  farm, 

**Includes  interest  and  dividend  payments,  rental  income,  private 
pensions,  private  donations. 

'^'includes  Veterans  Benefits,  Old  Age  Assistance,  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children,  Workman's  Compensation,  Aid  to  the  Blind  or 
Disabled,  and  Unemployment  Insurance. 


"other-private"  and  government  transfers  vary  among  the  counties  by 
substantial  amounts.    Variations  in  private  sources  probably  reflect 
the  industrial  structure  of  the  counties  as  well  as  the  relative 
wealth.     The  differences  in  percent  of  households  receiving  Social 
Security  are  a  function  of  age  distribution  of  the  population  and  of 
industrial  structure  (i.e.,  covered  employment).    Accordingly,  the 
variations  are  as  expected.     It  is  more  difficult  to  explain  differences 
among  the  counties  in  government  transfers.    Racial  distribution  within 
the  counties  may  be  a  factor. 

In  order  to  gauge  the*effect  of  race  and  county  variations.  Income 
source  was  distributed  by  race  of  household  (see  table  4-6).  Several 
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•     •     Table  4-6 

Source  of  Household  Income,  by  Race,  1973 
(Percent) 


Source  . 

Anglo 

Chicano 

Black 

Wages  and  salaries 

61.7 

67.1 

61.3 

Business  income 

\6.3 

11.6 

4.7 

Other-private* 

17.0 

8.9 

4.1 

Transfers-government** 

20.7 

25.0 

40.9 

.  Social  Security 

30.7 

20.8 

29.4 

Includes  interest  and  dividend  payments,  rental  Income,  private 
pensions,  private  donations. 

Includes  Veterans  Benefits,  Old  Age  Assistance,  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children,  Workman* s  Compensation,  Aid  to  the  Blind  and 
Disabled,  Unemployment  Insurance. 

important  observations  may  ^e  mde  by  comparing  data  in  table  4--5  with 
that  in  table  4-6.    First,  race  alone  does  not  explain  intercounty 
variations  in  government  transfers.    If  this  were  the  case.  Sunflower 
County  should  have  contained  the  largest  percentage  of  households  with 
this  income  source.     In  fact,  it  contained  the  smallest.    Second,  the 
variations  across  counties  in  "other-private"  sources  pr;  .:;j=>ly  are  a 
function  of  race.     It  is  obvious  that  private  income  sources  apply  to 
relatively  few  Blacks,  as  does  business  income.     In  terms  of  number  of 
recipients,  government  transfers  are  more  significant  as  an  income 
source  for  Blacks  than  for  Anglos  or  Chicanos,  but  they  are  an  impor- 
tant source  for  all  groups. 

The  relative  impact  of  access  to  various  sources  of  income  is 

illustrated  by  comparing  the  means  of  income  received  by  various 
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sources.    The  mean  wages  for  the  sample  was  $6,411  (1973) ;  the  mean 
of  business  income  was  $7,73/.    These  are  more  than  twice  the  mean 
figures  for  any  ''ther  source. 

The  mean  private  transfer  income  for  the  sample  in  1973  was  $2,521, 
compared  with  $1,135  for  government  transfers  and  $1,844  for  Social 
Security.    The  importance  of  these  figures  is  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  private  transfers  usually  represent  a  supplement  to  earned  income, 
but  government  transfers* and  Social  Security  are  more  likely  to  be  the 
major  source  of  household  income. 

Government  transfers.  Social  Security,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
private  transfers  are  distributed  on  the  basis  of  factors  over  which 
the  individual  or  household  exercises  little  control.    Even  the  fact 
of  receipt  or  nonreceipt  may  be  outside  the  individual's  ability  to 
influence,  as  it  is  determined  by  a  political  process  in  which  the 
recipient  seldom  is  an  effective  part. 

In  contrast,  the  level  of  earned  income  is  influenced  by  direct 
actions  of  the  individual  or  household.    Additionally,  individual 
characteristics  such  as  sex,  education,  and  training  may  be  important 
determinants  of  the  level  of  earnings. 

Sources  of  Earned  Income 

Almost  70  percent  of  the  households  in  the  sample  had  some  earned 
income  in  1973,  in  the  form  of  either  wages  and  salaries  or  proprietor's 
income.    This  is  low  compared  with  national  figures.    However,  in  light 
of  an  age  distribution  which  has  a  disproportionately  small  number  in 
working  age  categories  and  a  labor  force  participation  rate  of  42.3 
percent  for  the  over  16  population  (57  percent  for  household  heads), 
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it  is.  surprising  that  there  were  not  even  fewer  households  with  earned 
income • 

The  mean  value  of  earned  income  .for  the  3,158  households  reporting 
some  income  earned  was  $6,618  ($6,411  for  wages. and  salaries  and  $7,732 
for  proprietor's  income).    These  figures,  relative,  to  total, income 
distribution,  lead  to  the  hypothesis,  that,  for  the  majority  of.  those 
with  earned  income,  this  source  should  account  for  a  significant 
percentage  of  total  income.    Table  4-7.  shows  the,  percent,  of,, total 
income  constituted  by  earnings  for  the  sample  counties.,  r For, the 
majority  (71  percent)  of  the  sample  households  with, earned, income,  it 
is  the  major  ,  detexjninant  of  their  current  income  level. 


Tfble  4-7 

Earned  Income  as  Percent  of  Total  Income 
for  Households  with  Earnings  in  1973, 
by  County 
(Percent) 


Percent 
Earned 

Total 

Dodge 

Natchitoches 

Sunflower 

Starr 

0-10 

1.9 

2.5 

1.9 

2.3 

4.0 

11-20 

2.4 

2.9 

3.9 

1.1 

1.9 

21-30 

2.3 

3.4 

2.5 

2.3 

1.0 

31-40 

3.0  ■ 

3.2 

2.9 

2.6 

3.1 

41-50 

3.1 

3.6 

4.3 

2.8 

1.9 

51-60 

4.0 

5.8 

3.9 

3.4 

3.1 

61-70 

3.4 

4.1 

2.7 

2.8 

3.8 

71-80 

4.4 

4.5 

4.5 

4.3 

4.3 

81-90 

4.6 

5.9 

4.8 

3.4 

4.2 

91-100 

70.9 

64.5 

68.6 

75.0 

75.6  • 

Total  (number) 

(2185) 

(561) 

(316) 

(531) 

(577) 
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Findings  regarding  income  sources  and  the  mean  income  levels  by 

source  in  the  sample  counties  allow  several  inferences  about  the  role 

of  earnings  in  total  income.    First,  there  appears  to  be  relatively 

little  current  income  generated  by  accumulated  wealth.    Second,  the  , 

restrictions  placed  on  earned  income  associated  with  many  government 

transfers  make  it  unlikely  that  earnings  are  a  major  Income  source 

3 

for  families  with  government  transfer  income.      These  factors  coupled 
with  low  means  of  government  transfer  income  and  private  transfers 
suggest  that  the  greater  the  percentage  of  income  accounted  for  by 
earnings,  the  higher  is  the  total  current  income.    Table  4-8  contains 
data  on  the  percent  of  current  income  derived  from  earnings,  by  current 
income  categories.    The  hypothesis  tendered  appears  true. 

As  the  level  of  income  rises,  in  general  the  percent  of  income 
earned  rises.    The  major  exceptions  are  the  highest  and  lowest  income 
categories.    The  relative  decline  in  percent  of  total  income  earned 
by  households  with  current  income  in  excess  of  $25,000  probably  reflects 
the  relationship  between  high  current  earnings  and  wealth.  Nevertheless, 
72  percent  of  the  households  in  this  category  received  between  90  and 
100  percent  of  their  income  from  earnings. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  earnings  accounted  for  90-100  per- 
cent of  the  total  income  for  80  percent  of  households  with  less  than 

$1,000  current  incomer^ Most  of  these  households  may  not  be  eligible 

4 

for  any  of  the  federally  financed  welfare  programs.      Although  the 

^OASHDI,  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) ,  and  at  the 
'"'  time  of  this  study  Old  Age  Assistance  (OAA)  were  major  government  programs 
having  earnings  restrictions. 

^A  number  appeared  to  be  eligible  but  were  not  receiving  any  type 
of  support.    The  programs  referred  to  are  OAA,  AFDC,  Aid  to  the  Blind,  and 
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Table  A 


Earned  Income  as  Percen      f  Total  Income 
by  Income  Category,  1973 


1"^"^°^^   Percent  Earned  V 

Category  0-10    11-20    21-30    31-40    41-50    51-60    61-70    71-80    81-90    91-100  fb+at 

 ^  ^  —   :■  


$0-999 

0.0 

3.6 

1.8 

5.4 

1.8 

3.6 

0.0 

1.8 

1.8 

80.4 

S€ 

1000-1999 

5.5 

6.6- 

7.7 

6.1 

3.3 

6.6 

1.1 

3.3 

3.3 

56.4 

\%\ 

2000-2999 

4.9 

5.8 

5.3 

.  5.3 

4.4 

6.8 

7.3 

7.4 

2.9 

52.9 

206 

3000-3999 

2.8 

3.3 

1.2 

4.5 

3.7 

8.1 

6.5 

4.9 

4.5 

60.6 

4000-4999 

2.3 

2.8 

1.1 

4.0 

4.5 

6.2 

3.4 

4.5 

6.2 

65.0 

177 

5000-5999 

0.0 

1.6  ' 

2.7 

3.8 

3.8 

2.2 

5.9 

8.6 

4.9 

66.5 

/85- 

6000-6999 

0.6 

2.3 

1.2 

0.6 

5.8  - 

f.o 

4.0 

8.7 

5.8 

67.1 

173 

7000-7999 

1.5 

0.0  ,^ 

0.8 

3.8 

2.3 

0.8 

2.3 

1.5 

6.8 

80.5 

\^^ 

8000-8999 

1.7 

0.0 

1.7 

2.5 

1.7 

5.0 

0.0 

4.1 

5.0 

78.5. 

121 

9000-9999 

0.0 

0.9 

^.5 

0.9 

3.6 

0.9 

2.7 

2.7. 

1.8 

81  8 

I  10 

10,000-14,999 

1.1 

0.0 

0.6  ^, 

0.6 

1.1 

1.7 

1.-4 

2.5 

4.5 

86.5 

15^(9,0^24,999 

0.5, 

1.1  ' 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.6 

5-4 

4.3 

5.9 

81.3 

137 

25,000  and  over 

1.9 

7.4'"*t 

0.0 

1.9 

5.6 

0.0 

2.7 

•3.7 

3.7 

72.2 

5¥ 
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absolute  number. of  households  involved  is  small,  the  extremely  low 
income  level  indicates  a  serious  unresolved  problem. 

The  importance  of  earned  income  to  a  majority  of  households  in  the 
sample  is  obvious •     It  also  is  apparent  that  the  level  of  earnings  is 
subject  to  considerable  variation  among  households.     Earned  income  of 
a  given  household  can  be  separated  into  two  components  —  earnings  of 
the  household  head  and  earnings  of  other  household  members.  Most 
households  with  more  than  one  wage  earner  are  husband-wife  households. 
In  the  rural  sample  over  85  percent  of  the  secondary  family  workers 
were  wives •    Analysis  of  earned  income  of  household  members  other  than 
the  head  will,  therefore,  be  confined  to  working  wives. 

Earnings   of   Household  Head 

For  most  households  the  income  of  the  household  head  is  a  major 
portion  of  the  total  family  income.     Since  earnings  are  the  major 
income  source  for  a  majority  of  families,  it  follows  that  the  earnings 
of  the  head  will  be  a  major  determinant  of  total  family  income.  Sixty- 
thT"ee  percent  of  the  household  heads  in  the  rural  sample  had  some 
earnings  during  1973.     For  those  1,995  households,  the  earnings  pf  the 
head  were  a  relatively  large  component  of  total  income,  as  the  data  in 
table  4-9  indicate.    Although  less  than  half  the  total  households 
derived  all  of  their  income  from  the  head's  earnings,  80  percent 
obtained  the  majority  of  1973  income  from  this  source.    These  figures 
varied  only  slightly  across  cc  nties. 

Aid  to  the  Permanently  ana  Total  Disabled.     (Note:    ABD  refers  to  the 
combined  category  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  and  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and 
Totally  Disabled.) 
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Table  4-9 


Earnings  of  Household  Head  as  a 
Percent  of  Total  Household  Income 
1973 


Percent 
of  Income 

Family  Heads 

Total 

Dodge 

Natchitoches 

Sunflower 

Star: 

1-10 

2  0 

2.6 

2.3 

1.8 

1.3 

11-20 

2.4 

2.0 

4.0 

0.8 

2.9 

21-30 

3.7 

4.0 

4.4 

3.9 

2.5 

31-40 

5.1 

4.2 

5.3 

6.1 

4.8 

41-50 

7.9 

7.2 

8.4 

7.5 

8.4 

51-60 

9.9 

10.4 

9.7 

10.2 

9.3 

61-70 

9.1 

11.4 

8.4 

8.9 

7.6 

71-80 

9.2 

~"9 .8 " 

~8.4 

8.3 

10.1 

81-90 

7.8 

8.8 

9.0 

6.5 

7.0 

91-100  . 

43.1 

39.7 

40.1 

45.9 

46.2 

Total  (number) 

(1995) 

(501) 

(476) 

(492) 

(526) 

The  level  of  earnings  varies  substantially  with  the  specific 
characteristics  of  an  individual  household  head.    For  example,  the 
mean  earnings  figure  was  $6,002  for  all  household  heads,  but  female 
heads  of  household  earned  half  that  figure  ($3,049).     Similar  variation 
in  mean  earnings  is  found  among  racial  groups,  as  the  data  in  table  4-10 
indicate.    Anglo  mean  earnings  were  substantially  above  those  of 
Chicanos  and  Blacks.     Variations  by  age  appear  to  conform  'to  the 
normal  pattern  associated  with  low  earnings  for  young  workers,  rising 
earnings  into  the  prime  labor  age  categories,  and  a  decline  in  later 
years. 

Table  4-11  shows  distribution  of  earned  income  which  further 

identifies  the  variations  by  race  and  sex  of  the  household  head.  The 

two  most  important  apparent  factors  are  the  relatively  small  percentage 

of  Blacks  and  Chicanos  with  earnings  above  $10,000  and  the  large 
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Table  A-10 


Mean  Earnings  of  Household  Heads 
by  Selected  Characteristics 
1973 


Characteristic  of  Head 

Mean  Earnings 
(Dollars) 

Sample  Size 
(Nvmber) 

Sex 
Male 
Female 

$6,5-69 
3,0A9 

1,677 
322 

Race 
Anglo 
Black 
Chicano 

8,2AA 
3,A03 
A, 587 

938 
551 
520 

Age 
16-24 
25-3A 
35-AA 
A5-5. 
55-6A 

65  and  over 

A,1A9 
6,685 
7,048 
6,558 
4,995 
3,983 

166 
421 
427 
461 
371 
153 

percentage  of  female  heads  with  under  $3,000  ir:  earned  income.  The 
most  important  factor,  however,  is  the  overall  low  earnings  distribution 
which  is  accentuated  for  Black,  Chicane,  and  all  female  household  heads. 

The  percent  of  total  income  not  accounted  for  by  earnings  of 
householvl  heads  must  come  from  one  of  three  sources;  tr.nnsfer  payments 
to  the  head,  earnings  of  other  family  members,  or  transfer  payments  to 
other  family  members.    Most  household  heads  (83  percent)  who  had  earn- 
ings derived  90-100  percent  o^ their  total  income  from  this  source. 
Transfer  payments  were  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  household 
head's  income.    Therefore,  income  generated  by  bthar  family  members 
is  the  most  important  factor  accounting  for  differences  between  the 

total  income  and  the  earnings  of  the  household  head. 
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Table  4-11 


Earnings  of  Household  Heads 
by  Race  and  Sex,  1973 
(Percent) 


.rnings 

Race 

Sex 

Anglo 

Black 

Chicano 

Male 

Female 

?l-50l> 

1 . 7 

Q  C 

O.D 

4.9 

O  "7 
1,1 

14 .  y 

501—1000 

3.4 

xO .  3 

o.  5 

4 .  / 

14 . 3 

T  OOT      T  COM 

1001-1500 

3  .o 

y .  3 

0.5 

4.5 

Ix.  2 

1501-2000 

3.6 

9.8 

11.5 

6.4 

9.3 

2001-2500 

2.8 

9.4 

6.8 

5.3 

5.0 

2501-3000 

3.4 

7.1 

13.4 

6.2 

7.5 

3001-4000 

7.0 

10.9 

17.1 

9.9 

7.1 

4001-5000 

7.8 

11.9 

10.3 

9.2 

5.9 

5001-6000 

9.2 

9.3 

10.3 

9.7 

5.6 

6001-7000 

9.3 

4.2 

5.4 

7.5 

2.2 

7001-8000 

8.9 

4.4 

4  .9 

7.2 

3.4 

8001-9000 

6.2 

1.5 

6a 

5,0 

2:5. 

9001-10,000 

8.2 

1.1 

-',.5 

5.7 

1.9 

Over  10,000 

23.4 

2.4 

7.5 

15.3 

2.5 

Total  (nimber) 

(?38) 

(551) 

(520) 

(1677) 

(322) 

Earnings  of  Working  Wives 

The  earnings  of  a  wife  can  be  extremely  important  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  a  family.^    The  h3T)o thesis  has  also  been  asserted  that 
earnings  of  wives  have  a  "favorable"  effect  on  the  overall  distribution 
of  family  income.^    With  increased  labor  force  participation  of  women 


An  indicator  of  the  impact  which  a  working  wife  can  have  on  total 
income  at  the  national  level  can  be  found  in. Elizabeth  Waldmen  and 
Robert  l^itmore,  "Children  of  Working  Mothers,  March,  1973,"  Special 
Labor  Force  Report  165  (U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  1974). 

6 

For  a  discups-^on  of  the  validity  of  this  point,  see  Hennan  Miller 
Income  Distribution  in  the  United  States^  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
1960  Census  Monograph  (Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  l'^66), 
and  James  A.  Sweet,  The  Employment  of  Wives  and  the  Inequality  of  Family 
Income,  Discussion  Paper  (Madison:  Institute  for  Research  on  Poverty, 1971). 
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g-nerally,  and  married  women  particularly,  earnings  of  the  wife  are 
becoming  an  extremely  important  income  source  for  many  famil-'es. 

Just  under  a  quarter  (24.2  percent)  of  all  married  women  in  the 
sample  had  some  earned  income  in  1973.     This  is  30  percent  of  all  the 
married  women  under  65  years  of  age.    Although  the  wife's  earnings  are 
important  to'  most  families,  they  take  on  added  significance  if  the  wife 
is  the  on±y  wage  earner  in  the  household.     Twenty-nine  percent  of  the 
working  wives  were  the  sole  source  of  housihold  earnings.    However,  in 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  cases  did  the  wife's  earnings  represent  the 
only  income  source.     Table  4-12  shows  the  distribution  of  the  earnings 
of  wives  as  a  percentage  of  total  family  income.     Clearly,  for  most 
households  in  which  the  wife  is^^mployed,  her  earnings  are  a  secondary, 
supplemental  income  source.     In  75  percent  of  these  households  the 
wives'  earnings  accounted  for  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  family 
income. 

There  is  a  high  probability  that  a  household  with  two  wage  earners 
will  be  in  one  of  the  three  upper  income  categories,  as  shown  by  the 
data  in  table  4-13.     Of  equal  or  perhaps  greater  importance  is  the 
percertage  of  households  in  the  lower  categories  which  have  two  wage 
earners.     In  the  rural  South,  nmltiple  wage  earners  in  one  household 
do  not  assure  a  relatively  high  iuconie. 

Several  other  important  observations  may  be  made  concerning 
earnings  of  wives.     The  mean  earnings  ($4,226)  do  not  display  the  wide 
variation  by  race  found  in  the  mean  earnings  of  household  heads, 
although  Anglo  wives  have  substantially  higher  earnings  ($4,565)  than 
do  Black  ($3,707)  or  Chicano  ($3,839)  wives.    However,  for  all  races  the 
mean  earnings  of  wives  exceeds     .e  mean  for  female  household  heac ($3,049) 
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In  general,  it  can  be  stated  that  households  with  two  wage  earners 
were  better  off  in  terms  of  total  income  than  were  households  with  only 
one.     The  wide  variation  in  earned  income  among  households  implies  that 
factors  such  as  race,  sex,  and  age  have  a  significant  impact  on  the 
earnings  level. 


Table  4«12 

Wives*  Earnings  as  Percent  of  Total 
Household  Income  by  County,  1973 
(Percent) 


Percent 


of  Income 

Total 

Dec 

Natchitoches 

Sunflower 

Stan 

1-10 

5.7 

4.2 

7.4 

0.7 

4.1 

11-20 

10.. ? 

15.0 

30.1 

7.4 

7.1 

21-30 

17.7 

14.4. 

14-2 

15.4 

20.4 

31-40 

20. i> 

24.0 

22.3 

21.5 

12.2 

41-50 

22.2 

21.6 

18,9 

22.1 

28.6 

51-60 

13.0 

7.8 

14.2 

14.1 

18.4 

61-70 

6.4 

g.O 

5.4 

9.4 

4.1 

71-80 

3.4 

4  .S 

3.4 

2.7 

2.0 

81-90 

2.0 

lc2 

3.1 

,3.1 

91-100 

0.5 

1.2 

0.7 

0.0 

0.0 

Total  (number) 

(562) 

(167,- 

(143) 

(98) 

">ei:'?>  minant;.:  of 

Earnings 

Research  into 

factors  influencing  earnings  and, 

therefore. 

income 

has  been  extensive. 

Numerous 

studies 

have  investigated  the  impact  on 

income  of  such  productivity-related  factcrt:  as  j'ormal  education, 


apprenticeship  programs,  and  vocs cional  training*     Others  have  con- 
centra  vl  cn  personal  charactejuistics  such  as  race,  sex,  age,  and  htialth 


The  article  by  Jacob  Mincer,  "The  Distribution  of  Labor  Incomes: 
A  Survey  with  Special  References  to  Human  Capital  Approach,"  Jouvcal  of 
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Table  4-13 


Households  with  Husband-Wife  Earnings, 
by  Income  Category,  1973 
(Percent) 


Income  Category 

Percent  with  Husband-Wife  Earnings 

 —  

$0-999 

0.0 

1000-1999 

2.0 

2000-2999 

1.6 

3000-3999 

11.1 

4000-4999 

11.9 

5000-5999 

14.2 

6000-6999  ' 

23.7 

7000-7999 

30.5 

8000-8999 

27.7  . 

9000-9999 

30.4 

10,000-14,599 

43.9 

15,000-24,999 

55.8 

25,000  and  over 

33.9 

Analysis  of  the  tremendous  volume  of  research  leads  to  the  conclusion 

f 

that  there  arr   .   ree  determinants  of  earnings:     labor  force  participation, 
wage  rates,  and  time  engaged  in  work  activities.     Tc.e.  effect  of  such 
factors  as  race^  sex,  education,  and  age  on  earnings    esults  from  their 
influence  on  one,  two,  or  all  three  of  these  determinants. 


Ecciaomic  Literature  8  (March  1970):  1-26,  is  illustrative  of  some  of  the 
productivity  factors  and  contains  an  excellent  bibliography.  Other 
relevant  articles  and  books  are  James  Morgan    et  al.  Income  and  Welfare 
in  the  United  States  (New  York:    McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1962); 
James  Gwartney,  "Discrimination  and  Income  Differentials,"  American 
Econoinic  Review  63  (June  15  :\  ):  396-408;  Malcolm  S.  Cohen,  "Sex  Differences 
in  Conq^ensation,"  Journal  of  Human  Resources  8  (Fall  1973):  434-446; 
Cynthia  Lloyd,  ed..  Sex.  Discrimination,  and  the  Division  of  Labor 
(New  York:    Columbia  University  Press,  1975);  Stanley  Masters,  "The 
Effect  of  Educational  Differences  and  Labor  Market  Discrimination  on  tffe 
Relative  Earnings  of  Black  Males,"  Journal  of  Huaan  Resources  9  (Summer 
1974):  342-360. 
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Th'^^  influence  of  labor  force  participation  is  self-evident.  Earn- 
ings come  only  from  employment  and,  by  definition,  labor  force 
participation  is  a  precondition  for  emplo^Tnenc.    Factors  which  influence 
the  labor  force  status  of  household  heads  as  well  as  all  household 
members  of  working  age  affect  the  total  household  earnings.  The 
discussion  of  determinants  of  labor  force  participation  in  chapter  3 
and  the  subsequent  findings  help  explain  differentials  in  earned  income 
among  households. 

The  variations  in  labor  force  participation  by  age  and  sex  are 
particularly  important  in  explaining  the  low  income  levels  of  elderly 
households  and  female  headed  households.    A  similar  concJ^usion  seems 
warranted  with  respect  to  the  effect  which  age  and  sex  differences 
have  on  the  distribution  among  racial  groups,  although  the  relatively 
low  labor  force  participation  for  Blacks  by  no  means  can  account'  f 
the  total  variations  in  income.    This  is  particularly  tru&  ±n  lit'  t 
of  the  wide  variations  in  earnings.    It  is  necessary  tc  uri-vi  ^:-  Icth 
the  determinants  of  wage  rates  and  th^.         i^inants  of  hours  v;:;rked 
in  order  to  construct  an  accurate  pict;:^  t^i^  'j-npact  which  earnings 

have  on  income. 

Wage  Rates  in  the  Rural  South 

The  standard  method  of  determining  the  effect  of  variables  on  wage 

rates  begins  with  classification  of  the  varia!  " -s  into  three  broad 

groups:     individual  variables,  labor  market  varit-Lies,  and  national 
8 

variables.      In  practice  the  chree  sets  <^^.  factors  are  likely  to  be 
highly  intercorrela red . 


Albert  Rees  and  George  D.  Shultz,  Workers  and  Wages  in  an 
Urban  Labor  Market  (Chicago:    The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1970); 
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The  estimating  equations  developed  to  determine  the  wage  effect 

of  individual  factors  have  usually  explained  no  more  than  30  to  40  per- 

9 

cent  of  the  variation  about  the  mean  of  the  analyzed  wage  rates.  The 
variables  used  to  capture  the  individual  effects  are  generally  of  the 
following  type:    years  in  present  job,  race,  age,  sex,  years  of  education, 
manpower  development  training,  and  marital  status. -"-^  Individual 
variables  stress  the  importance  of  the  human  capital  accumulation  of  the 
individual.     To  some  extent  this  approach  reflects  supply  elements  of 
wage  determination.    However,  it  is  inadequ£   -  to  assume  that  individual 
characteristics  represent  inherent  productivity.     These  variables  may 
also  reflec^nstitutional  characteristics,  which  may  in  turn  reflect 
elements  of  discrimination  and  payments  above  minijnum  levels  required 
to  keep  resdutces  in  their  present  uses,  mere  than  mere  productivity 

of  human  capital. 

The  supply  explanation  of  the  functioning  of  labor  markets  assumes 
a  homogeneous  labor  force  in  which  institutional  rear ities  of  discrimina- 
tion are  ignored.    The  human  capital  approach  introdu; :es  the  individual 
characteristics  of  the  labor  force  into  the  problem. 


Howard  M.  Wachtel  and  Charles  Betsey,  "Employment  at  Low  Wages, 
Rp,vlP,w  of  Economics  and  St5tis_t_ics  54  (May  1972)  :  121-129;  and 
Paul  M.  Ryscavage,  "Measuring  Union-Nonunion  Earnings  Differences, 
Monthly  Labor  Review  97  (December  1974):  3-9. 

^Ibid. 

•"■^Exanples  of  the  uses  of  these  variables  are  given  in:    Robert  J. 
Flanagan,  ''Labor  Force  Experience,  Job  Turnover,  and  Racial  Wage 
Differentials,"  The  Review  of  Economics  and  Statistics  56  (November 
1974)'  521-529;  Morley  Cunderson,  "Impact  of  Government  Training 
Snh^idies."  Industrial  Relations  13  (October  1974):  319-324;  and 
James  L.  Stern,  Kenneth  A.  Root,  and  Stephen  M.  Hills,  "The  Influence 
of  Social-Psychological  Traits  and  Job  Search  Patterns  of  Workers  . 
Affected  by  a  Plant  Closure,"  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review  2B 
(October  1974):  103-121. 
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The  labor  market  factors  usually  refer  to  differences  in  industrial 
mix  among  labor  markets.    This  approach  reflects  demand  elements  of  the 
Wage  determination  model •    Factors  Chat  typically  have  an  impact  on 
wage  structure  are:     occupation  and  industry,  size  of  labor  market, 
geographic  regie n  of  employment,  and  extenc  of  union  membership  in  the 
labor  market  area."^"^ 

The  traditional  demand  function  xgnores  the  effect  of  labor  market 
variables  on  the  formation  of   'ndividual  wage  rates.     However,  any 
model  of  wage  rate  determination  should  take  thr^e  factors  into 
account. 

Finally,  national  factors  also  have  an  impact  on  the: individual 
wage  rate.    This  can  be  represented  in  many  ways,  but  one  of  the  more 
obvious        uhe  coincident  movement  of  employment  and  unemployment  in 
labor  market  areas  across  the  United  States.    During  a  business  ex- 
pansion there  tends  to  be  a  high  positive  corxelation  among  labor 
market  areas  for  changes  in  1  ^lu  employment  and  unemployment,  a 

tendency  that  suggests  that  underlying  national  forces  hav^  an  impact 

12 

on  individual  wage  rates.        However,  the  cross-secticnal  nature  of  the 
data  dictate    that  no  attempt  be  made  to  catch  the  impact  of  national 
and/or  regional  factors  on  local  wage  rates. 


Examples  of  the  use  of  these  variables  are  found  in  Victor  R. 
Fuchs,  "Hourly  Earnings  Differentials  by  Region  and  Size  of  City," 
Monthly  Labor  Review  90  (January  1967):  22-^6;  and  Morley  Gundcrson, 
"Training  Subsidies  and  a  Disadvantaged  Worker:    Regression  with  a 
Limited  Dependent  Variable,  "  The  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  7 
(November  197A):  611-624. 

^''b.  jaffrey,  E,  .asetti,  and  L.  King,  "Economic  Fluctuations  in 
a  Mirltli  ^igional  Setting:    A  Bi-f actor  Analytic  Approach,"  Journal  of 
Regional  Science  9  (December  1969):  397-404. 
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In  general,  mean  wage  rates  for  heads  of  households  in  the  rural 
county  study  are  considerably  higher  than  for  all  employed  individuals 
16  years  and  over  (see  tables  4-14  and  4-15).  However,  there  are  four 
exceptions:    Black  women  in  the  Dodge,  Natcfiitoches,  and  Sunflower 
labor  market  areas  and  Chicano  women  in  the  Starr  la^or  market  area. 

Table  4-14 

Mean  Wage  Rate  by 
County,  Race,  and  Sex, 
Those  Employed  -  16  Years  and  over 


Wage  Rate 
(Dollars) 

Sample  Size 
(Ninnber) 

Total 

$2,686 

2765 

Dodge 

2.951 

746 

Anglo 

3.154 

595 

Female 

2.331 

237 

Male 

3.699 

358 

2.151 

151 

Female 

1.935 

68 

,  Ma'.e 

2.328 

83 

Natchitoches 

2.961 

616 

Ari,'3;lo 

3.377 

379 

E  4imale 

2.687 

138 

Male 

3.772 

241 

Black 

2.215 

234 

Female 

1.832 

]11 

Male 

2.569 

123 

Sunflower 

2.486 

720 

Anglo 

.  3.102 

317  . 

Female 

2.512 

127 

Male 

3.497 

190 

Black 

2.001 

403 

Female 

1.957 

151 

Male 

2.02? 

252 

Starr 

2.358 

683 

Chicano  • 

2.358 

683 

Female 

1.989 

230 

Male 

2.546 

453 
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Mean- Wage  Rate  by 
County,  Race,  and  Sex, 
Employeci  Heads  of  Households 


Wage  Rate  Sample  J3ize 

(Dollars)  (Number) 


Total  •'3.025  1661 


Dodge  3.A60  437 

Anglo  3.760  .  351 

Female  2.449  47 

Male  3.963  304 

Black  2.234  86 

Female  1.565  19 

Male  2.424  67 

Natchitoches  3.339  376 

Anglo  3.833  240 

Female  2.820  30 

Male  3.978  210 

Black  2.364  134 

Female  1.517  35 

Male  2.664  99 

Sunflower  2.663  454 

Anglo  3.621  183 

Female  2.701  22 

Male  3.746  161 


Black  2.016     '  271 

Female  1.813  60 

Male  2.074  211 

Starr  2.660  394 

Chicane  2.660  394 

i-emala  1.953  31 

Male  2.720  363 


In  contrast,  Anglo  female  heads  of  households  make  higher  average  wages 

than  employed.  Anglo  women  age  16  and  over  in  the  Dodge,  Natchitoches, 

and  Sunflower  labor  market  areas.    It  should  be  noted  that  the  sample 

of  the  Starr  labor  market  area  included  all  of  the  Spanish  surname 
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household  heads  and  individuals. 

Based  on  the  preceding  sections,  it  can  be  argued  that  minority 
women  who  are  heads  of  households  have  been  forced  to  cut  short  their 
education  and  take  lower  paying  jobs  in  order  to  support  their  families. 
The  more  stable  family  status  of  Anglo  women  probably  results  in  fewer 
Anglo  women  who  are  household  heads  at  an  early  age.    When  Anglo  women 
do  enter  the  labor  force,,  their  educational  background  is  superior  to 
that  of  Black  female  heads  of  households., 

In  all  cases,  as  shown  in  tables  4-14  and  4-15,  Anglo  mean  wages 
exceed  mean  wages  for  Blacks*    Also,  the  dispersion  of  wage  rates  for 
Anglos  is  much  greater  than  that  for  Blacks.    This  indicates  that  Black 
wages  tend  to  be  concentrated  at  the  lower  wage  levels. 

Fairly  large  wage  rate  differences  also  exist  between  men  and 
women  of  the  same  race  or  cultural  background  with  the  exception  of 
Blacks  in  Sunflower  County.     It  also  should  be  noted  that  in  the 
..predominantly  Black  Sunflower  labor  area  and  in  the  largely  Chicano 
Starr  labor  market  area,  the  mean  wages  are  less  than  those  in  the 
predominantly  Anglo  labor  market  areas. 

It  is  apparent  from  table  4-16  that  the  average  mean  wage 
directly  related  to  years  of  education.     In  each  of  the  four  labo^ 
market  areas  the  differentials  in  wage  rates  associated  with  educational 
attainment  are  significantly  large.     In  all  four  labor  market  areas, 
wage  rates  are  significantly  higher  for  heads  of  households  than  for  other 
individuals  at  a  given  level  of  attained  education.    This  probably 
reflects  the  fact  that  household  heads  having  the  same  educational 
level  as  individuals  generally  would  have  been  employed  Ic.  ger  in 
their  present  Jobs.    For  hou?=^ehold  heads  it  appears  that  wage  differences 
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Table  4-16 


Mean  Hourly  Wage  Rate,  Heads  of  Household  and 
Individuals  16  Years  of  Age  and  Over  by  Years 
of  Education  by  County 


Emp  lo; 

fed 

Emp loyed 

Years  of  Education 

Heads  of ^Households 

Age  16  Years 

and  Over 

* 

Wages 

.  Ntmiber 

Wages 

Ntmiber 

:Tot^l 

$3,025 

1551 

$2,686 

2765 

Dodge 

3.460 

437 

2.951 

746 

1-7  years 

2.591 

105 

2.371 

128 

8-12  years 

3.585 

277 

2.894 

515 

13-26  years 

4.488  - 

55 

3.903 

103 

Natchitoches 

3.339  / 

376 

2.961 

616 

1-7 -years 

2.439  . 

93 

2.256 

109 

8-12  years 

3.151  .  - 

134 

2.691 

334 

13-26  years 

4.533  ' 

99 

3.928 

173 

Sunflower 

2.663 

454 

2.486 

720 

1-7  years 

,  1.863 

159 

1.827 

196 

8-12  years 

;  2.821 

239 

2.520 

13-26  years 

4.259 

56 

3.511 

112 

Starr 

2,660 

394 

2.358 

683 

1-7  y^ars 

1.811 

179 

1.748 

246 

8-12' years 

2.873 

153 

2.343 

304 

13-26  years 

4.584 

62 

3.523 

133 

are  minor  across 

labor 

market  areas. 

More  specif 

ically. 

heads'Sof  households  in  the  largely  Anglo  Dodge 

labor  market  area  with 

1  to  7  years  of 

education  receive  an  average 

$2.59  per  hour. 

In  the 

Sunflower  labor  market 

:  area,  which  is 

largely 

Black,  the  corresponding  wage  rate  is 

$.1,86. 

For  persons  having  some 

college  training,  the  average  wa^ .  rate  in  the  Dodge  labor  market  area 


is  $4.49,  as  opposed  to  $4«26  in  the  Sunflower  labor  market  area. 

This  closing  of  the  wage  gap  ibetween  Anglos  and  minorities-,  result- 
ing from  education,  occurs  only  in  the  case  of  heads  of  households. 
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Mean  wage  rates  of  employed  persons  16  years  and  older  show  differentials 
at  all  educational  levels. 

The  Wage  Determination  Model 

The  model  to  be  investigated  is  of  the  form: 

(1)  W  =  f  (C,  L) 

where  W  is  the  Individual  wage  rate,  £  is  a  matrix  of  individual 
characteristic  variables,  and      is  a  matrix  of  local  labor  market 
variables.    The  variables  in      consist  of  continuous  variables  repre- 
senting age,  years  in  present  job,  and  years  of  education  as  well  as 
qualitative  (dummy)  variables  representing  race,  marital  status,  job 
training  status,  job  status,  receipt  of  payments  in  kind,  number  of 
jobs  held,  health  status,  and  receipt  of  cash  for  farm  work.  The 
variables  in  L  consist  of  dummy  variables  representing  local  labor 
market  conditions  and  industrial  structure. 

The  method  employed  to  estimate  (1)  is  that  of  ordinary  least 
squares  for  multiple  linear  regression.     The  specific  variables 
utilized  are: 

W        =  Wage  rate 

A       =  Age 

YE      =  Years  of  education 
YPJ    =  Years  ia  present  job 

DOD    =  Dummy  variable  for  Dodge  County  labor  market;  DOD  =  1  if  Dodge 
County,  0  otherwise 

NATD  =  Dummy  variable  for  Natchitoches  Parish  labor  market;  NATD  =  1 
if  Natchitoches  Parish,  0  otherwise 

SUND  =  Dumy  variable  for  Sunflower  Coimty  labor  market;  SUND  =  1  if 
Sunflower  County,  0  otherwise 

DOD  =  NATD  =  SUND  =  0  if  Starr  County  labor  market 
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MD      =  Dummy  variable  for  male,  MD  =  1  If  male,  0  otherwise 
WD      -  Dummy  variable  for  Anglo,  WD  =  1  if  White,  0  otherwise 


BD      =  Dummy  variable  for  Black,  BD  =  1  if  Black,  0  otherwise 
WB  =  BD  =  0  if  Chicano 

MAD    =  Dummy  variable  for  marital  status;  MAD  =  1  if  married, 
0  otherwise 

CJTD  =  Dummy  variable  for  job  training  status,  CJTD  =  1  if  training 
completed,  0  otherwise 

FTD,  -  Dummy  variable  for  job  status;  FTD  =  1  ij:  employed  full  time 
(over  35  hours  per  week) ,  0  otherwise 

PKD    =  Dummy  variable  for  payments  in  kind;  PKD  =  1  if  received  pay- 
ments in  kind,  0  otherwise 

SJD    =  Dummy  variable  for  second  job;  SJD  =  1  if  held  second  job, 
0  otherwise 

KPD    =  Dummy  variable  for  health  problem;  HPD  =  1  if  experiencing 
health  prcblems,  0  otherwise 

FWPD  =  Dummy  variable  for  farm  work  for  pay;  FWPD  =  1  if  receiving 
farm  work  pay,  0  otherwise 

IAD    =  Dummy  variable  for . agricultural  industry;  IAD  =  1  if  employed 
in  agriculture,  0  otherwise 

lED    =  Dummy  variable  for  mining  industry;  lED  =  1  if  employed  in 
mining,  0  otherwise 

ICD    =  Dummy  variable  for  construction  industry;  ICD  =  1  if  employed 
in  construction,  0  otherwise 

BID    =  Dummy  variable  for  manufacturing  industry;  IMD  =  1  ±f  employed 
in  manufacturing,  0  otherwise 

ITD    =  Dummy  variable  for  transportation  industry;  ITD  =  1  if  employed 
in  transportation,  0  otherwise 

IWD    =  Dummy  variable  for  wholesale  trade  industry;  IWD  =  1  if  employ- 
ed in  wholesale  trade,  0  otherwise 

IRD    =  Dummy  variable  for  retail  trade  industry;  IRD  =  1  if  employed 
in  retail  trade,  0  otherwise 

IFD    =  Dummy  variable  for  finance  industry;  IFD  =  1  if  employed  in 
finance,  0  otherwise 
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ISD    =  Duinmy  variable  for  service  industry;  ISD  =  1  if  employed  in 
service,  0  otherwise 

The  linear  stochastic  form  of  (1)  is: 

(2)  W.  =        +  B^A.  +  B^YE-  +  B^YPJ.  +  B.DOD,  +  B^NATD.  +  B^SUND .  + 
^'     i       0        li        2    x        3i       4i       5        1        o  1 

B-MD.  +  B^™.  +  B^BD.  +  B^^MAD.  +  B--CJTD.  +  B-^FTD.  +  B-^PKD.  + 
7    1        8    1        9    1        10      1        11        1        12      1        13  1 

B-,SJD.  +  B,-HPD.  +  B-.FWPD^  +  B--,IAD.  +  B-qIED.  +  B-qICD.  + 
14      1        15      1        16        i        1/1        18      1        19  1 

^20^i      B21ITD.  +  B22IWD.  +  B23lRD^  +  B^^IFD^  +  B^^lSJi^  + 

where        is  a  stochastic  error  term.    An  equation  of  the  form  (2)  is 
estimated  for  employed  heads  of  household  and  for  employed  individuals 
(16  years  and  over).     In  addition,  (2)  is  computed  for  the  individual 
counties  utilizing  each  of  the  two  sets  of  data. 

Wage  Rates  for  Employed  Heads  of  Households 

Table  4-17  presents  the  results  of  the  wage  equation  for  employed 
heads  of  households  for  the  combined  labor  market  areas.    The  equation 
explains  about  42  percent  of  the  variation  in  individual  wage  rates. 
The  overall  F-ratio  is  significant  at  the  1  percent  level,  and  the 
standard  error  of  the  estimate  is  $1.41.    The  average  wage  rate  for 
all  four  labor  market  areas  is  $3.03.     The  present  study  uses  three 
continuous  independent  variables,  two  of  which  proved  to  be  significant, 
and  22  dummy  variables.    Eleven  of  the  dummy  variables  are  significant 
at  either  the  5  or  1  percent  level.     Of  the  25  independent  variables 
used  in  this  analysis,  the  coefficients  of  the  two  variables  FTD  (job 
status)  and  FI^D  (farm  work  for  pay)  carry  a  sign  that  requires 
further  explanation.    All  of  the  other  independent  variables  have  the 
expected  sign. 

In  the  case  of  FTD,  the  regression  coefficient  of  -.00480  indicates 

that  household  heads  reporting  full-time  employment  received  $.0048  less 
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Table  4-17 


Regression  Results  —  Relation  Between  the 
Wage  Rate  of  Employed  Heads  of  Households 
in  Rural  Areas  to  Selected  Individual  Characteristics 


Variable 

rcegressxon  uoettxt-xent 

t— value 

Constant 

U  •  Z.DD\JD 

A    J  ■ 

0.00260 

0.76470 

ye' 

0.16364 

15.93379* 

-YPJ 

0.06792 

7.80690* 

DOD 

0.25012 

1.00952 

NATO 

1  18491 

SUND 

0.2.1965 

0.88348 

MD 

0.6^455 

3.57111* 

WD 

0.44452 

1.83785 

BD 

-0.32873 

-1.29488 

MAD 

2  47506** 

CJTD 

0.16125 

1.54810 

FTD 

-0.00480 

-0.03976 

PKD 

-0.31298 

-2.6585  * 

SJD 

-0.07466 

-0.48605 

nriJ 

-0.23786 

-1.99196** 

FWPD 

-0.28879 

-2.06323** 

IAD 

-0.66035 

-4.24799* 

lED 

-0.12937 

-0.50654 

ICD 

0.12666 

0.78827 

IMD 

-0.64572 

-4.92728* 

ITD 

-0.33607 

-1.58554 

IV/D 

-1.01443 

-k.lll^k* 

IRD 

-1.03428 

-7.75671* 

IFD 

0.68953 

2.47827** 

ISD 

-0.59209 

-4.68945* 

NOTE:    R^  =  .42289;   'S    =  1.4138;    F-Ratio  =  45.575*. 


^^Significant  at  the  .01  level. 
**Signif icant  -ic  the  .05  level. 

per  hour  than  individuals  reporting  part- time  employment;  this  appears 

to  be  inconsistent.    However,  the  small  t-value  recorded  for  this 
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coefficient  indicates  that  little  meaning  can  be  attached  to  this 
perverse  sign.    The  FWPD  coefficient  of  -0.28879  indicates  that,  all 
other  things  equal,  an  individual  receiving  cash  payments  for  farm 
work  made  $0.28879  per  hour  less  than  a  person  who  did  not  do  any  farm 
work  for  cash  wages.     In  this  ca5re,  the  coefficient  is  highly  significant* 
Hie  probable  explanation  is  that  individuals  employed  at  lower  wage 
rates  are  more  likely  to  seek  outside  employment  or  second  jobs. 
Individuals  in  rural  areas  who  engage  in  seasonal  agricuT.tural  vork 
receive  low  wages  and  are  likely  to  supplement  their  regular  income 
through  off-season  nonagricultural  employment. 

The  three  continuous -variables  used  iii  this  analysis,  A  (age), 
YE  (years  of  education),  and  YPJ  (years  at  present  job),  are  typically 
viewed  as  important  explanatory  variables  in  explaining  the  variation 
in  individual  wage  rates.    However,  in  the  presence  of  all  independent 
variables,  the  age  of  the  head  of  household  (A)  proves  not  to  be  a 
significant  variable. 

On  the  othe;r  hand,  the  human  capital  variables,  years  of  education 
and  years  in  present  job,  are  highly  significant.    Each  year  of  education 
adds  $0.16364  to  the  hourl^^  wage  scale  of  employed  workers ,  and  the 
longevity  of  the  worker  in  his  present  job  accounts  for  $0.06792  per 
hour  for  each  year  of  seniority. 

The  22  dummy  variables  represent  two  distinct  forces  at  work  in 
determining  the  individual  wage  rates  in  the  four  labor  market  areas. 
The  following  dummy  variables  reflect  individual  influences  on  the 
wage  rates  of  heads  of  households:    MD,  TO,  BD,  MAD,  CJTD,  FTD,  PKD,  SJD, 
HPD,      d  POTD.    Five  of  these  dummy  variables  proved  to  b,e  significant 
at  the  5  and  1  percent  lavels;  they  were  MAD,  MD,  PKD,  HPD,  and  FWPD, 
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The  married  head  of  household  makes  40  cents  an  hour  more  than  jhe 
unmarried  household  head,  and  the  male  household  head  averages  64  cents 
per  hour  more  than  a  female  head  of  household,  after  the  other  independent 
variables  have  been  taken  into  account.    Household  heads  receiving 
payments  in  kind  earn  an  average  of  31  cents  an  hour  less  than  persons 
who  work  only  for  cash  painnents.    Household  heads  experiencing  health 
problems  typically  make  about  24  cents  an  hour  less  than  persons  without 
health  problems.    Heads  of  households  receiving  pay  for  farm  work  make 
29  cents  an  hour  less  than  other  workers. 

Here  again  the  importance  of  the  human  capital  variables  is 
evident  in  the  form  of  the  reduced  average  wages  of  workers'  with  health 
problems.    However,  the  most  important  dummy  variables  in  this  .analysis 
reflect  institutional  factors  rather  than  human  capital.    Clearly,  sax 
and  marital  status  have  a  major  impact  on  the  wage  rates  of  heads  of 
households .  - 

Twelve  dummy  variables  show  the  effect  of  the  local  labor  market 
and  the  industrial  structure  on  the  wage  rate  of  head  of  households. 
None  of  the  specific  labor  market  dummies  proved  to  be  significant; 
but  of  the  industrial  structure  variables,  IAD,  im,  IWD,  IRD    IFD,  and 
ISD  were  significant  at  the  5  or  1  percent  levels.     The  contribution 
of  the  nine  industrial  dummy  variables  is  calculated  using  the 
gcvernment  sector  as  the  base.    A  regression  coefficient  of  -.66035 
'jfieans  t^a^.  an  agricultural  worker,  on  average,  makes  about  66  cents 
p^v  hour  less  than  an  individual  working  in  government.     On  the  other 
hand,  a  Kout^ehold  hf^ad  employed  in  the  finance  sector  mak&s  about  69 
cents  an  hou^  mate  than  a  person  employed  in  the  government  sector. 
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Despite  the  fact  that  the  four  rural  labor  market  areas  were 
drawn  from  very  diverse  geographic  surroundings,  the  labor  market  did 
not  exert  a  significant  impact  on  head  of  household  wage  rates.  One 
might  have  expected  that  Starr  County  with  its  heavy  concentration  of 
Chicanos  and  Sunflower  County  with  its  large  Black  population  would 
have  had  labor  market  characteristics  different  from  the  predominantly 
Anglo  Dodge  County  and  Natchitoches  Parish.    However,  from  this  analysis 
there  is  every  indication  that  low  income  rural  counties  in  the  South- 
west and  Southeast  are  homogeneous  with  regard  to  the  workings  of  the 
labor  market.    This  was  confirmed  by  the  labor  market  wage  equations 
estimated  for  the  individual  labor  market  areas  (see  appendix  tables 
1-4). 

Two  diffarences  between  the  county  equations  and  the  total 
equations  meiit  brief  comment.     One  of  the  salient  differences  between 
the  individual  labor  market  equations  and  the  composite  estimating 
equations  is  the  significance  of  the  race  variable.    Where  wage  rates 
for  heads  of  households  are  lowest,  a  significant  difference  in  wages 
exists  between  Anglos  and  Blacks  in  Sunflower  and  between  Anglos  and 
Chicanos  in  Starr  labor  market  areas.    A  similar  wage  difference, 
also  statistically  significant,  exists  between  Aiiplos  and  Blacks  in 
the  Dodge  labor  market  areas. 

The  job  training  status  variable  shows  interesting  differences 
among  the  four  labor  market  areas.    The  regression  coefficient  is 
highly  significant  for  the  Dodge  h:hc,r  market  area  but  ir,  not  sig- 
nificant in  the  other  three.    Apparently  either  there  are  higher 
quality  labor  input.T  to  training  programs  in  the  Dodge  labor  market 
area  relative  to  the  other  three  areas  or  management  in  the  Dodge  area 
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has  a  greater  appreciation  of  worker  training  programs.  Specifically, 
training  in  the  Dodge  labor  market  area  was  worth,  on  average,  a  $.54 
an  hour  pay  differential. 

Wage  Rates  for  Employed  (16  Years  and  Over)  Individuals 

The  composite  estimating  equation  for  employed  individuals  presented 
in  tabl2  4-18  explains  about  41  percent  of  the  variation  in  wage  fates. 
In  general,  the  regression  coneff icients  are  similar  in  size  and  sign 
to  those  for  employed  heads  of  households.    However,  there  are  several 
exceptions  which  require  explanation. 

The  age  variable  is  significant  in  explaining  wage  rates  for 
employed  individuals,  but  the  regression  coefficient  is  quite  small 
in  this  case,  adding  only  $.006  to  wage  rates  for  each  year  of  age. 
This  variable  is  not  significant  for  heads  of  households. 

The  coefficient  of  the  sex  variable  is  significant  for  both 
employed  individuals  and  household  heads.    However,  the  wage  differential 
is  much  larger  in  the  case  of  employed  individuals.    Employed  male 
workers  make  about  $.89  mere  than  their  female  counterparts;  in  the 
case  of  employed  heads  of  households,  men  make  approximately  $.64  more 
than  women.     This  difference  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  employed 
u'omen  are  likely  to  be  secondary  wage  earners  with  less  attachment  to 
the  labor  force  and  receiving  lower  wages. 

Training  programs  do  not  significantly  increase  the  earnings  of 
employed  heads  of  households.    However,  employed  individuals  significantly 
benefit  from  such  programs. 

There  appears  to  be  one  significant  difference  among  the  industrial 
dummy  variables.     The  finance  sector  durany  variable  does  not  possess  a 
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Table  4-18 


Rei^ression  Results  ~  Relation  Between  the 
Wage  Rate  of  Employed  Individuals  (16  Years  and  Over) 
in  Rural  Areas  and  Selected  Individual  Characteiristics 


Variab le 

Regression  Coefficient 

t-value 

Constant 

-0.16128 

A 

YE 

YPJ 

DOD 

NATD 

0.00'i690 
0.15670 
0,06611 
0.26164 
0.31975 

2.92373* 
20.35065* 
10.13957* 
1.43901 
1.76921 

SUND 

MD 

WD 

BD 

MAD 

0.20600 
0.88973 
0.26838 
-0.26746 
0.32553 

1.14597 
14.50729* 

1.52212 
-1.46121 

5.19601 

CJTD 

FTD 

WIi 

SJD 

HFD 

0.22135 
-0.01790 
-0.22500 

0.03256 
-0.22978 

2.80048* 
-0.21211 
-2.46412 

0.24590 
-2.46043** 

IAD 
lED 
ICD 
I>B 
ITD 

-0.75379 
0.02437 
0.19044 
-0.49616 
-0.21056 

-7.72168* 
0.10919 
1.48746 
-5.36215** 
-1.29225 

IWD 
IRD 
IFD 
ISD 

-0.77897 
-0.87962 
0.17725 
-0.45017 

-4.61366** 
-9.55797** 

0.99926 
-5.32809** 

NOTE:    R'^'  =  .48045;  =  1.2677;    F-Ratio  =  71.504*;    n  =  2510 

*Significant  at  the  .01  level. 
**Sisnif leant  at  the  .05  level. 
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significant  coefficient  for  employed  individuals.     This  reflects  the 
fact  that  individuals  arc  employed  in  the  lower  paying  jobs  in  the 
finance  sector,  even  though  the  finance  sector  in  rural  areas  is 
characterized  as  a  high  wage  industry. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  variable  "farm  work  for  pay''  was  not 
included  in  the  analysis  of  employed  individuals.     This  variable  did 
appear  in  the  wage  regras-sion  for  employed  heads  of  households  and 
was  statistically  significant. 

The  regression  results  for  employed  individuals  for  each  of  the 
four  labor  market  areas  are  found  in   the  appendix,  tables  5  to  8. 
Generally,  these  individual  wage  equations  are  in  line  with  composite 
findings. 

The  results  strongly  support  a  hypothesis  already  formulated  in 
chapter  3  that  substantial  racial  and  sex  discrimination  exists  in 
rural  Southern  labor  markets.     Such  a  finding  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  much  of  the  income  differences,  particularly  between  Anglos  and 
Blacks,  is  not  based  on  productivity  differences.     The  surprising  lack 
of  significance  attached  to  the  training  variable  as  a  factor  in 
explaining  the  wage  rate  of  household  heads  holds  an  important  implica- 
tion for  manpower  policy. 

Time  Worked  in  Rural  Labor  Markets 
One  important  aspect  of  labor  market  experience  involves  the 
amount  of  work  time  an  individual  participant  may  chooise  within  a  given 
time  frame.     Traditional  economic  theory  views  this  aspect  of  labor 
market  ho.havior  as  a  voluntary  worker  choice  between  income  and  leisure. 
It  is  obviously  important  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  proce.^s  by 
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Generally,  their  findings  supported  this  notion.''"^    Others  have 

estimated  the  hours  of  work  function  in  an  effort  to  isolate  a  dynamic 

component  in  the  discouraged  worker  effect.^^ 

More  recently,  the  determinants  of  hours  of  work  have  come  under 

more  intensive  investigation  as  policy-makers  have  sought  to  discover 

the  effect  on  work  effort  of  a  guaranteed  annual  income  scheme  such  as 

17 

the  negative  income  tax.        For  the  most  part,  these  investigations 

used  micro  data  from  the  1967  Survey  of  Economic  Opportunity,  The 

consensus  of  findings  supports  the  economist *s  presumption  that  positive 

income  transfers  will  increase  a  person^s  consumption  of  leisure  (or 

18 

cause  him  to  work  less) .        However,  there  is  considerable  disagreement 

19 

over  the  magnitude  of  this  income  effect. 

The  studies  mentioned  above  do  have  one  methodological  advantage 
over  this  one.     The  hours  of.  v?ork  variable  was  collected  in  continuous 
form.        The  data  in  the  rural  sample,  on  the  other  hand,  were  collected 
on  a  categorical  bas;ls.     The  three  categories  are:     (1)  1-34  hours, 


However,  alternative  evidence  has  been  found;  in  addition,  the 
econometric  techniques  used  by  some  authors  have  come  under  attack. 
Note,  for  example,  Martin  S.  Foldstein,  "Estimating  the  Supply  Curve 
of  Working  Hours,''  Oxford  Economic  Paper  20  (March  1968)  :  74-80;  and 
A.C.  Rayner,  "On  the    Identification  of  the  Supply  Curve  of  Working 
Hours,"  Oxford  Economic  Papers  21  (July  1969):  293-298. 

"^^Stuart  0.  Schweitzer  and  Ralph  E.  Smith,  "The  Persistence  of 
the  Discouraged  Worker  Effect,"  Industrial  and  Labor  Relation  Review 
27  (January  1974):  249-260. 

"^^Glen  Cain  and  Harold  Watts,  Income  Maintenance  and  Labor  Supply. 

18 

Cain  and  Watts,  '^Toward  A  Summary  and  Synthesis  of  the  Evidence," 
pp.  328-367. 

■^^Ibid.,  pp.  331-340. 

20 

However,  in  many  cases  hours  worked  were  estimated  rather  than 
secured  directly  from  the  interviewee. 
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(2)  35-48  hours,  and  (3)  49+  hours. 

Such  a  data  configuration  suggests  basically  two  appiJoaches  to 
analyzing  rural  hours  of  work  preferences.    One  can  use  a  cross-tabular 
presentation.     Although  useful,  this  approach  makes  it  difficult  to  hold 
constant  all  the  important  factors  influencing  houcs  of  work  so  that  the. 
influence  of  any  one  variab?'.  might  be  determined.    Nonetheless,  the 
cross-tabular  approach  is  used  for  descriptiv.a  purposes.     A  greater 
reliance  will  be  placed  on  regression  analysis,  as  this  method  makes  a 
more  rigorous  allowance  for  ceteris  paribus  factors. 

Variations  in  Hours  Worked 

Approximately  55  perct-t  (1,864)  of  the  household  heads  interviewed 
during  this  study  reported  that  they  were  employed.     These  individuals 
were  asked  how  many  hours  they  worked  at  all  jobs  in  the  week  prior  to 
the  interview.     The  responses  were  tabulated  in  the  categories  mentioned 
above.     Useful  replies  were  secured  from  l;760  household  heads  ~  1,516 

men  and  244  women. 

The  breakdown  of  weekly  hours  worked  by  sex  is  shown  in  table  4~l9. 

Table  4-19 

Distribution  of  Hours  Worked  per  Week,  by  Sex 
Rural  Household  Heads,  1973 
(Percent) 


Hours 
Worked 

Male 

Sex 

Female 

1-34 

13.6 

31.2 

35-48 

62.1 

58.6 

49  + 

24.3 

10.2 

Total  (number) 

(1,516) 

(244) 

Not  surprisingly,  the  data  indicate  that  men  tend  to  work  longer  hours 
than  women.    Although  the  percentage  working  in  the  standard  work  week 
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range  (35-48  hours)   is  quite  cloye,  a  significantly  smaller  percentage 

of  men  work  shore  hours  (13.6  percent  versus  31.2  percent  for  women), 

and  a  larger  percentage  work  long  hours  (24.3  percent  versus  10 • 2 

percent  for  women).     No  doubt,  part  of  this  variance  in  working  hours 

can  be  attributed  to  thg  additional  nonmarket  house  care  responsibilities 

of  the  women.     However,  all  female  household  heads  in  this  sample,  by 

21 

definition,  are  unmarried,       so  the  variance  in  work  behavior  across 
sexes  cannot  be  attributed  wholly  to  differences  in  family  responsibili- 
ties.    It  may  be  due  to  sex  discrimination,  differentials  in  health 
problems,  education,   training,  and/or  age. 

Distinct  differences  in  hours  worked  also  occur  across  race  lines. 
Table  4-20  shows  that  Anglos  tend  to  work  longer  hours  than  Chic anos , ' 

Table  4-20 

Distribution  of  Hours  Worked  per  Week,  by  Race 
Rural  Household  Heads,  1973 
(Percent) 


Hours 

Race 

'Worked  Anglo 

Chicano 

Black 

1-34  8.8 

16.1 

29.4 

35  -  48  .60.0 

65.8 

61.0 

49  +  31.2 

liS.l 

9.6 

Sample  size  (number)  (886) 

(392) 

(479) 

NOTE:     The  sum  of  sample  sizes  across  race  I-nes  totals  only  1,757 
because 'the  rac^  of  three  individuals  did  not  fit  in  the  three  catego- 
ries of  the  table. 

and  Chicanes  work  longer  hours  than  : 

Blacks. 

The  distributions  by  race 

in  table  4-20  are  virtually  t^e  same 

across 

the  four  counties 

.  The 

percentage  of  persons  working  in  the 

standard  work  week  range 

is 

In  accordance  with  the  prevailing  U.S.  Cev.'sus  definition,  married 
women  are  not  considered  household  heads  except  under  certain  selective 
circumstances  (e.g.,  if  the  husband  is  overseas,  in  the  military). 
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basically  the  same  between  races.     It  la  at  the  extreme  ends  that  the 
differences  occur.    Anglos  tend  to  have  a  much  higher  percentage  working 
"overtime"  hours  (31.2  percent  as  compared  with  18.1  percent  and  9.6 
percent  for  Chlcanos  and  Blacks,  respectively).      Once  again,  it  is  not 
possible  to  tell  via  cross-tabular  analysis  if  these  differences  are 
due  to  racial  discrimination,  or  variances  In  human  capital  embodiments, 
and/or  diverse  preferences  for  leisure. 

It  is  conventionally  assumed  that  younger  and.  older  workers  have 
a  greater  preference  for  leisure  time  than  do  prime  age  workers  and  that, 
as  a  result,  younger  and  older  workers  tend  to  work  fewer  hours  per 
week.    To  a  small  extent  the  rural  data  reveal  such  a  phenomenon.  In 
table  4-21  the  breakdown  of  hours  worked  by  age  and  sex  is  illustrated. 

Table  4-21 

Distribution  of  Hours  Worked  Per  Week  by  Household  Head 

By  Age  and  Sex 
(Percent) 


Hours 

Age 

Worked 

16-19 

20-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65+ 

Males 
1-34 
35-48 
49  + 

0.0 
62.5 
37.5 

15.5 
68.2 
16.3 

13.1 
58.5 
28.4 

11.6 
61.8 
26.6 

11.9 
64.3 
23.8 

17.3 
62.8 
19.9 

30.7 
50.7 
18.6 

Sample 

size 

(8) 

(110) 

(352) 

(361) 

(344) 

(277) 

(75) 

Females 
1-34 
35-48 
49  + 

26.7 
66.7 
6.6 

25.0 
68.2 
6.8 

22.8 
65.8 
11.4 

36.1 
50.0 
13.9 

29.5 
63.9 
6.6 

65.0 
25.0 
10.0 

Sample 

size 

(-) 

(15) 

(44) 

(35) 

(72) 

(61) 

•#1..-^... 

(20) 

ERIC 


There  are  few  young  (3  6-24)  household  heads  in  the  sample.    With  the 
exception  of  the  eight  teenage  men,  the  younger  household  heads  do  tend 
to  work  fewer  hours  per  week  than  those  in  the  middle  age  range.  The 
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differences,  however,  are  slight.    The  variances  for  older  workers  on 
the  other  hand  —  particularly  those  65  years  of  age  and  older  —  are 
more  gross.    Some  31  percent  of  elderly  men  and  65  percent  of  elderly 
women  work  1-3 A  hours  per  week.     Those  persons  of  both  sexes  aged 
55-64  also  tend  to  work  significantly  fewer  hours  per  week  than  the 
prime  age  workers. 

One  way  in  which  workers  cm  satisfy  their  preferences  for  hours 
of  work  is  through  occupational  and  industrial  mobility.     It  is  apparent 
from  the  figures  in  table  4-22  that  when  one  looks'^across  occupations  in 


Table,  4-22 

Hours  Worked  per  Week  by  Household  Heads 
by  Occupations,  1973 
(Percent) 


Hours  Worked 


Occupation 

1-34 

35  -  48 

49  + 

Professional 

4.6 

70.4 

25.0 

Administration  and  managerial 

5.7 

59.3 

35.1 

Clerical  and  technical 

9.7 

77.4 

12.9 

Sales 

9.9 

54.3 

35.8 

Domestic  service 

67.3 

26.5 

6.1 

Food  and  beverage  preparation 

31.0 

54.8 

14.3 

Service  workers 

19.0 

61.2 

19.8 

Plant  farming 

35.5 

44.7 

19.7 

Animal  farming 

15.6 

51.1 

33.3 

Misc.  agriculture,  forestry,  and 

17.0 

45.2 

37.8 

fishing 

Manufacturing:  new  materials 

10.0 

73.3 

16.7 

processing 

Manufacturing:  durables 

11.5 

71.0 

17.6 

Manufacturing:  assembly  production 

5.6 

79.4 

15.1 

Construction  trades 

20.7 

68.4 

10.9 

Transportation 

15.0 

59.4 

25.6 

Packaging 

4.7 

81.4 

14.0 

Mining,  logging,  extraction 

26.7 

46.7 

26.7 
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these  four  rural  counties,  considerable  dispersion  exists  in  the  typical 
work  hours.     Short  work  weeks  (less  than  35  hours)  appear  to  be  conunon 
in  plant  farming,  food  and  beverage  preparation,  mining-logging- 
extraction,  and  construction  trades.     The  domestic  service  occupation  is 
almost  totally  a  short  work  week  field  and,  no  doubt,  is  comprised  mainly 
of  females. 

Several  occupations  also  exist  in  which  overtime  hours  can  be 
worked, including  miscellaneous  agricultural  pursuits,  animal  farming, 
sales,  and  the  administrative-managerial  fields.    Most  occupations  had 
the  largest  percentage  of  their  members  working  in  the  standard  work 
week  range.     Only  four  occupations  —  domestic  services,  mining-logging- 
extraction,  miscellaneous  agriculture,  and  plant  farming  —  had  less  than 
50  percent  of  their  members  within  the  standard  work  week  range. 

In  table  4-23  the  distribution  of  hours  worked  within  broad 
industrial  classifications  is  shown.    The  table  yields  several  interesting 
findings.     First,  the  government  and  transportation-communication-public 
utilities  fields  are  almost  totally  standard  work  week  industries. 
Apparently  the  institutional  character  of  these  industries  allows  little 
in  the  way  of  overtime  or  short-time  work.     Second,  overtime  work  seems 
common  in  both  wholesale  and  retail  trade  and  in  the  mining  industries. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  finJ  work  in  the  mining  sector  —  particularly 
petroleum  extraction  —  to  be  seven-day  a  week  shift  work.  Finally, 
short  work  weeks  are  most  common  in  construction,  manufacturing,  services, 
and  finance-insurance-real  estate. 


^^An  overtime  wage  premium  is  not  always  paid,  however.    Less  than 
10  percent  of  the  household  heads  reported  receiving  a  premium  wage  for 
overtime  work.     It  should  be  noted  that  agricultural  workers  are  still 
not  covered  by  the  overtime  provision  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
as  amended. 
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Table  4-23 

Hours  Worked  by  Household  Heads,  by  Industry,  1973 

(Percent) 


T  J  Hours  Worked  Sample 
^"^"^"y  3:34  35^48  49^  Size 


Mining 

5. 

6 

61.1 

33. 

3 

(36) 

Construction 

27. 

3 

58.6 

14. 

1 

(128) 

Manuf actur  ing 

15. 

5 

59.8 

24. 

7 

(219) 

Transports tion-Communication- 
Public  Utilities 

0. 

0 

85.7 

14. 

3 

(56) 

Wholesale  trade 

8. 

1 

54.8 

37. 

1 

(62) 

Retail  trade 

6. 

4 

56.8 

36. 

8 

(185) 

Finance-Insurance-Real  Estate 

12. 

4 

68.8 

18. 

8 

(32) 

Service 

13. 

3 

67.0 

19. 

7 

(188) 

Government 

6. 

6 

78.7 

14. 

7 

(273) 

Other 

16. 

7 

66.6 

16. 

7 

(6) 

Causes  of  Variation  in  Hours  Worked 

An  important  we^j^kness  of  :  ross-tabular  analysis  is  that  in 
analyzing  the  influence  on  hours  worked  of  any  one  factor  (such  as  race), 
it  is  difficult  to  hold  constant  other  influences  without  the  tool 

becoming  cumbersome  and  unwieldly.     Because  of  data  tabulation  problems, 

.  J*- 

iL  was  necessary  to  assign  soi^fe; value  to  the  dependent  variable  for  each 
category.     The  following  values  were  chosen: 

Category  (hours)  Assigned  Value 

1-34  30 
35  -48  41 
49  +  52 
The^^regression  model  designed  to  isolate  the  determinants  of  hours 
of  work  in  rural  labor  markets  is  of  the  following  form: 
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[11    HOURS  =  ag      ^1^^^^      ^2°^  +  a^SEX  +     ANGLO  +  a^BLACK  + 
a^ED  +  a.WED  +  a„HEALTH  +  a^YOUNG  +  a. „OLD  + 
a^^OTIME  +  aj^2S^C^Q^  +  a^^^^ODGE  +  a^^^SUN  +  a^^NATCH  +  u 

Traditional  work-leisure  analysis  suggests  that  the  number  of  hours 
people  work  is  dependent  on  the  wage  (WAGE)  they  receive.    The  direction 
of  causation,  however,  is  ambiguous.    An  increase  in  the  wage  rate 
increases  the  price  of  leisure  time  and  thereby  induces  the  ^  ..cal 
to  work  more.     This  is  called  the  substitution  effect.     On  the  other 
hand,  a  wage  increase  raises  real  income  and,  since  leisure  is  a  normal 
good,  the  person  is  induced  to  purchase  more  of  it  (i.e.,  he  works  less) 
'  This  is  the  income  effect  of  a  wage  change.    Thus,  the  effect  of  a  wage 
change  on  hours  worked  depends  on  the  relative  strengths  of  the  income 
and  substitution  effects.     OY  (1  if  the  person  has  income  from  sources 
other  than  his  job;  0  otherwise)  should  be  negatively  related  to  hours 
worked,  since  "other  income"  has  a  pure  income  effect  on  work  effort. 

Sex  and  racial  discrimination  in  the  market  place  may  also  influenc 
hours  worked.    Women  and  racial  minorities  are  more  likely  to  find 
employment  in  the  more  menial,  dirty,  and/or  unrewarding  jobs.  Conse- 
quently, their  preferences  for  working  longer  hours  could  be  diminished 
by  this  factor.     Also,  to  the  extent  that  Blacks  and  Chicanos  are 
discriminated  against  in  how  they  spend  their  money  — ^through 
restrictions  on  hotels,  restaurants,  and  entertainment  activities  they 
can  comfortably  attend  —  the  payoff  to  work  effort  is  reduced  and  they 
are  induced  to  work  fewer  hours.    To  capture  the  effects  of  sex  discrim- 
ination, SEX  (1  =  male;  0  =  female)  is  included  in  the  regression 
equation.    Two  racial  variables  are  included  to  isolate  the  effects  of 
racial  discrimination  —  ANGLO  (1  =  Anglo;  0  =  non-Anglo)  and  BLACK 
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(1  =  Black;  0  =  non-Black).     Since  Chicanes  is  the  omitted  racial 
category,  the  analysis  measures  via  the  coefficients  on  ANGLO  and  BLACK 
how  the  work  hours  behavior  of  these  two  groups  compares  with  that  of 
Chicanos. 

Finnegan  has  suggested  that  the  more  educated  the  person,  the  more 

pleasant  and  rewarding  the  job  for  which  he  is  eligible;  hence  the  longer 

23 

the  hours  he  would  be  willing  to  work.        BD  —  the  number  of  years  of 

formal  education  attained  —  is  used  to  control  for  this  effect.  Married 

household  heads  (WED  =  1  if  married;  0  otherwise),  because  of  their 

greater  financial  responsibilities,  would  be  expected  to  desire  more 

hours  of  work  per  week  than  unmarried  household  heads.     Poor  health 

should  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  work  effort.     To  account  for  this 

variable,  HEALTH  (1  =  had  a  health  problem;  0  otherwise)  was  created.  It 

was  argued  earlier  that  younger  and  older  persons  have  a  greater 

preference  for  leisure  time  than  do  prime  age  individuals.    YOUNG  (1  if 

age  16-24;  0  otherwise)  and  OLD  (1  if  age  54+;  0  otherwise)  are  dummy 

variables  designed  to  test  this  hypothesis. 

Generally  speaking,  it  would  be  expected  that  if  a  person  is  paid 

24 

a  premium  wage  for  overtime  hours  the  person  will  work  more.  OTIME 
(1  •=  premium  paid  for  overtime  work;  0  otherwise)  is  a  premium  wage 

23 

Finnegan,  "Hours  of  Work  in  the  U.S.:  A  Cross  Sectional  Analysis," 
452-470. 

24  •  . 

This  is  not  necessarily  the  case.     If  a  worker  is  a  'leisure- 

preferrer, "  he  may  not  respond  to  this  inducement.    For  a  theoretical 

treatment  of  this  case^  see  Leon  Moses,  "Income,  Leisure,  and  Wage 

Pressure,"  Economic  Journal  72  (June  1962):  320-334,  and  Richard  Perlman, 

"Observations  on  Overtime  and  Moonlighting,"  Southern  Economic  Journal 

33  (October  1966):  237-244. 
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25 

variable.  Based  on  evidence  from  a  study  of  the  general  population, 
longer  work  hours  also  are  presumed  to  be  positively  assoviated  with 
moonlighting  (SEC JOB  =  1  if  had  a  second  job;  0  otherwise). 

Finally,  it  might        argued  that  differences  in  economic  conditions 
in  the  four  counties  at  the  time  of  the  survey  may  have  some  marginal 
influence  on  hours  worked.    County  location  dummy  variables  ~  DODGE, 
SUN,  and  NATCH  —  were  inserted  in  the  regression  equation  for  all  but 
Starr  County.     Thus  the  coefficients  on  the  councy  dummies  are  comparing 
each  county's  effect  on  hours  worked  vis-a-vis  Starr  County. 

It  might  be  argued  that  occupational  and  industrial  dummy  variables 

should  be  included  in  the  regression  t^w.^*©!.     Such  variables  have  been 

omitted  because  shifts  between  occupations  and  industries  are  the  primary 

vehicles  workers  use  to  satisfy  their  hours  preferences.    What  this 

suggests  is  that  workers,  in  general,  are  able  to  find  jobs  consistent 

with  their  hours  preferences  and  that  differences  in  demand  have  no 

26 

systematic  influence  on  their  hours  choice. 

The  empirical  estimates  of  the  coefficients  in  equation  [1]  are 
shown  in  table  4-24.    All  of  the  variables  which  are  significantly  related 
to  hours  have  the  expected  signs.     It  is  disappointing  to  find  that 
neither  WAGE  nor  OY  is  related  to  hours  at  acceptable  confidence  levels. 
It  would  have  been  useful  to  observe  how  rural  workers  might  respond  to 
income  transfers  as  compared  with  urban  residents.     The  insignificance 


^^Vera  C.  Perrella,  "Moonlighters:  Their  Motivations  and  Charac- 
teristics," Monthly  Labor  Review  93  (August  1970):  62. 

^^This  approach  is  consistent  with  the  methodology  followed  in  Cain 
and  Watts,  Income  Maintenance  and  Labor  Supply. 
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Table  4-24 

Regression  Coefficients  for  Hours  Worked  Equation 


Independent  Variable 


Coefficient  (t-values) 


Constant 

WAGE 

OY 

SEX 

WHITE 

BLACK 

ED 

HEALTH 
WED 
YOUNG 
OLD 

OTIME 

SECJOB 

DODGE 

SUN 

NATCH 


37.33 

-0.18 
(1.69) 

0.004 
(0.75) 

2.31 
(3.01)* 

2.23 

(2.14)  ** 
-1.20 
(1.09) 

0.23 
(5.40)* 
-1.61 

(3. 15)  * 
0.77 

(1.11) 

-1.25 

(2.13)** 

-0.99' 

(2.48)** 

1.05 
(1.81) 

2.73 
(4.20)* 
-0.61 
(0.57) 
-0.26 
(0.25) 
-2.17 
(2.05)** 


R 

F  ratio 
Sample  size 


.1.6 
19.58* 
1,604 


** 


Significant  at  the  .01  level. 
Significant  at  the  .05  level. 
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of  OY  suggests  that  such  transfers  would  have  no  effect  on  rural  work 
efforts.     Two  factors  make  u^i  hesitant  in  concurring  with  that  conclu- 
sion.   Both  deal  with  the  way  OY  is  spec:lfied  in  equation  [1],  First, 
OY  is  in  dvrnimy  variable  rather  than  continuous  form.     Inserting  t"r»e 
absolute  value  of  OY  might  impart  significance  to  its  coefficient. 
Second,  OY  does  not  includs  all  the  other  income  received  by  the  family. 
It  includes  earnings  and  transfer  payments  received  by  other  members 
of  the  family. 

More  satisfactory  results  were  achieved  with  the  other  independent 

variables.     Regression  asrimates  irdicate  that  njen  work  significantly 

more  hours  per  week  than  women.     It  is  not  possible  to  determine  from 

the  data  whether  this  difference  is  a  result  of  sex  discrimination  on 

the  part  of  employers  or  a  greater  fctmale  preference  for  fewer  hours. 

The  latter  is  quite  possible  in  the  rural  sample  as  all  female  household 

heads  were  unmarried  and  thus  would  have  responsibility  for  house  care 

in  addition  to  market  work.     Because  of  additional  nonmarket  resppnsibil- 

27 

ity,  a  woman  may  desire  a  short-hours  job. 

Differentials  in  hours  worked  also  exist  across  racial  lines  after 
controlling  for  other  socioeconomic  factors.     Table  4-20  data  show 
Anglos  working  longer  hours  than  Blacks  or  Chicanos.     Once  again,  it  is 
not  possible  to  determine  directly  whether  this  is  due  to  the  effects  of 
racial  discrimination  or  to  a  greater  preference  for  leisure  on  the  part 
of  the  minority  groups.     The  case  is  somewhat  stronger  for  racial 

27 

Gwartney  and  Stroup  have  found  evidence  on  wage  differentials 
across  sexes  which  can  be  attributed  to  female  occupational  preferences 
rather  than  sex  discrimination.     James  Gwartney  and  Richard  Stroup, 
"Measurement  of  Employment  Discrimination  According  to  Sex,"  Southern 
Economic  Journal  39  (April  1973):  575-587, 
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discrimination  as  no  scientific  evidence  of  basic  racial  differ<ences 
in  tastes  for  leisure  time  exists. 

Poor  health  conditions  turn  out  to  have  a  significant  negative 
influence  on  hours  worked.  In  chapter  3  it  was  shown  that  health  also 
is  a  critical  factor  in  the  labor  force  participation  decision.  It  is 
impo'rtant  co  note  that  this  factor  remains  important  even  after  age  is 
held  constauL  across  interviewees.  That  is,  the  significance  of  the 
health  variable  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  sample  heavily  weighted  with 
older  people  who  are  prone  toward  health  problems. 

Once  other  factors  are  held  constant,  younger  and  older  members  of 

the  rural  work  force  tend  to  work  fewer  hours  per  week  than  their  prime 

age  counterparts.     Also,  rural  moonlighters  tend  to  work  more  hours  per 

week  than  those  who  hold  only  one  job.     Both  results  are  in  keeping  with 

28 

conclusions  from  other  studies.        In  addition,  increases  in  educational 
attainment  have  a  slight  positive  effect  on  hours  worked. 

Finally,  once  other  relevant  worker  characteristics  are  held 
constant,  residents  of  Natchitoches  tend  to  work  fewer  hours  per  week 
than  do  residents  of  the  other  three  counties.     There  are  no  glaring 
differences  across  counties  in  the  occupational  distribution  of  the  rural 
workers,  so  it  can  be  presumed  that  the  lower  hours  activity  in 
Natchitoches  is  due  primarily  co  slightly  poorer  general  economic  condi- 
tions at  the  time  of  the  interview. 

Weeks  Worked 

Most  previous  analyses  dealing  with  time  worked  during  a  full  year 
have  converted  weeks  per  year  into  hours  per  year  for  purposes  of 

28 

See  Perrella,  "Moonlighters:  Their  Motivations  and  Characteristics' 
and  Schweitzer  and  Smith,  "The  Persistence  of  the  Discouraged  Worker 
Effect." 
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analysis.    This  adjustment  has  caused  reservations  concerning  the  results 
in  other  studies.     In  the  four-county  sample,  the  nature  of  the  data  is 
such  that  the  assumptions  which  would  be  required  to  transform  weeks 
worked  per  year  into  hours  per  year  are  unwarranted.    The  following 
section,  therefore,  analyzes  the  weeks  worked  by  those  in  the  household 
survey  for  the  primary  purpose  of  identifying  factors  which  cause 
differences  in  weeks  worked  for  subgroups  of  the  sample. 

Data  on  weeks  worked  for  the  nonrural  South,  for  the  South  as  a 
whole,  or  for  the  United  States  covering  the  year  1973  are  not  currently 
available.     Consequently,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  direct  comparisons 
between  such  data  and  the  results  of  the  household  survey.     Census  data 
for  the  United  States  for  1969  do  reveal  that  during  that  year  over 
58  percent  of  those  16  years  of  age  and  over  worked  50  weeks  or  more; 
18  percent  worked  less  than  26  weeks.     Similar  figures  for  the  household 
sample  are  41.9  percent  and  43.9  percent,  respectively.     It  is  important, 
therefore,  to  discuss    why  workers  in  the  rural  South  work  substantially 
less  in  a  year  than  is  true  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

During  1973  the  average  number  of  weeks  worked  by  members  of  the 
household  survey  who  worked  at  all  was  43.8  weeks.     This  average  hides 
a  substantial  variation  by  county  as  follows:  Dodge,  47.5  weeks; 
Natchitoches,  44.9  weeks;  Sunflower,  42.4  weeks;  and  Starr,  40.4  weeks. 
Much  of  the  variation  between  counties  is  due  to  the  greater  dependence 
±n  two  of  the  counties  on  agriculture  as  a  major  employer.     Both  Starr 
and  Sunflower  counties  have  relatively  high  percents     of  their  labor 
force  employed  in  agriculture  and,  as  should  be  expected,  the  percent  of 
agricultural  workers  who  worked  less  than  48  weeks  was  greater  than  for 
any  other  occupational  category  (see  table  4-25).    Further,  Dodge,  which 
had  the  highest  average  weeks  worked  also  was  the  most  "industrialized" 
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Table  4-25^ 


Distribution  of  Weeks  Worked  Within  Occupations, 
Household  Heads* 

(Percent)  — . 


Occupation 


Professional 

Administration  and  managerial 
Clerical  and  technical 
Sales 

Domestic  service 

Food  and  beverage  preparation 
Service  workers 

Plant  farming   

Animal  farming 
Misc.  agriculture,  forestry, 
and  fishing 

Manufacturing:  new  materials 

processing 
Manuf a c  tur ing :  durabl es 
Manufacturing:  assembly  production 
Construction  trades  . 
Transportation 

Packaging 

Mining,  logging,  extraction 


Weeks  Worked 


1-12 

13-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-48 

49-52 

0.0 

1.3 

8.3 

8.3 

2.5 

79.0 

1.5 

1.5 

3.6 

2.6 

2.1 

88.7 

0. 0 

1.1 

1.1 

5.4 

4.3 

87.1 

o.p 

2.4 

3.6 

3.6 

3.6 

86.9 

8.9 

10.7 

5.4 

3.6 

5.4 

60.7 

9.1 

6.8 

18.2 

9.1 

2.3 

50.0 

0.8 

2.5 

7.5 

8.3 

5.0 

74.2 

1.3 

13.8 

23.7 

9.9 

9.2 

41.4 

7.7 

1.9 

3.8 

3.8 

1.9 

75.0 

1.5 

2.9 

8.1 

4.4 

4.4 

77.9 

1.7 

3.3 

1.7 

3.3 

6.7 

83.3 

0.8 

2.3 

4.5 

8.3 

3.0 

81.1 

0.8 

0.8 

5.6 

2.4 

3.2 

87.2 

3.4 

4.6 

13.1 

9.1 

7.4 

62.3 

0.0 

1.5 

8.3 

7.5 

3.8 

78.9 

2.3 

7.0 

2.3 

4.7 

4.7 

76.7 

0.0 

6.7 

10.0 

0.0 

0.0 

83.3 

Excludes  those  who  worked  zero  weeks. 

of  the  survey  counties.     In  fact,  analysis  of  table  4—25  reveals  an 

expected  pattern  of  weeks  worked  by  occupation.    Agriculture  and 

construction  showed  the  largest  percent  with  less  than  25  weeks  worked 

and  with  25-44  weeks  worked,  with  most  white-collar,  manufacturing,  and 

extractive  occupations  having  the  highest  percentage  working  more  than 

48  weeks  per  year. 

Factors  othor  than  occupational  distribution  also  are  important  in 

determining  weeks  worked.     Table  4-26  contains  data  on  weeks  worked  by 

race  and  sex.     The  figure  which  stands  out  most  in  the  table  is  the 

relatively  large  percentage  of  Anglos,  both  men  and  women,  who  worked 
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Table  4-26 


Weeks  Worked  by  Sample  Household  Heads 
by  Sex  by  Race 
(Percent) 


Number  of 
Weeks 

Male 

Female 

Anglo 

Chicano 

Black 

Anglo 

Chicano 

Black 

0 

25.6 

23.4 

29.4 

64.8 

74.4 

56.9 

1-12 

1.3 

5.2 

4.4 

1.6 

5.6 

9.4 

13-24 

1.9 

6.9 

6.2 

1.9 

5.6 

3.2 

25-34 

4.2 

13.7 

2.7 

4.4 

1.7 

6.2 

35-44 

3.5 

5.2 

6.0 

3,3 

1.1 

2.7 

45-48 

2.1 

1.2 

4.0 

1.6 

1.1 

1.9 

59-52 

61.5 

40.8 

39.6 

22.3 

10.6 

19.7 

N  = 

(1,193) 

(612) 

(632) 

(364) 

(180) 

(371) 

49-52  weeks.     In  the  case  of  men,  this  reflects  occupational  differences 
between  Anglos  and  non-Anglos  and  may  also  reflect  preferential  work 
treatment.     Chicano  women  had  the  lowest  percentage  working  49-52  weeks 
as  well  as  the  highest  percentage  working  zero  weeks.     This  probably 
reflects  the  employment  opportunities  available  to  women  in  Starr  County 
but  may  also  be  indicative  of  cultural  pressure  against  women  working  in 
the  Chicano  community. 

It  also  is  relevant  that  a  slightly  hip,her  percentage  of  Anglo  Lh;in 
Black  women  worked  49-52  weeks,  even  though  a  significantly  greater 
percentage  of  Black  women  worked  at  some  time  during  1973.     It  is  obvious 
that  in  the  rural  South,  minority  household  heads  have  substantially 
greater  difficulty  obtaining  year-round  employment  than  do  their  Anglo 
counterparts* 

The  high  percentage  of  household  heads  who  did  not  work  at  all 
during  1973  as  shown  in  table  4-26  is  somewhat  misleading  in  that  age  as 

an  influencing  factor  is  not  considered.     The  importance  of  age  is  shown 
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by  the  following  information:  in  1973,  83.9  percent  of  the  household 
heads  over  65  did  not  work  at  all,  and  only  9.2  percent  worked  42  weeks 
or  more.     As  anticipated,  of  those  who  worked  42  weeks  or  more,  the 
greatest  percentage  fall  in  the  25-54  age  category. 

Although  it  would  appear  that  one  could  conclude  that  race,  age, 
sex,  and  occupation  were  the  major  factors  causing  differences  in  weeks 
worked,  such  an  inference  is  not  valid  based  on  cross-tabular  analysis 
alone.     In  order  to  separate  the  impact  of  various  factors  on  weeks 
worked  in  1973,  the  following  regression  model  was  formulated: 

[2]     WEEKS  =  b^  +  b-WED  +  b^AGE  +  .b^BLACK  +  b,  ANGLO  +  b^MALE  +  b^EDUC  + 
\J       1  I  3  4  5  6 

b^  TRAIN  +  bgHEALTH  +  b^FTIME  +  u 

The  importance  of  the  variables  AGE,  BLACK,  ANGLO,  and  MALE  has 

29 

previously  been  discussed.        WED,  which  takes  the  value  of  1  if  the 
household  head  is  married  and  zero  otherwise,  was  included  because  the 
pressure  of  family  responsibilities  should  decrease  the  probability  of 
less  than  maximum  available  weeks  worked  voluntary.     HEALTH  (1  if  head 
has  a  health  problem;  0  otherwise)  was  included  because  health  problems 
which  cause  entire  weeks  of  no- work  may  be  different  from  those  causing 
reduced  hours  per  week.     Thus,  the  results  of  the  hours  equation  do  not 
assume  a  similar  finding  with  respect  to  weeks  worked. 

The  remaining  three  variables  were  included  rather  than  occupational 
variables.     EDUC  (years  of  education  in  continuous  form)  and  TRAIN  (1  if 
head  had  skill  training;  0  otherwise)  along  with  race  and  sex  are  signifi- 
cant factors  in  determining  occupational  status.     It  was  decided  to  measure 
these  directly  and,  thereby,  draw  inferences  as  to  occupational  effects. 

29 

The  variables  assume  the  same  form  as  they  did  in  the  HOURS 
equation. 
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Table  4-27  contains  the  results  of  regression  analysis  on  household 
heads  with  the  same  hours  worked.    All  signs  are  as  expected,  and  the 
results  in  general  support  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  cross-tabular 
analysis.    The  lack  of  significance  of  the  variable  MALE,  although 

Table  4-27 

Regression  Coefficients  for  Weeks  Worked  Equation 


Independent  Variable  Coefficient  (t-values) 


Constant 

19.79 

WED 

2.27 

(-2.07)* 

AGE 

0.03 

(1.26) 

BLACK 

1.86 

(2.53)* 

ANGLO 

5.15 

(7.41)** 

MALE 

2.24 

(1.86) 

EDUC 

0.36 

(5.11)** 

TRAIN 

1.63 

(2.10)* 

HEALTH 

-7.53 

(9.99)** 

.49 

F  ratio  52.46 
Sample  size  2,129 


Significant  a-;  the  .05  level. 
**Significant  at  the  .01  level. 

unexpected,  is  probably  an  indication  that  occupational  differences 
between  men  and  women  may  be  more  significant  than  sex  as  a  determinant 
of  weeks  worked. 

In  general,  the  results  of  the  preceding  analysis  are  similar  to 
those  found  in  other  studies  which  have  not  concentrated  on  rural  areas. 
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1^  ^an  be  concluded  that  poor  health  is  probably  the  most  significant 
single  factor  causing  less  than  full-time  employment  in  terms  of  hours 
V^rl^p^j  per  week  as  well  as  weeks  worked,  per  year.     This  further  high- 
lights the  difficulties  which  health  problems  present  for  rural  southern, 
f^tlies. 

In  terms  of  race  and  sex,  minorities  work  less  in  hours  and  weeks. 
Al^^hough  in  the  case  of  women  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of 
tt*®  differential  may  be  voluntary,  there  is  strong  support  that 
d- s^lfimination  plays  an  important  role. 

The  form  of  discrimination  is  Important,  ,for  it  is  unlikely  that 
t^s  differentials  in  hours  and  weeks  worked  result    to  any  large  degree 
ft(^^  overt  discrimination.     Rather,  the  results  suggest  that  the  important 
factor  is  the  occupational  structure  of  Black,  Chicano,  Anglo,  and 
fein^le  workers,  which  itself  may  be  a  function  of  past  as  well  as  present 
discrimination. 

Transfer  Income 

Although  earnings  represented  the  major  income  source  for  the 
m^j^tity  of  sample  households,  over  half  the  households  received  some 
in^ot^^g  from  another  source.    Moreover,  for  30  percent  of  the  daoiple  house- 
hold^^  transfer  income  represented  their  entire  1973  income. 

Ocjl&t^ Private  Sources 

Of  the  households  in  the  rural  sample,  only  12  percent  received 
In^Qtne  via  private  transfer  payraents.    More  importantly,  for  no  house- 
hold^ did  interest,  rent,  or  private  transfers  represent  the  sole  income 
soi^i^^e*     Table  4-28  shows  the  percent  of  households  receiving  other 
pri^^te  income  by  source.     Several  important  facts  can  be  inferred  from 
the  data. 
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Table  4-28 

Households  Receiving  Other  Private  Income 
by  Race,  1973 
(Percent) 


Source 

Total 

Anglo 

Black 

Chicano 

Interest  payments 

2.6 

4.4 

0.2 

1.9 

Rental  income 

2.8 

4.2 

1.3 

1.8 

Pensions  , 

4.5 

7.3 

1.8 

2.6 

Gifts 

2.1 

2.5  ' 

0.9 

» 

0.5 

Obviously,  private  transfers  are  associated  primarily  with  the 
Anglo  segment  of  the  population,  as  are  the  other  two  private  sources. 
Seventy-six  percent  of  all  private  transfer  payments  went  to  Anglos  in 
1973,  and  almost  three-quarters  of  all  income  associated  with  wealth 
(interest  and  rent)  went  to  Anglos.    What  accumulated  wealth  does  exist 
in  the  rural  sample  is  concentrated  in  a  few  Anglo  households. 

Mean  income  from  all  sources  of  private  transfers  was  $2,621.  The 
mean  for  private  pensions  was  $3,184.     This  figure  assaaes  Importance 
because,  unlike  earned  income,  it  does  not  reduce  Social  Security 
payments.    Most  households  receiving  a  private  pension  also  received 
Social  Security  income.     Like  the  other  private  transfers,  pensions  were 
predominantly  an  Anglo  phenomenon. 

Government  Transfers 

Government  transfers  are  important  in  the  rural  South  not  only 
because  they  are  received  by  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  population, 
but  also  because  they  are  the  sole  income  source  for  a  significant  number 
of  households.    Table  4-29  contains  a  breakdown  of  government  transfer 
programs  and  the  percent  of  total  households  receiving  each.  Social 

Security  is  the  most  important  government  transfer,  with  Old  Age 
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Table  4-29 


Households  Receiving  Government  Transfers 
Income  by  Race,  1973 
(Percent) 


Source 

Total 

Anglo' 

Black 

Chicano 

Social  Security 

28 

.3 

30.7 

29.4 

20.8 

Old  Age  Assistance 

12 

.6 

10.0 

17.6 

13.8 

Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Children 

6 

.9 

2.-0 

15.9 

4.9 

Veterans  benefits 

5 

.2 

7.7 

3.9 

1.9 

Aid  to  the  Blind  or  Disabled 

3 

.8 

2.8 

5.4 

3.5 

Unemployment  Insurance 
Worker's  Compensation 

0 

.9 

1.0 

1.3 

0.9 

1 

.1 

0.9 

0.6 

1.0 

Assistance  (OAA)  second,  a  result  not  unexpected  in. light  of  the  age 
distribution  of  the  sample.     In  addition.  Social  Security  and  OAA  do 
not  have  a  significant  racial  bias  in  terms  of  percentage  of  each  -^^ 
racial  group  receiving  income  from  these  two  sources.    Chicanos  are  less 
likely  to  be  receiving  Social  Security  than  Anglos  or  Blacks,  a  fact 
accounted  for  by  a  slightly  "younger"  age  distribution  and  the  concen- 
tration of  Chicanos  in  agriculture.    Mean  in,comes  from  Social  Security 
and  OAA  are  $1,844  and  $1,124,  respectively.     In  spite  of  these  low  mean 
incomes,  only  20  percent  of  the  Social  Security  households  were  able  to 
supplement  their  income  through  earnings.     Even  for  those  households 
with  earnings,  incomes  were  not  increased  substantially.     In  over  65 
percent  of  the  households,  earnings  were  less  than  $2,000,  which  is  below 
the  point  at  which  earnings  are  penalized.  ' 

Unlike  OAA  and  Social  Security,  AFDC,  the  third  largest  government 
transfer  program,  consists  mainly  of  Black  recipient  households  (70 
percent).     The  mean  AFDC  income  ($1,143)  was  extremely  low  in  light  of 

the  fact  that  the  program  is  designed  exclusively  for  families  with 
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children  under  18  years  of  age.     Slightly  over  half  the  AFDC  households 
were  able  to  supplement  their  income  through  earnings;  but  of  these 
households,  82  percent  earned  less  than  $2,000  in  1973.    Perhaps  the 
most  significant  factor  relating  to  AFDC  as  an  income  source  is  that 
only  6.9  percent  of  the  households  were  receiving  income  from  this  source 
in  a  sample  population  with  over  a  quarter  of  the  households  headed  by 
a  woman. 

The  remaining  sources  of  government  transfer  require  little  expla- 
nation or  evaluation  with  the  possible  exception  of  unemployment 
insurance  and  worker's  compensation.     These  are  most  notable  by  their 
absence.     The  lack  of  these  programs  in  the  sample  is  attributable  to 
the  industrial  structure  of  the  study  areas;  that  is,  the  small  amount 
of  employment  covered  under  these  programs  relative  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

An  attempt  to  evaluate  transfer  income  in  a  manner  similar  to  earned^ 
income  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible.    Private  transfers  are  largely 
a  function  of  accumulated  wealth  or,  in  the  case  of  pensions;  past 
employment.     Not  only  is  it  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  manner  in  which 
this  income  source  could  be  utilized  to  improve  the  general  income 
position  of  the  total  population,  but  the  absolute  size  of  these  income 
sources  renders  them  relatively  unimportant. 

A  similar  statement  is  not  true  with  respect  to  government  transfers. 
They  are  a  major  income  factor  in  the  rural  South,  as  reflected  by  the 
sample.     However,  the  factors  which  determine  the  level  of  government 
transfers  are  generally  unaffected  by  the  actions  of  individual  house- 
holds, are  a  function  of  decisions  made  outside  the  rural  South,  and  are 
highly  political  in  nature.     A  significant  portion  of  the  households  find 

that  their  annual  incomes,  in  whole  or  in  part,  are  beyond  their  ability 
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to  affect.    Yet  decisions  made  concerning  various  government  transfer 
programs  have  a  substantial  impact  on  the  rural  South.     Further,  because 
of  the  numbers  involved,  the  labor  market  effects  of  government  transfer 
programs  in  rural  areas  should  receive  considerable  attention  in, 
decisions  concerning  changes  in  the  benefit  level  or  coverage  of  such 
programs.     In  particular ,  given  the  extremely  low  benefit  levels  coupled 
with  the  low  household  income  levels,  the  existing  restrictions  on 
earned  income  need  to  be  reevaluated. 

Discrimination  in  Southern  Rural  Labor  Markets 

The  income  comparisons  made  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter 

make  it  clear  that  significant  differences  exist  between  the  income  of 

Anglo  households  and  non-Anglo  households,  as  well  as  between  male 

headed  and  female  headed  households.     Subsequent  analysis  revealed  that 

much  of  this  differential  was  the  result  of  wage  rate  differentials  which 

could  not  be  explained  by  productivity  differences.    One  possible  and 

plausible  explanation  could  be  discrimination  with  respect  to  race  and 

sex.     The  considerable  amount  of  literature  which  has  developed  since 

the  early  1960s  leaves  little  doubt  that  labor  market  discrimination  on 

the  basis  of  race.or^^sex  or  both  exists  in  many  if  not  most  segments  of 

30 

the  United  States  economy.        The  exact  nature  and  the  extent  of  such 
discrimination  remains  an  area  for  which  information  is  deficient.  If 

30 

See,  for  example,  Ray  Marshall,  "The  Economics  of  Racial  Discrim- 
ination: A  Survey,"  Journal  of  Economic  Literature  12  (September  1974): 
849-872;  James  Gwartney,  "Discrimination  and  Income  Differentials," 
American  Economic  Review  63  (June  1973);;  396-408;  Malcolm  S.  Cohen,  "Sex 
Differences  in  Compensation,"  Journal  of  Human  Resources  6  (Fall  1971): 
434-447;  and  Isabel  V.  Sawhill,  "The  Economics  of  Discrimination  Against 
Women:  Some  New  Findings,"  Journal  of  Human  Resources  8  (Summer  1973): 
383-395.    General  discussions  of  the  subject  of  discrimination  against 
non-Anglos  in  labor  markets  can  be  found  in  Orly  Ashenfelter  and  Albert 
Rees,  eds..  Discrimination  in  Labor  Markets  (Princeton  University  Press, 
1973). 
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any  meaningful  policy  relating  to  labor  market  operations  or  economic 
welfare  in  the  rural  South  is  to  be  formulated,  the  effect  of  discrimina- 
tion on  earnings  and  employment  must  be  considered. 

31 

Wage  Discrimination:  Race 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  isolate  the  effect  of  racial 

discrimination  on  the  economy  of  the  rural  South  or  on  individual 

members  of  minority  groups  who  reside  in  the  South.     In  the  area  of 

current  labor-market  activity,  past  discrimination  may  be  as  important 

a  factor  as  discrimination  which  is  currently  being  practiced.  However, 

the  nature  and  extent  of  past* discrimination  is  difficult  to  measure. 

Further,  it  can  be  argued  that  elimination  of  continued  discriminatory 

practices  is  of  greater  immediate  importance  in  terms  of  short-run 

improvements  in  economic  welfare. 

One  possible  measure  of  discrimination  is  the  ratio  of  wages  of 

♦ 

Blacks  to  wages  of  Anglos.     Calculation  of  such  a  simple  ratio  for  the 
sample  reveals  that  average  wages  for  Black  men  are  only  60  percent  of 
the  average  for  Anglo  men;  the  wage  ratio  of  Black  women  to  Anglo  women  is 
78  percent.    However,  the  purpose  of  measuring  wage  discrimination  is 
to  isolate  the  differential  which  is  solely  the  result  of  race.  There- 
fore, differentials  which  result  from  differences  in  productivity  factors 
not  directly  related  to  discrimination  must  be  identified  and  removed 
from  the  unadjusted  difference. 

The  method  utilized  here  to  hold  constant  productivity  differences 
is  ordinary  least  squares  regression.     By  estimating  the  parameters  of 

'^■''This  section  involves  analysis  of  Anglo-Black  differences  only. 
The  concentration  of  Chicanos  in  a  single  county  makes  Anglo-Chicano 
or  Chicano-Biack  comparisons  relatively  meaningless. 
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a  wage  equation,  the  influence  of  productivity  differences  can  be 
removed  and  an  adjusted  and  meaningful  wage  ratio  computed. 

The  adjusted  ratio  becomes  the  ratio  of  the  sum  of  the  coefficients 
of  the  Black  wage  equation  applied  to  mean  values  of  the  variables  for 
Anglos  and  a  similar  computation  involving  the  Anglo  equation.     If  no 
discrimination  is  present,  the  adjusted  ratio  would  equal  one.  Devia- 
tions of  the  ratio  from  unity  can  be  interpreted  as  a  relative  measure 

32 

of  discrimination  in  wage  rates.        The  form  of  the  adjusted  ratio  is: 
Adjusted  Wage  Ratio    =  ^ 


Ai  Ai 


where: 

=  ^th  coefficient  from  the  regression  equation 
=  mean  value  of         independent  variable 

b  is  a  subscript  denoting  Black 

A  is  a  subscript  denoting  Anglo 

The  following  independent  variables  were  entered  into  the  wage 
equations: 

AGE        =  actual  age 

ED         =  years  of  formal  education 

YRSJ      =  years  employed  in  present  job 

HEALTH  =  1  if  individual  has  a  health  problem;  0  otherwise 

TRAIN    =  1  if  individual  has  participated  in  a  formal  training 
program;  0  otherwise 

FARM      =  1  if  individual  is  employed  in  agriculture;  0  otherwise 

FTIME    =  1  if  individual  is  a  full-time  employee. 


32 

For  application  of  similar  methodology  to  the  problem  of  public 
sector  discrimination,  see  James  E.  Long,  "Public-Private  Sector 
Differences  in  Employment  Discrimination,"  Southern  Economic  Journal  42 
(October  1975):  89-96. 
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The  variables  included  in  the  equation  were  chosen  not  only  because 
they  are  generally  accepted  as  influencing  wages,  principally  through 
productivity  effects,  but  also  because  they  are  relatively  free  from  the 
direct  effects  of  labor  market  discrimination*    A  variable  which  is 
important  in  wage  determination,  occupational  status,  was  not  included 
in  the  equation.     The  exclusion  was  necessary  because  of  the  strong 
possibility  that  occupational  status  was  directly  affected  by  racial 
discrimination  in  the  labor  market. 

Four  equations  were  used  to  estimate  coefficient  values:  one  for 
Anglo  men;  one  for  Black  men;  one  for  Anglo  women,  and  one  for  Black 
women.     The  results  of  estimating  the  adjusted  wage  ratios  are: 

Male  Adjusted  Ratio     =  '^^^ 

2*26 

Female  Adjusted  Ratio  =  2*47  "    "  .915 

In  comparing  the  simple  wage  ratios  with  the  adjusted  ratios  (.60 
versus  .76  for  men  and  .78  versus  .92  for  women),  it  is  clear  that  the 
simple  ratios  overstate  the  extent  of  wage  discrimination.     Even  after 
adjustment,  however,  there  is  significant  wage  discrimination  between 
Anglo  and  Black  men. 

Occupational  Discrimination 

Overt  discrimination  in  wage  rates  may  not  be  the  only  source  of 
Black-Anglo  wage  differentials  which  result  from  current  labor  market 
discrimination.     Substantial  discrimination  which  limits  the  occupational 
choice  of  Blacks  could  account  for  part  of  the  observed  unadjusted  wage 
differential.    To  test  the  extent  of  occupational  segregation  between 
Blacks  and  Anglos  in  the  rural  South,  a  linear  probability  approach 
using  regression  analysis  was  chosen-    Utilizing  a  dichotomous  dependent 
variable  (1  if  in  a  given  occupation;  0  otherwise),   regressions  were 
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computed  for  thirteen  occupational  classes  for  each  of  the  race-sex 
groups.     In  addition -to  a  variable  measuring  racial  probabilities  (1  if 
Black;  0  if  Anglo),  independent  variables  measuring  the  effect  on 
occupational  status  of  age,  education,  and  training  were  included  in 
the  equation.     The  sign  of  the  race  coefficient  will  indicate  the 
direction  of  segregation  if  the  coefficient  is  statistically  significant. 

The  hypothesis  that  significant  occupational  segregation  for  both 
men  and  women  exists  based  on  race  is  borne  out  by  the  results  shown  in 
table  4-30.     In  general.  Black  men  have  a  high  probability  of  being  in 
a  relatively  low  wage  occupation.     The  probability  of  Black  emplo3rment 
is  lower  in  such  occupations  as  clerical,  sales,  and  administrative  and 
higher  in  farm,  services,  and  packaging. 

For  women,  nine  occupational  categories  were  found  to  be  affected 
by  racial  discrimination.     In  general.  Black  women  had  a  greater 
probability  of  being  in  those  occupations  which  are  traditionally  lower 
paying  with  more  restricted  advancement  opportunities.     The  glaring 
exception  was  the  category  "professional."    Black  women  had  a  signifi- 
cantly greater  probability  than  Anglos  of  being  in  this  category.  This 
result  may  reflect  the  large  number  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  and  licensed  practical  nurses  in  the  category  as  well  as  the 
small  absolute  number  of  "professionals"  in  the  rural  South. 

Wage  Discrimination:  Sex 

As  significant  as  racial  discrimination  may  be  with  respect  to 

wages,  there  appears  to  be  substantial  support  for  the  position  that 

33 

effect  of  sex  discrimination  is  greater.        One  study  places  the 
33 

See,  for  example,  Isabel  Sawhill,  "The  Economics  of  Discrimi- 
nation Against  Women:  Some  New  Evidence,"  and  James  Gwartney  and  Richard 
Stroup,  "Measurement  of  Employment  Discrimination  According  to  Sex," 
Southern  Economic  Journal  38  (April  1973):  575-587. 
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Table  4-30 

Black-Anglo  Estimates  of  Employment  Probabilities 


Coefficients 


Occupation 


Male  Regressions      Female  Regressions 


Professional 


Administrative 


Services 


New  materials  manufacturing 


Clerical 


Durables  manufacturing 


Assembly  line  workers 


Construction 


Transportation 


Package 


Food  and  beverage 


Farm 


Sales 


Domestic  service 


0.0355 
(2.469)** 

-.0623 
(-3.45)* 

0.0419 
(3.19)* 

0.0266 
(2.06)** 

-0.0400 
(-2.78)* 

-0.0369 
(-2.01)** 

-0.0450 
(-2.634)* 

-0.0256 
(-1.31) 

0.0130 
(0.75) 

0.0341 
(3.02)* 

-.0039 
(-0.71) 

0.1012 
(4.15)* 

-0.046 
(-3.245)* 

N.A. 


NOTE:  t-values  are  in  parenthesis. 
* 


0.11324 
(4.59)* 

-0.02077 
(1.41) 

0.06306 
(2.81)* 

N.A. 

-rO.  25050 
(-9.63)* 

-0.03231 
(-2.55)** 

-0.06342 
(-3.08)* 

0.00720 
(1.70) 

0.00692 
(0.88) 

-0.02409 
(-2.75)* 

0.07698 
(4.13) 

-0.01206 
(-1.57) 

-0.06650 
(-3.77)* 

0.06300 
(2.81)* 


Significant  at  the  .01  level. 
Significant  at  the  .05  level. 
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estimated  differential  (adjusted  for  productivity  differences)  at  .55. 

The  unadjusted  male-female  ratios  for  Anglos  and  Blacks,  respec- 
tively, are  .67  and  .86.     This  reflects  less  wage  discrimination  than 
was  found  between  racial  groups.     However,  when  productivity  adjustments 
are  made  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  utilized  to  investigate  racial 
wage  differences,  the  res.-lting  ratios  are  lower ,  not  higher  as  would 
normally  be  expected.     The  adjusted  ratio  for  Anglos  is  .65  and  for 
Blacks  .70.     The  unadjusted  ratios  actually  mask  a  superiority  in 
productivity-related  factors  on  average  among  both  Anglo  and  Black  women. 

Observations  on  Discrimination 

Analysis  of  wage  discrimination  in  the  rural  sample  supports  the 
hypothesis  that  elimination  of  wage  discrimination  in  the  rural  South 
should  lead  to  substantial  earnings  improvements  for  Black  men  and  for 
women  regardless  of  race.     The  results  of  this  analysis  clearly  indicate 
that  substantial  efforts  to  find  and  remedy  overt  wage  discrimination 
between  Black  and  Anglo  women  in  the  rural  South  will  do  little  to 
improve  the  earning  capacity  of  Black  women. 

In  terms  of  wage  discrimination,  the  greatest  problem  for  Black 
women  in  the  rural  South  is  the  same  as  that  for  Anglo  women  — 
discrimination-  on  the  basis  of  sex.     It  is  rhe  elimination  of  this  form 
of  labor  market  discrimination  that  will  be  most  beneficial  to  Black  . 
and  Anglo  women  alike. 

Elimination  of  occupational  discrimination  could  lead  to  substantial 
improvements  in  the  earnings  of  Black  men.     The  same  is  not  true  for 
Black  women.     Although  evidence  of  occupational  segregation  was  found 

Isabel  Sawhili,  "The  Economics  of  Discrimination  Against  Women: 
Some  New  Evidence." 
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and  should  be  remedied,  it  is  unlikely  that  this  would  help  substan- 
tially.    The  conclusion  is  based  on  the  limited  numbers  of  females. 
Black  or  Anglo,  in  higher  paying  occupations  and  a  concentration  of 
Black  women  in  the  lowest  paying  occupations.     The  latter  factor  will 
probably  not  change  even  if  occupational  segregation  is  attacked 
because  of  the  first  factor. 

Health  Problems  and  Income 

Throughout  the  analysis  of  labor  market  behavior,  income,  and 
earnings,  health  constantly  appears  as  an  important  variable  particularly 
with  regard  to  such  things  as  labor  force  participation,  wages,  and  work 
time.     Although  the  effect  of  poor  health  on  labor  force  status  has  been 
discussed  in  chapter  3  of  this  study,  the  effect  of  health  on  other 
aspects  of  labor  market  behavior  deserves  additional  investigation.  In 
general,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  improving  the  health  of  a  work 
force  (or  work  force  age  population)  center  around  productivity.  A 
healthy  worker  is  expected  to  be  more  productive,  and  better  overall 
health  improves  the  average  probability  that  a  worker  can  perform 
productive  work  at  all. 

The  manner  in  which  health  affects  productivity  has  received 

increasing  attention  in  the  past  decade.     Recent  studies  have  adopted 

the  human  capital  approach,  that  is,  they  have  made  health  a  part  of  the 

total  stock  of  human  capital.     In  a  pioneering  article,  Mushkin 

attempted  to  estimate  the  returns  to  better  health  care  by  estimating 

the  number  of  additional  workers  which  may  be  attributed  to  an  increasing 

35 

life  expectancy  as  it  rises  over  a  period  of  years.        More  recent 
35 

Selma  J.  Mushkin,  "Health  as  an  Investment,"  Journal  of  Political 
Economy  70  (Supplement,  October  1962);  129-157. 
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studies  have  emphasized  actual  productivity  differences  between 

36 

persons  with  and  without  health  problems. 

The  essence  of  health  in  a  human  capital  context  is  contained  in 

the  following  statement: 

...a  person's  stock  of  knowledge  affects  his  market  and 
non-market  productivity  while  his  stock  of  health 
determines  the  total  amount  of  time  he  can  spend  producing 
more  in  earnings  and  commodities. 37 

Thus  the  major  effect  of  health  problems  on  a  labor  force  is  to 
shorten  the  available  time  for  productive  activity.     However,  previous 
analysis  of  wage  rates  indicates  that  health  may  also  affect  earnings. 
Both  possibilities  must  be  explored  if  the  total  effect  of  health 
problems  is  to  be  discovered. 

Analysis  is  restricted  to  household  heads  under  age  65.  Althcugh 

there  is  a  high  incidence  of  health  problems  in  those  over  65  years  of 

38 

age,  the  effect  on  labor  force  activity  is  minimal.        Table  4-31  shows 
the  incidence  of  health  problems  in  the  under  65  population.     The  most 
notable  fact  shown  by  table  4-31  is  the  higher  incidence  of  health 
problems  among  females,  regardless  of  race.     This  is  particularly 
important  in  that  it  compounds  the  labor  market  and  earnings  problems 
of  the  female  head  of  household  further  by  adding  the  problem  of  bad 
health  to  the  already  existing  burden  of  sex  discrimination  in  job 
opportunities  and  pay. 

36 

R.  E.  Baldwin  and  Burton  Weisbrod,  "Disease  and  Labor  Productiv- 
ity,"   Economic  Development  and  Cultural  Change  22  (April  1974):  414-435. 
Also  see  E.  M.  Popkin,  "Economic  Benefits  from  the  Elimination  of  Hunger* 
in  America,"  Public  Policy  20  (Winter  1972):  133-153. 

37j,jichael  Grossman,  "On  the  Concept  of  Health  Capital  and  Demand, 
for  Health,"  Journal  of  Political  Economy  80  (March-April  1972):  224. 

38 

This  should  not  be  taken  as  a  detraction  from  the  obvious  need 
for  better  health  care  for  the  elderly  in  the  rural  South. 
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Table  4-31 


Household  Heads  Under  Age  65  with  Health  Problems,  by  Race 

and  Sex,  1973 


With  Health 

Problems 

Without  Health 

Problems 

Race 

Number 

Percent 

Ml  1  TTlT^  P  T" 

Percent 

Anglo 

223 

2oa 

888 

79.9 

Male 

172 

18.6 

81.4 

Female 

51 

27.3 

A. 

72.7 

Black 

168 

24,0 

76.0 

Male 

80 

17.9 

366 

82.1 

Female 

88 

34.6 

166 

65.4 

Chlcano 

161 

.27.5 

A  24 

72.5 

Male 

123 

25.5 

359 

74.4 

Female 

38 

36.9 

65 

63.1 

Total 

552 

23.0 

1,884 

77.0 

Male 

375 

20.2 

1,477 

79.8 

Female 

177 

32.5 

367 

67.5 

As  would 

be 

expected ,  those 

with  health  problems  are 

concentrated 

in  the  45-64  age 

bracket,  as  the 

figures  in 

table  4-32  indicate.  Age 

is  especially 

significant  in  the 

case  of  women. 

Table  4-32 

Household  Heads  with  Health  Problems 

by  Age,  Race  and  Sex 

Aged  16- 

-44 

Aged 

45- 

■64 

Race 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Anglo 

Male 

30 

17.4 

142 

82.6 

Female 

5 

9.8 

46 

90.2 

Black 

Male 

19 

23.7 

61 

76.3 

Female 

26 

29.5 

62 

Chicano 

Male 

40 

32.5 

83 

67.5 

Female 

6 

15.8 

32 

84.2 
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Generally,  the  health  problems  faced  by  the  persons  in  the  rural 
suf^^y  are  long  term  in  nature.     In  all  groups,  at  least  half  or  more 
of  tV^e  individuals  have  had  the  particular  problem  over  five  years.  For 
ex^^^Ple,  56.6  percent  of  all  Anglo  men  have  had  problems  for  over  five 
ye^^S^     For  Black  men  the  percentage  rises  to  57.4  percent.     Part  of 
th^  Reason  for  this  is  certainly  the  nature  of  the  ailments.    The  most 
pr^^^lent  problems  in  all  race-sex  groups  were  cardiovascular  and 
ren^l  ailments,  especially  among  respondent  Black  women,  of  whom  A9.6 
PefC^tit  were  affected.     Other  ailments  prevalent  in  all  race-sex  groups 
Wef^  arthritis,  rheumatism,  and  intestinal  disorders.     These  problems 
terjd  to  linger  over  a  period  of  years* 

the  major  effect  of  health  problems  on  labor  market  behavior  should 
be  reflected  in  time  worked.     Table  A-33  compares  those  with  health 
probl^jjjs  and  those  without  in  terms  of  no  work  in  1973  and  work  of  less 

Table  A-33 

Work  Activity  by  Household  Heads 
by  Health  Status,  Race,  and  Sex,  1973 
(Percent) 

Rac^  ^nd  Sex  Worked  Less  than  26  Weeks         Worked  Zero  Weeks 


Cha«CNt eristic  Health         No  Health  Health       No  Health 
  Problem          Problem               Problem  Problem 


Anglo  61.7  9.3  53.6  6.1 

M^l^  57.3  A. 9  A7.9  2.5 

Female  76.5  33.5  72.5  25.5 

Black  68. A  22.5  52.9  9.9 

M^l^  57. A  11.8  A2.5  1.1 

Female  78. A  A6.A  62.5  27.7 

Chicat^o  61. A  20.3  37.8  9.2 

Mal^  52.7  11.1  28. A  1.1 

Female  89.3  70.7  68. A  53.8 
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than  26  v;eeks  during  the  same  time  period.    The  differences  in  work 

4. 

activity  between  those  with  and  v;ithout  health  problems  can  be  clearly 

seen*     However,  accurate  assessment  of  the  impact  of  health  on  work 

activity  can  be  made  only  if  other  influencing  factors  are  removed. 

The  most  useful  technique  for  this  purpose  is  regression  analysis, 

which  allows  the  productive  loss  associated  with  health  problems  to  be 

39 

estimated  for  the  average  person. 

The  technique',  utilized  involves  estimating  separate  regression 
equations  for  the  portion  of  the  sample  with  health  problems  and  the 
portion  without.    The  independent  variables  selected  for  inclusion 
represent  factors,  primarily  productivity  associated,  which  are  expected 
to  influence  the  two  dependent  variables  ~  wage  rates  and  weeks  worked 
in  1973.     Independent  variables  included  were  sex,  race,  ;=^ge,  education, 
training,  and  occupation. 

Regression  coefficients  from  the  equations  of  those  with  health 
problems  were  applied  to  the  mean  values  of  each  independent  variable 
for  those  persons  without  health  problems.     A  ratio  was  constructed 
which  compared  the  adjusted  mean  with  the  actual  mean  of  the  group 
without  health  problems  for  both  wage  rates  and  weeks  worked  as  follows: 

Z(URC^  X  HM^) 

[1]    Adjusted  Wage  Ratio    =   hmr~  — 

Z(URC.  X  HM.) 

[2]     Adjusted  Work  Ratio    =   ^  J— 

HMT 


39 

The  method  employed  here  draws  heavily  on  that  utilized  by  H.S. 
Luft  in  his  article  "The  Impact  of  Poor  Health  on  Earnings,"  Review  of 
Economics  and  Statistics  57  (February  1975):  43-57. 
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where: 

URCj    =  the  regression  coefficient  of  the  JLth  independent  variable 
from  the  wage  equation  for  those  with  health  problems 

HM^      =  the  mean  value  of  the  ^th  independent  variable  (wage  analysis) 
for  those  without  health  problems 

HMR      =  the  mean  value  of  the  hourly  rate  of  pay  for  those  without 
health  problems 

URC.     =  the  regression  coefficient  of  the  ^th  independent  variable 
from  the  weeks  equation  for  those  with  health  problems 

HM       =  the  mean  value  of  the  ^th  independent  variable  (weeks 
analysis)  without  health  problems 

HMT      =  the  mean  time  (weeks)  workeci  for  the  sample  without  health 
problems. 

Substituting  into  the  equation  produced  the  following  results: 
Hourly  Rate  of  Pay    -    l^lVlt    -  .8906 

Weeks  Worked  per  Year  ^^^'^^^g  »  .6263. 

The  ratio  for  hourly  rate  of  pay  indicates  that  an  individual  with 
health  problems  but  with  other  characteristics  identical  to  those  of  a 
healthy  person  can  be  expected  to  earn  89c  for  every  dollar  that  a 
healthy  person  would  make.     Similarly,  a  person  with  health  problems 
with  the  other  identical  characteristics  of  a  healthy  person  will  be 
expected  to  work  only  62  percent  of  the  time  a  healthy  individual  works. 
To  see  the  combined  effect  of  the  differences  in  hourly  rate  of  pay  and 
weeks  worked  per  year  on  the  annual  earnings  of  unhealthy  workers, 
yearly  average  income  figures  need  to  be  calculated.     In  this  calcula- 
tion, an  assumption  must  be  made  concerning  the  hours  per  week.  Data 
limitations  do  not  permit  a  regression  to  be  run  on  hours  per  week 
similar  to  those  for  the  other  two  variables.     Thus,  it  is  necessary  to 
assume  that  the  average  work  week  is  forty  hours.     Given  this  assumption, 

the  yearly  income  figures  are  computed  below: 
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No  Health  Health. 
Problem  Problem 


Hourly  Wage  X  $    3.14  $  2.79 

Hours  per  Week  (Assumed)    =   40   40 

Gross  Pay  per  Week  X  $125.60  $111.60 

Weeks  per  Year                    -  42.22  26.44 

Annual  Earnings  $5,302.83  $2,950.70 

Difference           $5,302.83  -  $2,950.70  ^  $2,352.13 

A  cursory  analysis  of  this  difference  indicates  that  the  amount  of 
time  worked  is  the  factor  that  most  affects  the  earnings  of  the  indivi- 
dual with  health  problems  in  contrast  to  that  for  the  healthy  person. 

The  wage  rate  and  time  effects  can  be  broken  down  into  more  precise   

terms. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  an  unhealthy  individual  works  the  same  amount 
of  time  as  a  healthy  person,  the  health  effect  on  wage  will  be  given  by 
the  following  equation: 

HPW[HMT  (HMR  -  UAR)  ]      Wage  component 
where:  ' 

HPW  =  hours  per  week  (assumed) 

UAR  =  unhealthy  adjusted  hourly  rate 
Substituting  the  appropriate  values  into  the  equation  produces: 

40[42.22  (3.14  -  2.79)]  =  $591.08. 

Thus,  even  if  an  individual  with  health  problems  were  to  work  the  same 

number  of  hours  as  a  healthy  person,  there  still  will  be  almost  a  $600 

difference  in  earnings.    This  differential  in  wage  rates  may  be  caused 

by  the  fact  that  the  individual  with  health  problems  does  not  have  the 

range  of  opportunities  available  to  him  that  would  pay  a  higher  wage  or 

the  fact  that  employers  are  reluctant  to  place  workers  with  disabilities 
at  certain  types  of  jobs. 
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The  wage  component  explains  about  a  quarter  of  the  differential 
in  earnings.    Given  that  the  worker  is  paid  less  per  hour,  there  is  an 
additional  component  of  the  difference  in  earnings  that  can  be  explained 
by  the  amount  of  time  worked,  using  the  formula  given  below: 

HPW[UAR  (HMT      UAT)  ]  =  Time  Component 
where : 

HPW,  UAR,  and  HMT  are  defined  as  above  and  UAT  =  adjusted  weeks  worked 
Substituting  the  appropriate  values  into  the  equation  yields: 
40  [2.79  (42.22^  26.44)]    =  $1,761.05. 

This  final  formula  is  important  in  that  It  shows  the  strong  effect 
of  the  time  component  in  the  differential  earnings  of  the  two  groups. 
The  total  differential  of  $2,352.13  is  made  up  of  a  time  component  of 
$1,761.05,  or  roughly  75  percent  of  the  total  difference,  and  a  vage 
component  of  $591.08,  which  accounts  for  the  remaining  25  percent. 

The  results  obtained  thus  far  can  be  roughly  compared  with  those 

obtained  in  similar  studies  of  the  economic  costs  of  poor  health.  In 

a  study  conducted  by  Joseph  Davis,  a  sample  of  1,583  Anglo  respondents 

was  drawn  from  the  civilian,  noninstitutional  population  of  men.  between 

40 

the  ages  of  45  and  54.        A  much  more  elaborate  study  was  carried  out 

by  H.S.  Luft,  using  a  large  sample  drawn  from  the  Current  Population 
41 

Survey.        Holding  constant  all  factors  that  may  have  a  consequent 
effect  on  earnings,  Luft  obtained  an  estimate  of  the  differential  in 
earnings  caused  by  health.     The  comparative  results  for  these  three 
studies  in  terms  of  wages,  earnings,  and  weeks  worked  differentials 
between  healthy  and  unhealthy  workers  follow: 

^^Joseph  M.  Davis,  "Impact  of  Health  on  Earnings  and  Labor  Market 
Activity,"  Monthly  Labor  Review  95  (October  1972):  46-49. 

^^Luft,  "Impact  of  Poor  Health." 
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 Differentials  in  

Weeks  Worked        Hourly  Wage      Annual  Earnings 
Rural  Study  15.78  .35  $2,352 

Luft  6.45  .23  $1,068 

Davis  3.65  .32  $1,379 

Results  of  interstudy  comparisons  reveal  that  workers  in  the  rural 
South  who  have  health  problems  are  penalized  almost  twice  as  much  as  is 
true  on  a  national  level.    Further,  this  difference  is  explained 
primarily  in  terms  of  work  weeks  lost  due  to  poor  health. 

The  preceding  analysis  reveals  the  magnitude  of  the  health  problem 
in  rural  areas  in  terms  of  labor  market  activity.  Not  only  do  health 
problems  result  in  lower  productivity  due  to  an  iT^creased  probability 
of  nonwork  time,  but  wage  rates  on  average  are  lower  for  workers  with 
health  problems.  Both  factors  have  an  effect  on  the  potential  income 
of  households  in  which  the  head  is  in  poor  health. 

The  results  support  the  existence  of  a  ne^d  for  improved  health 
care  in  rural  areas  of  the  South.     Better  health  care  for  rural  areas 
should  increase  the  chances  that  certain  individuals  will  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  labor  force  at  all,  and  for  others  may  enhance  their 
productivity  on  the  job. 

Subemployment  in  Rural  Areas 
The  analysis  pertaining       earnings,  particularly  that  relating  to 
time  worked,  makes  it  clear  that  unemplojmient  and  part-time  emplojrment 
constitute  significant  problems  in  rural  areas.     In  addition,  the 
number  of  labor  force  age  persons  outside  the  labor  force  is  indicative 
of  an  underemployment  problem.     Present  unemployment  rate  computations 
are  poorly  suited  to  measure  this  problem.     Further,  the  low  earnings 
levels  found  for  many  sample  households  give  evidence  that  emplo)mient 
and  economic  well-being  are  not  synonymous.     The  magnitude  of  the  entire 
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problem  is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  economic  measures  currently  in 
general  use.    However,  one  measure  which  has  been  suggested  is  the 
"subemployment  index/' 

Beginning  in  the  late  1960s  concern  was  expressed  over  the  adequacy 
of  the  unemployment  rate  as  a  "social  indicator."    While  acknowledging 
that  it  was  certainly  useful  as  an  "economic  indicator,"  critics 
questioned  the  use  of  the  unemployment  rate  because  it  takes  no  account 
of  the  income  adequacy  of  employment.     That  is,  in  addition  to  unemploy- 
ment figures,  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  many  people  are  employed  in 
jobs  which  do  not  permit  their  families  to  live  at  minimum  levels  of 
decency  for  this  society. 

To  fill  this  statistical  void,  then  Secretary  of  Labor  Willard 
Wirtz  was  directed  by  President  Johnson  to  provide  some  measure  of  the 
severity  of  employment  problems  in  urban  slums.     Since  an  appropriate 
measure  was  not  available,  Wirtz  directed  his  staff  to  develop  a 
"subemployment  index"  which  would  take  into  account  not  only  those  who 
have  difficulty  finding  employment,  but  also  those  who  are  employed  but 
at  inadequate  wage  rates.     The  reason  for  this  marriage  of  earnings  and 
employment  data  into  a  single, index  was  the  view  that  workers  with  low 
earnings  may  have  problems  of  as  much  concern  from  the  viewpoint  of 
manpower  policy  as  those  of  many  workers  with  substantial  unemployment.^^ 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  general  agreement  on  the  precise  compo- 
nents of  a  subemployment  index  (SI).     "Inadequate  income"  is  a  quite 

42 

The  concept  of  subemployment  first  appeared'  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Report  of  the  President,  1968  (Washington, 
D.C.:  1972). 

Herman  P.  Miller^  "Measuring  Subemployment  in  Poverty  Areas  of 
Large  U.   S.  Cities,"  Monthly  Labor  Review  96  (October  1973):  11. 
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normative  phrase,  and  disagreement  over  its  precise  definition  has  led 

to  different  definitions  of  the  SI.    Differences  of  opinion  also  have 

arisen  over  whether  the  SI  should  cover  all  persons  16  years  of  age 

44 

and  older  or  family  heads  only. 

The  SI  constructed  for  the  rural  sample  will  correspond  to  that 

45 

developed  by  Levitan  and  Taggart.        This  index  is  oriented  toward  the 

problem  of  family  poverty  and  is  based  on  the  total  earned  income 

contributed  by  the  family  head.     The  precise  definition  of  the  index  is: 

...     CT    -  U  +  PW  +  PT  4-  Y 
^"^'^  E  +  U  +  DW 

where: 

U      =  number  of  officially  unemployed  family  heads 

DW    =  number  of  family  heads  that  are  discouraged  workers  (i.e., 
not  in  the  labor  force  but  desire  to  work) 

PT  .  =  family  head  employed  part-time  involuntarily 

Y      =  family  head  (not  included  in  U,  DW,  or  PT)  whose  annual  income, 
adjusted  for  family  size,  falls  below  the  official  poverty 
line 

E      =  total  employed  family  heads. 

Excluded  from  E,  U,  DW,  PT,  and  Y  are  family  heads  over  65  and  older 
and  family  heads  age  16-21  who  are  students.     Older  persons  and  students 
are  excluded  because  most  persons  in  these  groups  have  less  attachment 
to  the  labor  force  since  their  income  needs  are  normally  provided  by 
other  sources.     These  exclusions  are  subject  to  question,  but  Levitan 


44 

This  controversy  is  summarized  in  T.  Vietorisz,  R.  Mier,  and 
J*  Giblin,  "Subemployment :  Exclusion  and  Inadequacy  Indexes,"  Monthly 
Labor  Review  96  (May  1973):  3-12. 

^^Sar  A.  Levitan  and  Robert  Taggart,  "Employment  and  Earnings  Inade- 
quacy: A  Measure  of  Worker  Welfare,"  Monthly  Labor  Review  96  (October 
1973):  19-27. 
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and  Taggart.feel  the  index  will  be  less  biased  with  their  exclusion 

than  by  including  them.^^ 

The  purpose  of  this  index  is  to  focus  on  the  numler  of  jobs  needed 

to  upgrade  the  social  status  of  entire  families.     There  appears  to  be  a 

strong  case  for  also  including  secondary'worker^along  with  family 

heads  in  the  index,  since  many  families  ne^^d  by"  a  low  wage  earner 

have  enough  other  wage  earners  in  the  f amily^o  ^^ull  the  group  out  of 

poverty.     However,  Vietorisz,  Mier,  and  Giblin  argue: 

...  focusing  the  definition  on  family  income  from  multiple 
sources  breaks  the  direct  connection  between  the  index  and 
the  labor  market  and  therefore  deprives  the  index  of  relevance 
for  the  unavailability  of  jobs  and  for  crucial  dimensions  of 
available  jobs:  the  full  time  aspect,  pay,  career  aspects,  and 
productivity.     Such  a  definition  would  confuse  remedial  policy 
choices  because  it  obscures  the  cause  of  family  income  short- 
fall.   We  believe,  therefore,  that  a  properly  defined 
inadequacy  index  must  consider  as  potentially  subemployed  only 
one  person  per  family. ^7 

The  SI  does  not  address  the  question  of  underemployment.     There  is 
no  comparison  of  skill  achievement  level  of  the  worker  with  the  skill 
level  required  for  his  job.    A  person  with  a  Ph.D.  in  physics  may  be 
earning  $7,500  a  year  as  a  truck  driver,  but  because  he  is  employed  at 
a  wage  above  the  official  poverty  level  he  would  not  be  included  in  the 
numerator  of  the  SI. 

For  the  1973  sample  of  rural  household  heads  the  following  values 
existed  for  the  variables  in  equation  (1): 


46 

Levitan  and  Taggart,  "Employment  and  Earnings  Inadequacy:  A 
Measure  of  Worker  Welfare,"  24-25. 

47 

Vietorisz,  Mier,  and  Giblin,  "Sub employment:  Exclusion  and 
Inadequacy  Indexes,"  6.     These  authors  agree  with  Levitan  and  Taggart 
that  only  family  heads  should  be  included  in  this  particular  index,  but 
the  former  authors  disagree  with  the  exclusion  of  the  aged  and  the 
student  family  heads. 
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U  -  48 
DW  =  166 
PT  =  134 
Y  =  462 
E         =  1748 

Plugging  these  values  into  equation  (1)  results  in  a  subemployroent 

index  of  41.3  percent  for  the  rural  sample.     This  compares  to  ,an 

unemployment  rate  of  only  2.7  percent  for  this  subgroup  of  household 

heads.     Clearly,  the  unemployment  rate  serves  as  a  very  poor  indication 

of  the  employment  problems  of  rural  household  heads. 

It  would  be  instructive  to  compare  the  SI  results  for  the  rural 

sample  with  those  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole.    Levitan  and  Taggart 

computed  an  SI  for  the  U.S.  population  using  data  from  the  Current 

48 

Population  Survey  for  March  1972.        Because  their  data  were  collected 

a  year  earlier  than  data  in  this  study  the  results  are  not  directly 

comparable.     Comparative  figures  are  shown  in  table  4^-34.     There  are  two 

glaring  differences  in  the  results  across  the  two  samples.    First,  the 

SI  is  much  larger  —  almost  four  times  greater  —  in  the  rural  areas  than 

for  the  U.S.  sample.    What  makes  this  difference  even  more  startling  is 

that  general  economic  conditions  were  more  favorable  the  year  of  the 
49 

rural  survey. 

A  second  obvious  difference  between  the  two  groups  is  the  reversed 
importance  of  the  unemployed  vis-a-vis  the  discouraged  workers  in  the 
subemployment  numbers.    Discouraged  workers  constitute  a  significantly 

^^Levitan  and  Taggart,  "Employment  and  Earaings  Inadequacy." 

49  - 

For  example,  the  average  U. S.  unemployment  rate  was  5.6  percent 

in  1972  and  4.9  percent  in  1973. 
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Table  4-34 

A  Comparison  of  Subemplojnnent  Index  Components 
for  the  United  States  and  the  Rural  Sample 


Component 


Adjusted  labor 
force** 

Total  number 
unemployed  or  with 
inadequate  income 

Unemployed 

Discouraged  workers 

Employed  part-time 
involuntarily 

Employed  full-time 
at  inadequate 
earnings  level 

Subemployment  index 


United  States  Sample  (1972) 
Number       As  Percent*  of 
Those  Unemployed 
or  with 
Inadequate 
 Income 


Rural  Sample  (1973) 
Number      As  Percent  of 
Those  Unemployed 
or  with 
Inadequate 
Income 


86,122,000 

9,942,000 
2,731,000 
542,000 

1,113,000 
5,656,000 


100.0 
27.5 
5.5 

11.2 
55.8 


1,962 

810 
48 
166 

134 
462 


100.0 
5.9 
20.5 

16.5 
57.1 


11.5 


41.0 


Sar  A.  Levitan  and  Robert  Taggart,  "Employment  and  Earnings 
Inadequacy:  A  Measure  of  Worker  Welfare,"  Monthly  Labor  Review  96 
(October  1973):  23. 

The  "adjusted  labor  force"  is  the  sum  of  those  employed,  those 
actively  seeking  work,  and  the  discouraged  workers.     The  adjusted  labor 
force  is  the  denominator  of  the  subemplo^Tnent  index. 


greater  part  of  the  subemployed  in  rural  areas  than  in  the  United  States 
as  a  whole;  the  reverse  is  the  case  for  the  unemployed.  Apparently, 
discouragement  over  the  prospects  of  finding  a  job  is  much  more  perva- 
sive in  rural  areas  —  perhaps  because  the  number  of  employment 
opportunities  is  considerably  more  restricted.     If  this  sample  is 
indicative  of  the  magnitude  of  the  discouraged  worker  effect  in  rural 

areas  as  a  whole,  the  "hidden  unemployment"  is  a  much  more  serious 
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problem  in  rural  than  in  nonrural  areas  of  the  country.     This,  in 
turn,  means  that  the  unemployment  rate  is  a  particularly  poor  measure 
of  manpower  underutilization  in  rural  areas. 

Concluding  Observations 

Although  the  mean  income  of  the  rural  sample  is  low  relative  to 
the  entire  South  or  the  United  States,  substantial  variation  exists, 
with  the  result  that  female  headed  households,  elderly  households,  and 
non-Anglo  households  are  on  average  substantially  below  the  average 
in  terms  of  annual  income. 

Some,  although  by  no  means  all,  of  the  problems  of  female  headed 
households  and  Black  households  are  associated  with  wage  discrimination. 
As  none  of  the  states  in  the  South  has  a  state  antidiscrimination  law 
with  any  form  of  associated  enforcement  agency,  responsibility  for 
achievement  of  a  climate  of  equal  opportunity  depends  entirely  upon  the 
actions  of  the  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  (EEOC) .  To 
date,  this  "agency  has  shown  little  interest  in  discrimination  in  rural 
areas.     The  findings  of  this  study  indicate  that  EEOC  must  become  active 
in  the  rural  South  if  the  pervasive  racial  and  sex  discrimination  is  to 
be  eliminated. 

One  possible  way  in  which  income  of  rural  households  may  be 
increased  in  the  short  run  is  through  the  emplo3mient  of  more  secondary 

^^Bowen  and  Finegan  estimated  the  number  of  "hidden  unemployed" 
in  urban  areas  of  the  United  States  in  1962  at  718,000.     The  unemployment 
rate  that  year  was  5.2  percent-    W.  B.  Bowen  and  T.  A.  Finegan,  "Labor 
Force  Participation  and  Unemployment,"  Employment  Policies  in  the  Labor 
Market,  ed.  Arthur  M.  Ross  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press, 
1965),  155. 

The  data  on  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  discouraged  worker 
effect  in  rural  areas  shown  in  table  4-34  suggest    that  Bowen  and 
Finegan 's  estimate  would  have  to  be  revised  upward  very  significantly 
if  the  rural  sector  was  added  to  their  tabulations. 
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workers,  primarily  wives.    Households  in  which  both  husband  and  wife 
are  working,  on  average,  are  in  a  superior  income  position.  Programs, 
^  such  as  child  care,  which  make  it  easier  for  the  wife  to  be  in  the  labor 
market  could  be  beneficial.      Certainly,  manpower  training  programs 
should  not  ignore  the  benefits,  in  terms  of  increased  family  income, 
which  could  result  from  increasing  the  productivity  of  wives  through 
training.     Such  a  policy  will  be  limited  of  course  by  availability  of 
employment  opportunities.     In  fact,  the  subemployment  index  indicates 
that  a  substantial  number  of  households  are  in  an  adverse  income  position 
in  spite  of  the  full-time  employment  of  the  household  head. 

One  aspect  of  the  income  limiting  problem  which  can  be  attacked  in 
the  short  run  is  poor  health.     Based  on  the  findings  of  this  study,  a 
call  for  increased  health  related  expenditures  in  the  rural  South  is 
warranted  in  terms  of  the  potential  effect  on  the  labor  market  activity 
of  a  significant  percentage  of  the  rural  population  of  labor  force  age. 
Efforts  to  expand  employment  opportunities  also  may  be  helpful  in  this 
regard  by  increasing  the  number  of  employment  opportunities  which  are 
not  physically  arduous.     This  could  expand  the  work  life  of  many  people 
in  the  rural  South. 

Although  much  of  the  analysis  in  this  chapter  has  been  directed 
toward  earnings  related  problems,  the  importance  of  transfer  payments, 
particularly  government  transfers,  should  not  be  relegated  to  a 
secondary  position.     The  percentage  of  households  dependent  on  welfare 
payments  is  sufficiently  large  that  the  role  of  this  income  source  in 
the  rural  South  needs  to  be  carefully  analyzed  in  all  its  aspects. 

One  finding  of  this  study  relates  to  the  level  of  payments.  For 
almost  all  government  transfer  programs  the  average  annual  payment 
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levels  are  so  low  that  the  earnings  restrictions  associated  with  the 
programs  appear  ludicrous.    Regardless  of  the  original  intent  of  a  „ 
specific  program,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  any  aid  program 
should  be  so  designed  as  to  assure  that  the  recipients  remain  below  a 
level  of  income  which  denotes  poverty.    Yet  the  restrictions  on  earnings 
associated  with  AFDC  and  Social  Security  yield  precisely  this  result 
for  many  households  in  the  rural  South.    A  reevaluation  of  the  earnings 
restrictions  is  definitely  in  order. 

There  are  many  specific  routes  which  could  be  taken  to  improve  the 
income  position  of  rural  households  in  the  South,  in  addition  to  the 
few  mentioned  above.    For  example,  the  wage  analysis  indicates  that 
improvement  in  the  quantity,  and  probably  the  quality,  of  education 
should  have  a  positive  effect  on  earnings.    Such  a  policy  also  would 
improve  the  relative  position  of  individuals  who  migrate  from  the  rural 
South  to  metropolitan  areas. 

What  is  true  in  the  long  run  assumes  even  greater  significance  in 
the  short  run.     The  industrial  structure,  the  political  structure,  and 
the  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  rural  South  all  are  such  that  it  is 
unlikely  that  improvements  in  the  income  position  of  households  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  distribution  can  come  from  earned  income  unless  a 
major  effort  is  made  in  the  area  of  public  emplo3nnent.    Given  the  large 
number  of  low  income  household  heads  who  are  either  unemployed,  out  of 
the  labor  force,  or  employed  with  earnings  below  the  poverty  level, 
public  emplo3anent  opportunities  should  be  open  to  all  who  are  in  the 
above  designated  groups. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  funds  from  the  Federal  level  are  to  be 

utilized,  the  measures  by  which  the  distribution  of  Federal  program  is 

determined  assume  major  significance.     Currently  utilized  measures  of 
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need,  particularly  the  unemployment  rate,  shortchange  the  rural  South. 
Not  only  do  such  measures  fail  to  reflect  accurately  the  extent  of 
economic  difficulties  for  rural  areas,  they  actually  mask  the  nature 
as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 
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CHAPTER  5 


POVERTY 

In  1967  the  President's  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Rural 

Poverty  concluded  a  comprehensive  study  with  the  finding  that  "rural 

poverty  Is  so  widespread  and  so  acute,  as  to  be  a  national  disgrace.""'' 

The  report  also  stated  that  "most  of  the  rural  South  Is  one  vast 
2 

poverty  area."      The  South  remains  the  most  Impoverished  region  in  the 

3 

United  States,  with  16.2  percent  of  all  families  in  poverty..  This 
rate  was  more  than  twice  that  for  the  nation  in  1970, 

Through  analysis  of  absolute  levels  of  Income  and  distributions 
of  personal  and  per  capita  income,  this  chapter  provides  a  description 
of  the  magnitude  and  character  of  southern  rural  poverty. 

Definition  of  Poverty 
Debate  over  the  conceptual  and  specific  definitions  of  poverty  has 
continued  since  the  "Poor  Laws"  of  the  late  1700s  in  Great  Britain.  This 
study  has  adopted  the  definition  of  poverty  utilized  by  most  Federal 


President's  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Rural  Poverty,  The 
People  Left  Behind  (Washington,  B.C.:  Government  Printing  Office, 
1967),  p.  ix. 

2  - 
Ibid . ,  p.  X. 

3 

Derived  from  data  contained  in  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau 
of  Census,  1970  Census  of  Population,  General  Social  and  Economic 
Characteristics,  United  States  Summary,  PC (1)-C. 
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agencies  as  modified  further  by  the  U»S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  use 
of  this  particular  poverty  definition  has  the  advantage  of  making  the 

results  of  this  study  comparable  with  those  of  other  research. 

The  Census  definition  measures  poverty  in  terms  of  the  ability  of 
a  family  to  purchase  some  quantity  of  items  (a  minimum  market  basket) 
with  current  family  income.^      Poverty  levels  are  determined  by 
calculating  the  amount  of  income  a  family  needs  to  provide  itself  with 
a  diet  judged  to  be  minimally  adequate  in  a  nutritional  sense. 
Estimates  of  the  costs  per  person  of  such  a  diet  are  furnished  annually 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.     In  addition  to  food  expendi- 
tures, nonfood  expenditures  are  included  as  a  multiple  of  food 
expenditures.    Nonfood  expenditures,  on  the  basis  of  survey  data,  are 
estimated  to  be  twice  those  of  food  expenditures.     These  guidelines  are 
revised  annually  to  incorporate  cost  of  living  changes* 


Absolute  definitions  of  poverty  on  which  the  Federal  guidelines 
are  based,  although  official  and  widely  used,  involve  substantial  value 
judgments  as  to  what  constitutes  an  adequate  level  of  income.  Conse- 
quently, there  are  those  who  feel  that  the  guidelines  set  the  poverty 
level  of  income  too  low  and  those  who  think  it  is  too  high.  For 
further  critical  discussion  of  this  poverty  index  and  other  definitioas, 
see  Mollie  Orshansky,  "Counting  the  Poor:    Another  Look  at  the  Poverty 
Profile,"  Social  Security  Bulletin  28  (January  1965) J  Mollie  Orshansky, 
"Who's  Who  Among  the  Poor:     A  Demographic  View  of  Poverty,"  Social 
Security  Bulletin  28  (July  1965);  Lowell  E.  Galloway,  Poverty  in  America 
(Columbus,  Ohio:     Grid,  Inc.,  1973),  pp. 1-14;  and  Rose  Friedman, 
Poverty:    Definition  and  Perspective  (Washington,  D.C.:  American  Enter- 
prise Institute  for  Public  Policy  Research,  1965),  pp. 2-42. 

^A  complete  discussion  of  the  version  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Census 
can  be  found  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
"Revision  in  Poverty  Statistics,"  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 
P-'23,  No.  28.  • 
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The  Federal  poverty  guidelines  in  existence  in  1973  (see  table  5-1) 
were  applied  to  the  total  households  in  the  rural  survey.    Using  these 
guidelines,  1,306  (43.1  percent)  of  the  survey  households  were  found  to 
be  living  below  the  poverty  level  in  1973.^ 

Among  the  survey  counties  there  was  considerable  variation  in  the 
incidence  of  poverty.    Almost  18  percent  of  the  total  poverty  households 
resided  in  Dodge  County,  and  24.5  percent  resided  in  Natchitoches  Parish. 
Most  of  the  poverty  households  in  this  study  were  found  in  Starr  and 
Sunflower  counties,  which  accounted  for  32  percent  and  25.5  percent  of 
them,  respectively.^    The  number  of  households  in  poverty  as  a  percent 
of  all  households  in  each  county  were:  Dodge,  29.2  percent;  . 
Natchitoches,  39.0  percent;  Starr,  54.4  percent;  and  Sunflower,  43.4 
percent.  . 

Regardless  of  how  these  statistics  are  viewed,  it  is  obvious  that  , 
Starr  and  Sunflower  counties  have  the  highest  incidence  of  poverty. 
This  high  incidence  is  partially  explained  by  the  relatively  high  pro-       v  ,  r|i 


portion  of  minorities  in  the  counties'  populations.  » The^probability  of 
Black  or  Chicano  household  living  in  poverty  is  almost  2h  times  that  of  t-^- 
Anglo  families.     In  fact,  58.5  percent  of  all  Black  households  in  the 


Selection  criteria  for  including  the  four  southern  rural  counties 
in  this  study  required  the  existence  of  a  "substantial  poverty  population." 
Consequently,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  primary  household  survey^  IP 
would  find  a  large  number  of  families  living  in  poverty.  ,  mT^""' 

These  poverty  rates  by  county  are  significantly  Higher  than  thdse, 
for  the  South  and  the  United  States,  where  the  poverty  rates  in  perce'" 


were  16.2  and  10.7,  respectively,  in  1970.  JI.^S.^Department  of  Conunerel 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  Census  of  Population,  P,C(1)-C.  '  (^/' 
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Table  5-1 

Federal  Poverty  Income  Guidelines,  1973 


Family  Size 

Nontarm 

Farm 

1 

$2,100 

$1,800 

2 

2,725 

2,325 

3 

3,450 

2,950 

4 

4,200 

3,575 

5 

4,925 

4,200 

6 

5,550 

4,725 

7  or  more 

6,200 

5,275 

SOURCE:    Monthly  Labor  Review  96:3  (March  1973):  60. 


survey  and  55.4  percent  of  the  Chicano  households  were  in  poverty. 
The  county  patterns  reflect  ttie  fact  that  a  high  incidenc^^  of  minority 
population  was  one  of  the  county  selection  criteria.    Although  southern 
ru-  al  poverty  in  these  counties  seems  to  be  primarily  a  problem  of 
minorities,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  1970  Census  revealed  that  in 
absolute  terms  most  of  the  soi^them  rural  poor  (approximately  two- 
thirds)  were  Anglo. 

Characteristics  of  Poverty 

Almost  61  percent  of  all  poverty  households  In  the  survey  were 
headed  by  men  (see  table  5-2)-    The  distribution  varied  significantly 
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Table  5-2 


Personal  Characteristics  of  Poverty  Household  Heads 
in  the  Survey  Counties,  1974 


Characteristic  Percent 


Sex 

Male  60.6 

Female  39,4 

Race 

Anglo  25,1 

Black  42.9 

Chicano  32.0 

Education 

Less  than  8  years  68.3 

8-11  24.1 

12-15  7.0 

16  cr  more  0.6 


Age 


16-24  4.5 

25-34  11.2 

35-44  13.1 

45-54  14.7 

55-64  16.9 

65  and  over  39.6 


by  county,  from  44.5  percent  for  Dodge  County  to  73.6  percent  for  Starr 
County.    Most  of  the  differences,  however,  are  accounted  for  by  race, 
in  that  55  percent  of  Anglo  and  Black  poverty  households  were  headed 
by  a  man,  compared  with  73.7  percent  for  Chicano  households  (see 
table  5-3). 
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Table  5-3 

Selected  Characteristics  of  Poverty  Household  Heads, 
in  the  Sur^/ey  Counties,  1974 
(Percent)' 


Characteristic 


Anglo 


Black 


Chicano 


Sex 


Male 
Female 


Education 


Age 


Less  than  8  years 

8-11 

12-15 

16  or  more 


16-2A 
25-3A 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
Over  65 


54.1 
45.9 


55.1 
31.7 
12.0 
1.2 


4.6 
4o5 
5.5 
11. 0 
19.0 
55.4 


54.6 
45.4 


67.6 
26.6 
5.6 
0.2 


4.8 
13.6 
14.1 
14.3 
16.8 
36.4 


73.7 
i26.3 


79.3 
14.9 
5.0 
0.7 


4.1 
13.2 
17.7 
18.2 
15.3 
31.6 


Though  smaller  in  number,  poverty  households  headed  by  women  appear 
to  be  relatively  worse  off  than  those  headed  by  men.    In  this  study, 
60.6  percent  of  all  households  headed  by  women  are  poor,  compared  with 
34.2  percent  for  men.    Furthermore,  compared  with  37.7  percent  for 
male  heads  of  households,  approximately  75  percent  of  female  heads  of 
households  had  less  than  $2^000  income.    Mean  household  income  for 
poverty  female  heads  was  $1,696  or  67  percent  of  that  for  men.    It  is 
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obvious  that  the  availability  of  improved  earnings  through  better 
paying  jobs  (and  access  to  higher  paying  occupations)  is  much  more 
limited  for  female  heads  of  households.    As  amplified  in  chapter  3, 
women — regardless  of  income — tend  to  be  adversely  affected  by 
occupational  segregation  and  discrimination. 

Examination  of  other  characteristics  of  poverty  households 
reveals  that  in  addition  to  the  large  percent  of  household  heads  65 
years  of  age  and  older  (18.5  percent),  17  percent  were  between  55-64 
years  of  age.    Therefore,  the  existence  of  a  relatively  large  number 
of  elderly  heads  of  poor  households  was  expected  (see  table  5-2). 
The  fact  that  39.6  percent  of  poverty  household  heads  are  65  years 
of  age  and  over  in  rural  areas  indicates  a  critical  social  problem. 

The  existence  of  a  potentially  more  productive  group  of  heads  of 
household  in  poverty  is  an  equally  important  policy  problem.  Specif- 
ically, 39  percent  of  all  poor  household  heads  are  in  the  prime  labor 
force  age  category  (25"-34). 

Race  is  another  characteristic  of  poverty  households  that  provides 
insight  into  the  nature  and  incidence  of  poverty  (see  table  5-3). 
Approximately  43  percent  of  the  poor  households  were  headed  by  Blacks. 
As  expected,  almost  all  of  the  poor  in  Starr  County  were  Chicano 
(98.3  percent);  most  of  the  poor  in  Sunflower  and  Natchitoches  counties 
were  Black — 86.8  and  56.4  percent,  respectively.     Although  Anglo 
poverty  accounted  for  only  one-quarter  of  all  poverty  in  the  survey, 
it  is  a  significant  problem  in  those  counties  with  smaller  ntambers  of 
minorities.    Almost  62  percent  of  the  poor  in  Dodge  County  and  42 
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%  ■ 

percent  of  the  poor  in  Natchitoches  Parish  were  Anglos, 

Educational  attainment  is  another  personal  characteristic  of 
poverty  households  which  was  found  to  be  very  low  in  the  four  rural 
counties.    Almost  70  percent' of  the  poverty  household  heads  have  8 
years  or  less  formal  education.    Relative  to  men,  women  tended  to 
achieve  higher  educational  levels,  with  26.1  percent  (19.9  percent 
for  men)  reporting  9  years  of  education  or  more. 

Although  educational  attainment  of  the  poor  was  low  in  all 
counties,  two,  Starr  and  Sunflower  counties,   had  extremely  low  levels 
of  educational  attainment,  with  85.8  percent  and  77  percent,  re- 
spectively, of  the  poor  in  those  counties  having  completed  only  the 
eighth  grade  or  less.     In  Starr  County,  the  dominance  of  agricultural 
employment,  the  large  numbers  of  migrant  farm  workers,  and  the  infusion 
of  legal  and  illegal  immigrants  from  Mexico  are  possible  explanatory 
factors  for  the  inordinately  low  educational  levels.     In  Sunflower 
County,  past  racial  discrimination  in  education  is  a  partial  explan- 
ation of  low  educational  attainment  by  the  poor. 

Economic  Characteristics  of  the  Poor 

The  severity  of  poverty  in  the  rural  study  area  is  clearly  shown 
by  analysis  of  personal  income  of  poor  households  (see  table  5-4). 
These  data  reveal  that  over  90  percent  of  the  poor  households  received 
less  than  $4,000  income  in  1973. 

The  data  also  indicate  that  the  poverty  households  in  Starr 
County  tended  to  have  slightly  higher  incomes,  with  mean  total  incomes 
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Table  5-4 

Distribution  of  Poverty  Households  by  Income,  by  County,  1973 

(Percent) 


Income  Bracket 

Dodge 

Natchitoches 

Starr 

Sunflower 

Total 

$0-999 

7.7 

9.3 

9,4 

15.0 

10.5 

1,000-1,999 

48.5 

48.0 

31.9 

43.7 

41.8 

2,000-2,999 

30.0 

30.5 

26.1 

23.7 

27.3 

3,000-3,999 

6.4 

5.3 

17.5 

9.6 

10.5 

4,000-4,999 

6.0 

4.0 

7.7 

4.2 

5.6 

5,000-5,999 

0.9 

2.8 

6.5 

3.3 

5.8 

6,000-6,999 

0,4 

0.0 

1.0 

0.6 

0.5 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

for  Chicano  households  (Starr  County)  for  both  male  and  female  heads 
of  households  slightly  greater  than  for  similar  groups  in  the  c  ^her 
three  counties  (see  table  5-5).    Such  a  finding  is  associated  with 
larger  family  sizes  in  Starr  County  and  therefore  greater  potential 
for  income  generated  by  household  members  other  than  the  head.  In 
fact,  a  slightly  higher  percent  of  the  Chicano  than  the  Anglo  and 
Black  households  had  more  than  one  income  recipient. 
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Table  5-5 

Mean  Income  for  Poverty  Households,  by  Sex 
of  Head  and  Race,  1973 
(Dollars) 

Mean  Income 

Male 

Anglo 

Black 

Chicano 
Female 

Anglo 

Black 

Chicano 


The  sources  of  household  income  shown  in  table  5-6  indicate  that 
government  transfer  payt^nents  are  the  most  mentioned  source  of  income 
to  the  poor;  wages  and  salaries  are  second.     In  those  counties  with 
the  greatest  dependency  on  agriculture  (Starr  and  Sunflower),  wages 
and  salaries  are  the  most  important  source,  with  government  transfer 
payments  second.     Third  in  importance  in  all  counties  are  Social 
Security  benefits.    The  data  in  table  5-7  reveal  that  wages  and 
salaries  are  the  most  mentioned  income  sources  for  the  Chicano  poor; 
government  transfer  payments  ranked  first  for  the  Black  poor;  and 
Social  Security  is  the  major  income  source  for  the  Anglo  poor. 
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$2,497 
2,412 
2,726 

1,696 
1,741 
1,748 
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'v' -  Table  5-6  

Distribution  of  Households  by  Sources  of  Income,  by  County,  1973  , 
;  (Percent) 

Source  ■  ■    Total  Dodge        Natchitoches      Starr       '  ^:Sunflower 


Poor  Nonpoor  Poor  Nonpoor  Poor  Nonpoor  Poor  Nonpoor  Poor  Nonpoor 


Hages  and  salaries 

44.9^ 

75.7 

32.6 

75.1 

31.2 

74.2 

58.3 

83.3 

50.0 

72.3 

Business  income 

5.6 

16.0 

6.0 

19.3 

'^5.3 

13.0 

7.0 

17.0 

3.9 

14.3 

Transfers-private 

15.8 

11.6 

20.3 

6.8 

16.8 

6.2 

13.3 

2.4 

11.3 

Transfers-: 
government 

47.0 

18.9 

56.2 

19.3 

/ 

61.4 

26.5 

39.5 

15.3 

42.2 

12.5 

Social  Security 

35.1 

23.5 

24.9 

41.4 

24.6 

24.5, 

18.1  . 

32.3 

24.9 

Table  5-7 


Sources  of  Income  of  the  Poor  and 
Nonpoor  Households  by  Race,  1973 
(Percent) 


Source  Anglo   Chicano  Black 


Poor 

Nonpoor 

Poor 

Nonpoor 

Poor 

Nonpoor 

Wages  and 
salaries 

23.2 

71.7 

57.4 

84.0 

i.?.2 

80.0 

Business  income 

6.4 

18.9 

7.2 

18.2 

3.9 

6.0 

Trans fers- 
private 

12.2 

19.9 

7.0 

10.4 

2.8 

6.0 

Transfers- 
government 

48.0 

17.2 

35.2 

17.2 

55.2 

30.0 

Social  Security 

52.9 

23.8 

24.6 

17.0 

32.5 

24.9 

Government  transfer  payments  (including  Social  Security)  are  de- 
finitely more  important  to  the  poor  than  the  nonpoor,  primarily  a 
reflection  of  the  overrepresentation  of  the  aged  in  poverty.  The 
importance  of  specific  government  transfer  payments  varies  among  racial 
groups.     Social  Security  and  OAA  are  especially  important  to  Anglos; 
government  transfer  payments,  in  general,  are  relatively  less  important 
to  the  Chicano  poor — as  they  are  for  all  Chicano  familirsiv    As  sources 
of  income,  the  former  adult  welfare  programs  and  AFDC  aV'^  generally  of 
equal  importance  in  all  counties.    The  major  exception  is  Sunflower 
County,  which  had  37  percent    of  all  AFDC  participants. 
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Fewer  poor  families  received  income  from  business  and  private 
transfers  than  did  nonpoor.    These  income  sources  are  especially 
infrequent  for  Blacks,  regardless  of  income. 

Wages  and  salaries  are  significantly  less  important  as  a  source 
of  income  for  poor  families  than  the  nonpoor.    Nevertheless,  wages  and 
salaries  are  mentioned  as  income  sources  more  than  twice  as  many  times 
by  the  Black  and  Chicano  poor  than  by  the  Anglo  poor,  an  indication 
that  labor  market  activities  are  more  important  to  minority  group 
households  as  a  source  of  income. 

Most  of  the  wages  and  salaries  earned  by  poverty  households  are 
generated  by  the  household  head.    Therefore,  the  number  of  weeks  worked 
by  the  head  greatly  affects  the  amount  of  income  generated  by  wages  and 
salaries.     Almost  38  percent  of  the  poverty  headc  of  households  who  had 
worked  in  1973  indicated  they  worked  26  weeks  cr  less;  only  37  percent 
had  full-time  employment.     Chicano  heads  of  households  worked  the  least 
number  of  weeks  (4A  percent  worked  26  weeks  or  less)  and  also  had  the 
least  full-time  employment  (33.2  percent).     Blacks  faired  only  slightly 
better  than  Chicanos  (36.4  percent  worked  26  weeks  or  less,  and  40 
percent  worked  full-time).     Surprisingly,  only  14  percent  of  poverty 
heads  of  households  working  26  weeks  or  less  cited  health  as  a  problem. 

These  findings  indicate  that  there  are  a  number  of  factors,  in- 
cluding health,  seasonal  jobs,  low-wage  paying  industries,  and  the 
general  lack  of  jobs  in  rural  areas,  that  result  in  wages  -ivid  salaries 
being  a  less  important  source  of  income  to  the  poor  thrA  to  the  nonpoor. 
In  spite  of  these  factors  that  contribute  to  low  labor  force  participation 
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of  the  poor,  34  percent  of  the  heads  of  households  in  poverty  were 
employed  in  1974,  and  5.1  percent  were  unemployed.    Most  (7\  percent) 
of  those  who  were  employed  were  in  Starr  and  Sunflower  counties. 

Household  Size  of  the  Poor 

A  number  of  insights  into  poverty  are  gained  by  examining  the 
number  of  persons  in  poverty  households.    Over  51  percent  of  the 
poverty  households  contained  2  or  less  persons  (27.4  percent  contained 
only  one  person).     The  percent  of  one  and  two  person  households  in 
poverty  by  counties  is:    Dodge,  25.8  percent;  Natchitoches*  23  percent; 
Sunflower,  16.2  percent;  and  Starr,  12  percent.    Many  of  these  houses- 
holds  aave  heads  over  age  65.    However,  there  5ire  a  number  of  one  and 
two  person  households  with  heads  under  age  65  existing  in  a  state  of 
poverty.    Over  18  percent  of  the  poor  are  one  and  cwo  person  hour^eholds 
which  are  not  eligible  for  Supplemental  Security  Incojie  and  some  of 
whom  are  probably  not  eligible  for  AFDC. 

Mean  household  income  for  the  poor  (shown  In  table  5-8)  reveals, 
as  expected,  that  as  family  sise  increases,  family  income  also  increases. 
Data  in  table  5-9  show  that  29  percent  of  the  poor  households  contained 
5  cr  more  family  members.    Most  of  these  households  were  in  Starr  and 
Sunflovrer  courties,  which  had  the  largest  sir-e  poverty  households. 

Related  Dimensions  of  Poverty 

In  is  a  logj^cal  expectation  that  some  importarit  dimensions  of 
pcv.?rty  are  not  economic  but  are  strongly  reT.-\ted  to  labor  force  behavior. 
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Table  5-8 

Mean  Household  Ivjicorae  for  the  Poor  by  riousehold  Size,  1973 

(Dollars) 


Number  in  Fiv:lly 

Mean  Household  Income 

$1,365 

y  1,887 

2,102 
2,460 
2,697 

,.'V     6  '^^>  3,106 

,  3,381 

8  3,280 

9  3,526 

10  or  more  !  3,525 


Among  the  most  notable  are  those  relating  to  health,  housing  conditions, 
and  place  of  residence.    Health  problems,  in  gener:dl,  appear  to  be  an 
important  reason  for  nonpar ticipation  in  the  labor  force  by  the  poor. 
Almost  50  percent  of  the  poor  heads  of  households  indicated  health  pro- 
blems.    Health  problems  were  cited  by  almost  57  percent  of  the  Anglo  poor 
(41,4  percent  for  Chicanos  and  47.5  percent  for  Blacks),  which  largely 
reflects  the  disproportionate  number  of  elderly  Anglo  poor.     In  fact, 
over  52  percent  of  all  those  with  health  problens  were  65  years  of  age 


1 
2 
3 
4 
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Table  5-5 

Total  Income  of  ttie  Poor  by  Household  Size,  1573 
(Percent) 


Income  Category  :  Jouseholii -Size  ^  ' 

I     2     3     l\    -9  '  i  '  r"    8  i|5    10  or  more 


32,1 

U 

8,7 

S.2 

1,0 

,2.7 

.:  ■  I 

fl.l- 

2,8 

11,2 

M,2 

36.1 

2i,0 

25,8 

15,8 

20.3 

12,8 

18,2 

13.2 

U 

Ml 

35.4 

25,8 

22,7 

30,2 

■20,3 

17,5 

18.2 

18.4 

3,000-3,555 

0.0 

0,0 

ly 

26,5 

:2U 

!7,1 

18.2 

15,4 

26.3 

M(I0-M55 

0,0 

0,0 

0.0 

6,7 

20.8 

1' 

13.5 

18,5 

J' 

12,8 

'''it 

u  * 

/ 

1 

'".^23. 7 

5,000-5,555 

0.0 

0,0 

0.0 

0,0 

0.0 

12.5 

17,8 

'20.5 

30,3 

:  15.8 

{,000-M5S 

0,0 

0,0 

y 

0,0 

0.0 

0.0 

4,1 

5.1 

U 

0.0 

lotal  (fciber) 

358 

310 

155 

m 

57 

55' 

n 

35 

33 

35 

ERIC  ^  / 


and  over,  although  one-quarter  of  the  poor  with  health  problems  were 
in  the  prime  working  age  categories. 

Housing  Conditions 

Another  fact  reflecting  poverty  is  the  quality  of  housing  and  the 
quality  of  those  services  usually  associated  with  housing.    Data  from 
the  Census  of  Housing  indicate  for  all  survey  counties  that  the  quan- 
tity of  available  housing  has  increased  and  housing  conditions  in 

8 

general  have  improved  since  1950.      Nevertheless^  these  same  data 
reveal  that  rural  areas,  relative  to  other  areas  of  the  country,  have 
serious  problems  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  housing  and  sanitation. 
This  study  of  rural  areas  found  that  almost  40  percent  of  the  poverty 
households  do  not  have  hot  and  cold  running;  water. 

In  addition,  the  poor  also  have  more  sanitation  problems  associ- 
ated with  their  housing.  It  is  highly  probable  that  these  conditions 
are  related  to  the  health  problems  discussed  earlier.  Lack  of  public 
sewers  or  septic  tanks  is  indicated  by  a  significant  percent  of  poor 
househo^wd^*-  Over  28  percent  of  the  households  had  neither  public 
sewers  nor  septic  tanks.  Starr  and  Sunflower  counties  had  the  fewest 
facilities. 

Data  for  both  the  poor  and  nonpoor  in  the  survey  counties  are 
consistent  with  Census  of  Housing  data,  which  reflect  the  existence  of 
poor  quality  housing  and  associated  ser^/ices  in  rural  areas.  This 
study  specifically  indicates,  however,  that  the  poor  live  in  the  worst 


See  County  appendix. 
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housing  in  those  counties  where  the  general  level  of  housing  is  poor 
anyway. 

Most  poverty  households  in  all  four  counties  had  electricity 
(98.6  percent).     Telephone  services,  however,  appear  to  be  much  more 
restricted  in  rural  areas.    Only  46. 8  percent  of  the  poor  households 
had  telephones.     The  installation  of  communications  systems  in  rural 
areas  has  not  benefited  from  a  Federal  program  similar  to  the  Rural 
Electrification  program. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  findings  of  this  study  is  the  dis- 
covery that  rural  poverty  and  farm  poverty  are  not  synonymous.  In 
fact,  only  73  (5.6  percent)  of  the  poverty  households  in  the  rural 
areas  in  this  study  are  located  on  farms.    Most  of  theae  rural  poor 
farm  households  are  headed  by  men  (78.1  percent),  and  most  are  elderly. 
In  fact,  60.3  percent  of  these  household  heads  are  65  years  of  age  or 
older,  and  16.1  percent  are  between  55  and  64  years  of  age.    Almost  58 
percent  of  the  rural  farm  poor  are  Anglos;  one-quarter  of  the  uviut::e- 
holds  are  headed  by  Blacks;  and  the  remainder  are  Chicanos. 

The  Working  Poor 

One  concept  usually  agreed  upon  by  that  portion  of  humanity 
called  "Western  Civilization"  is  that  to  be  employed  is  a  good  thing. 
This  rationale  evolves  from  the  "Protestant  Ethic"  which  holds  that 
work  is  good  and  that  idleness  is  evil.     Consequently,  most  Americans- 
including  most  of  the  poor — see  work  not  only  as  a  means  of  providing 
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income,  but  also  as  a  way  of  contributing  to  self-re^spect  and  status 

9 

in  society  and  adding  meaning  to  life. 

Just  over  34  percent  (448)  of  the  poverty  household  heads  were 
employed  at  the  time  t^f  the  survey-     Selected  characteristics  of 
these  working  poor  household  heads  are  compared  with  the  nonworking 
poor  in  table  5-10-     The  figures  indicate  that  working  poor  house- 
hold heads,  when  compared  with  those  not  working,  are  more  likely 
to  be  male.  Black,  and  less  than  65  years  of  age.    As  expected,  most 
of  the  nonworking  poor  are  65  years  of  age  and  over.    However,  physical 
disability  and  other  health  problems   and  forced  early  retirecient  are 
reflected  in  a  relatively  large  number  (17  percent)  of  nonworking 
heads  of  households  in  age  brackets  55-64. 

Training  for  the  working  poor  is  practically  nonexistent-  Only 
44  (9-8  percent)  of  the  rural  working  poor  household  heads  had  ever  \ 
participated  in  any  type  cf  training  program,  and  only  35  of  these 
completed  the  program.    Unfortunately,  many  of  the  jobs  available 
to  the  working  poor  are  either   low-skilled  or  semiskilled  and  ^ 
are  found  in  agriculture  and  certain  types  of  manufacturing.  Many 
of  these  :'obs  are  low-wage,  low-skilled,  dead-end  jobs  which  contri- 
bute tP        :C=ri:y-     Further,  many  of  these  jobs  hold  out  a  false  hope 
for  ovr.rcoming  poverty -"'''^ 


9 

Leonard  Goodwin,  Do  the  Poor  Want  to  Work?     (Washington,  D-C, 
The  Brookings  Institution,  1972),  p-  1. 

/^'^Dennis  P,  Sobin,  The  Working  Poor  (Port  Washington,  New  York: 
Kennikat  Press.  1973),  p-  5. 
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Table  5-10 

Characteristics  of  the  Working  and  Nonworking  Poor,  1974 

(Percent) 


Charac teris  t ics 

Working 

Nonworking 

Sex 

Male 
Female 

77.5 
22.5 

51.8 
48.2 

Race 

Anglo 

Chicano 

Black 

13.2 
37.3 
49.5 

31.3 
29.3 
39.4 

Age 

16-24  years 
25-34  years 
35-44  years 
45-54  years 
55-64  years 
65  and  over 


8.5 
20.8 
23.9 
24.8 
16.7 

5.3 


2.5 
6.2 
7.5 
9.5 
16.9 
57.5 


The  largest  group  of  the  employed  poverty  household  heads  work 
in  agricultural  jobs  (35.6  percent).     Only  two  other  occupations 
employ  more  than  10  percent  of  the  poor—construction  (10.6  percent) 
and  domestics  (10.6  percent).     The  majority  of  all  agricultural  jobs 
(80  percent)  are  in  Starr  and  Sunflower  counties.     Otherwise,  occupa- 
tional distribution  is  similar  across  counties. 

As  discussed  earlier,  wages  and  salaries  are  an  important  source 
of  income  to  the  poor.     Still,  it  comes  as  a  surprise  to  learn  that 
a  considerable  number  of  the  working  poor  earn  less  than  the  agricul- 
tural or  the  nonagricultural  Federal  minimum  wage.    At  least  36  percent 
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of  the  working  poor  received  wages  that  were  equal  or  close  to  the 
$1.60  per  hour  Federal  minimum  wage  for  nonagricultural  workers  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Approximately  22  percent  of  the 
poor  received  earnings  averaging  less  than  the  prevailing  agricul- 
tural minimum  wage  of  $1.30  per  hour.  Even  when  business  income  is 
added  to  earnings  produced  by  wages  and  salaries,  55  percent  of  the 
working  poor  still  had  an  annual  income  of  less  than  $3,000  during 
1973. 

Unfortunately,  if  a  head  of  household  works  40  hours  every  week 
for  50  weeks  at  the  Federal  minimum  wage,  it  is  probable  that  this 
household  (assuming  no  other  income)  would  be  classified  as  poor. 
For  example,  any  nonfarm  household  with,  more  than  2  members  under 
similar  circumstances  would  be  a  poverty  family  (more  than  3  members 
for  farm  households  in  1973).    As  the  Manpower  Report  of  the  President: 
1972  succinctly  pointed  out: 

■  -  ■       I   -5 

Included  among  the  poor  is  a  significant  proportion  of 
families  whose  heads  work  full  time  throughout  the  year 
but  who  still  do  not  earn  enough  to  lift  themselves  and 
their  dependents  above  the  poverty  level. 

Clearly,  the  Federal  minimum  wage  (agricultural  and  nonagricultural) 

as  an  antipoverty  device  has  been  a  failure. 

The  Near  Poor 

Studies  which  have  examined  poverty  families  over  time  show 
that  although  the  poverty  population  percentage  of  a  given  area  may 
remain  constant  over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  there  may  be 

*^*^U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  1972  Manpower  Report  of  the 
President  (Washington,  D.C.:     Government  Printing  Office,  April 
1972),  p.  22. 
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significant  changes  in  specific  families.        Families  often  move 
in  and  out  of  poverty  at  various  stages  of  the  family 'life  cycle, 
with  the  probability  of  poverty  varying  considerably  from  stage 
to  stage.     The  greater  the  number  of  people  close  to  the  poverty 
line  in  a  given  area,  the  greater  the  probability  that  a  particu- 
lar area's  poverty  population  will  change  over  time.  Although 
any  family  can  fall  into  poverty  under  adverse  personal  circum- 
stances, the  probability  of  such  occurrence  to  those  families 
near  the  poverty  level  is  much  greater.    Not  only  does  it  take  a 
smaller  financial  "push"  to  send  these  families  itito  poverty,  but 
they  are  less  likely  to  possess  those  factors,  such  as  education, 
training,  or  personal  savings j  which  might  keep*  them  above  the 
poverty  level  in  time  of  personal  crisis.     Of  the  hoiiseholds  in- 
cluded in  this  study,  over  50  percent  were  found  to  have  incomes 
less  than  125  percent  of  the  poverty  level.     Similar  data  from  the 
1970  Census  were  12.5  percent  for  the  nation  and  17  percent  for  the 
South.     It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  potential  poverty  problem  of 
the  South  is  the  greatest. 

The  application  of  the  125  percent  poverty  index  to  the  total 
survey  sample  increased  the  number  of  poor  households  by  301  (23 
percent).    Application  of  the  index  by  sex  gave  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  female  heads  of  households  of  15.9  percent  and  male  heads 
of  households  of  27.7  percent.    Most  of  the  increase  by  race  was 


-^^For  a  discussion  of  movement  in  and  out  of  poverty  and 
differential  rates  of  movement  associated  with  different  family 
characteristics,  see:     Terence  F.  Kelly,  "Factors  Affecting 
Poverty:     A  Gross  Flow  Analysis,"  in  The  President's  Commission 
on  Income  Maintenance  Programs— Technical  Studies  (Washington, 
D.C.:     Government  Printing  Office,  1970),  pp.  1-81. 
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Anglo,  with  this  particular  group  of  poverty  households  increasing 
by  38.2  percent.    Although  the  number  of  heads  of  households  over 
age  65,  regardless  of  race,  increased  by  24  percent,  equal  or  larger 
percentage  increases  were  recorded  for  age  brackets  16-24,  25-34,  and 
55-64. 

Important  in  determining  the  number  of  families  close        or  in 
poverty  is  the  definition  or  guideline  which  establishes  the  exis- 
tence of  poverty.    As  discussed  previously,  the  various  definitions 
or  guidelines  tend  to  be  controversial,  with  some  considered  conser- 
vative and  some  others  liberal  in  ascertaining  the  incidence  of 
poverty.    Arbitrariness  also  enters  into  the  establishment  of  guide- 
lines.    For  example,  a  family  of  four  (nonfarm)  earning  a  few  hundred 
dollars  more  than  $4,200  in  1973  can  hardly  be  considered  to  be  out 
of  poverty  (see  table  5-1). 

All  of  this  indicates  that  a  considerable  number  of  families  are 
very  close  to  living  in  poverty,  with  entrance  and  exit  depending  upon 
a  variety  of  factors.     Significantly,  some  of  the  demographic  charac- 
teristics of  those  close  to  poverty  may  differ  from  those  presently 
in  poverty.     That  is,  many  of  those  close  to  being  in  poverty  are 
elderly  and  are  Anglo. 

Special  Case  of  the  Elderly 

The  high  incidence  of  poverty  among  those  over  65  years  of  age 
makes  poverty  of  the  aged  a  special  problem  in  rural  areas.    /  ; 
mentioned  previously,  40  percent  of  the  poor  in  the  survey  are  65 
years  of  age  and  over.    The  next  largest  grouping  of  the  puor  is 
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found  in  the  age  bracket  55-64  (17  percent).     Social  Security  and 
Supplementary  Security  Income  (S.S.I.)  payments  keep  a  large  number 
of  aged  households  barely  above  the  poverty  threshold.  Furthermore, 
George  Thomas,  in  a  study  published  in  1973  based  on  the  1967  Survey 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  claims  that  the  population  over  65  years  of 
age  in  the  South  has  increased  14  percent  in  the  eight  year  period 
from  1959  fco  1967—with  Anglos  registering  the  largest  gain. 

Old  age  and  retirement  for  most  individuals  means  a  serious 
reduction  in  income.     Those  individuals  who  were  below  the  poverty 
line  before  retirement  are  forced  even  further  down  by  retirement. 
Those  over  65  years  of  age  in  rural  areas  usually  have  less  access 
to  both  earned  and  unearned  income  (low  Social  Security  and  Old 
Age  Assistance  payments).     Other  studies  indicate  that  access  to 
earnings  by  the  elderly  in  the  South  is  lower  than  in  other  areas 
of  the  country. ■'•^    This  phenomenon,  in  part,  is  a  result  of  the 
high  percent  of  the  aged  who  formerly  received  their  income  from 
agricultural  sources.     It  also  results  from  the  general  poverty 
of  the  area  which,  in  turn,  has  resulted  in  inadequate  government 
services,  including  low  public  assistance  benefits  and  relatively 
low  participation  rates  in  the  food  stamp  program  (to  be  discussed 
in  chapter  6) . 

^^George  Thomas,  "Regional  Migration  Patterns  and  Poverty  Among 
the  Aged  in  the  South,"  Journal  of  Human  Resources,  8  (Winter  1973) : 
78-79. 

■'■Joseph  W.  McGuire  and  Joseph  A.  Pichler,  Inequality:     The  Poor 
and  Rich  in  America  (Belmont,  California:     Wadsworth,  1969),     p.  76. 
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Incomes  of  elderly  persons  are  usually  substantially  below 
those  of  younger  persons  a.  d  are  generally  derived  from  transfer 
payments •    Low  incomes  are,  in  part,  due  to  low  rates  of  labor  force 
participation.     Factors  such  as  "forced  retirement,  age  discrimina- 
tion in  the  labor  market,  and  high  illness  rates  have  combined  to 
remove  72  percent  of  the  men  and  90  percent  of  the  women  over  65 
from  the  active  labor  force. "■'••^    Furthermore,  the  existence  of  large 
numbers  of  "discouraged  workers"  in  the  rural  South  probably  reduces 
the  access  which  those  over  65  years  of  age  \iave  siupplemental 
earned  income..   Obviously,  additional  ret^.remer.L  or  improved  govern- 
ment benefits  and  supplements  will  be  necessary  to  prevent -a  large 
segment  of  the  elderly  population  from  sp'^nding  their  remaining 
years  in  poverty."'*^ 

Correlates  of  Poverty 

Poor  productivity  (low  marginal  productivity)  and  lack  of 
investment  in  human  capital  provide  a  common  structure  for  models 
which  attempt  to  explain  the  correlates  of  poverty. "'"^    One  modc^l, 
utilizir^g  Census  data  for  states,  found  that  poverty  in  the  United 
States  is  directly  affected  b*'''  the  number  of  families  living  on 

^^Ibid. 

l^Juanita  M.  Kreps,  ed..  Employment,  Income  and  Retirement 
Problems  of  the  Aged  (Durham,  N.C.:     Duke  University  Press,  1963), 
p.  126. 

■'•^David  M.  Gordon,  Theories  o£  Poverty  and  Underemployment 
(New  York:     D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1972),  pp.  28-29;  and  Edward 
P.  Denison,  The  Source  of  Economic  Growth  in  the  United  States  and 
the  Alternative  Before  Us,  Committee  for  Economic  Development,  1962. 
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farms,  the  number  of  families  headed  by  Blacks,  low  labor  force 

participation  rates,  low  educ^5>^lunal  attainment,  the  amount  of 

  •  ■■■  '18 

full-time  employment,  and  the  prevailing  industrial  structure. 

A  number  of  similar  correlates  of  poverty  in  the  rural  South  have 

also  been  identified  in  the  pr:*  ata  of  this  study. 

Any  an;?lysis  of  poverty  it  ural  South  must  take  into 

account  the  release  of  thousands  of  workers  from  agricultural 
employment  through  mechanization.    Neither  out-migration  nor  increase 
of  nonagvicultural  jobs  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  in  population. 
Thus  the  supply  of  unskilled  labor  has  grown  in  spite  of  the  thou- 
sands of  persons  leaving  the  South.    Also,  a  lack  of.  nonagricultural 
employment  has  resulted  in  low  wages,  low  salaries,  and  a  large 
surplus  of  low-skilled  labor.     The  existence  of  a  significant  number 
of  "discouraged  workers"  in  rural  areas  attests  to  this  fact,  and 
this  large  group  outside  of  the  labor  force  is  not  reflected  in  the 
relatively  low  unemployment  rates  of  rural  areas. 

Obviously,  poverty  in  rurc- 1  areas  does  not  affect  all  groups 
equally.     In  general,  the  poorest  households  are  headed  by  females 
or  the  aged  and  racially  by  Blacks  or  Chicanes.    Consequently,  as 
expected,  those  households  with  double  handicaps—for  example  Black 
females — have  a  high  incidence  of  poverty. 

Households  headed  by  Blacks  and  Chicanos  were  found  to  have 
higher  rates  of  poverty  than  those  headed  by  Anglos.     Years  of 
discrimination,  social  deprivation,  and  inferior  separate  schools 

•'•^Lester  C.  Thurov,  Poverty  and  Discrimination  (Washington,  D.C.: 
The  Brookings  Institution,  196S). 
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have  contributed  to  the  poor  educational "attainment  of  Blacks  and 
Chicanos  in  most  parts  of  thci  United  States.        These  correlates 
of  poverty  assume  even  grear.ar  importance  in  rural  areas  of  the 
South  where  the  problems  have  been  more  severe.    For  example.  Blacks 
not  only  receive  lower  earnings,  but  occupationally  they  are  segre- 
gated into  those  jobs  that  are  lower  paying  and  require  the  fewest 
skills. 

Low  levels  of  completion  and  inferior  quality  of  instruction 

are  common  characteristics  of  the  educational  experiences  of  poverty 
20 

populations.        For  not  only  do  education  and  training  enhance  income 

through  higher  productivity,  but  persons  with  higher  educational 

attainment  are,  in  general,  better  able  to  find  and  to  hold  jobs. 

It  Is  therefore  expected  that  the  relationship  between  the  level  of 

education  and  the  incidence  of  poverty  in  the  rural  South  is  nega- 
tive. 

This  study  re\  -^als  that  in  addition  to  low  educational  attain- 
ment, there  has  been  little  occupational  training  for  members  of 
poor  rural  families.     Tnis  is  due  to  the  lack  of  available  programs 


19 

Bradley  R.  Schiller,  The  Economics  of  Poverty  and  Discrimina- 
Oon  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.I     Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1973),  p.  121.  

20 

Kelly,  "Factors  Affecting  Poverty,"  pp.  38-89;  and  Alan  B. 
Batchelder,  The  Economics  of  Poverty  (New  York:     John  Wiley  and 
Sons,  Inc.,  1973),.  pp.  88-94. 

21 

President's  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Rural  Poverty 
The  People  Left  Behind,  p.  41. 

22 

Thomas  I.  Ribich,  Education  and  Poverty  (Washington,  D.C: 
The  Brookings  ];nstitution,  1968),  pp.  1-16. 
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and/or  lack  of  information  about  what  few  programs  do  exist  in  rural 
areas  and  not  to  the  lack  of  ability  or   initiative  of  individuals. 

The  social  and  family  structure  or  households  also  may  affect 
levels  of  poverty.    At  present,  too  little  is  known  about  the  struc- 
ture and  importance  of  female  headed  poverty  households.     Such  hotise- 
holds  are  expected  to  compete  for  earnings  with  male  headed  house- 
holds in  the  labor  market  on  an  equal  basis.    This  study  does  indicate 
that,  in  general,  such  households  are  disadvantaged  in  attempting  to 
maintain  an  incc  j  above  the  poverty  level,  despite  greater  access 
to  AFDC  benefits.  \  > 

Health  and  hou'^ing  facilities  available        rural  workers  also 
are  important  aspects  of  poverty.    Both  health  and  housing  facilici^r 
of  the  poor  are  significantly  inferior  to  those  r£  the  nori^oi>r.  This 
finding  is  crucial  considering  that  such  facilities  in  rural  areas 
are,  to  begin  with,  relatively  inferior. 

It  should  be  noted  that  almost  50  percent  of  the  poor  headr^  of 
households  in  the  survey  area  had  health  problems.    Even  though  lack 
of  full-time  jobs        probably  the  most  important  factor  contributing 
to  low  earnings  and  income,  disability  and  health  prof  ems  also  \' avo 
affected  the  low  level  of  employment  and,  in  turn,  the  Incomr  o£  the 
household.    Health  and  poverty  interact.     Poor  health  may  lt>arl  to 
poverty  (can/t  work);  poverty  leads  to  poor  health  (no  meJical  car?)* 
The  primary  survey  results  have  indicated  that  health  and  physicnl 
disability  problems  are  important  factors  in  keeping  poor  people  i-i 
rural  a:'^iis  out  of  productive  activities  entirely,  or  in  affectin:^ 
the  number  of  weeks  worked.    TIv      --tudy  and  another  study,  by  the 
Institute  for  Research  on  Poverty  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
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fouad  that  persons  with  one  or  more  chronic  health  conditions  ar^e 

more  likely  to  report  low  family  incomes  than  are  those  without 

23 

these  conditions.        The  extent  to  which  access  to  proper  medical 
care  could  alleviate  this  situation  ?uay  be  an  important  factor  in 
the  reduction  of  rural  poverty.     Nevertheless,  as  was  true  for  the 
elderly,  the  types  of  jobs  that  many  of  the  dis^^bled  could  fill 
are  lacking  in  rural  areas.  ^'""^""^^^^  •? 

Rural  workers,  in  general,  appear *to^  have  low  annual  earningsV^ 
due  in  part  to  less  than  full-time  employment  during  the  year '''T^^^ 
is  especially  true  for  rural  poor  workers ^  for  whom  seasonal  factors 
contribute  to  irregularity  of  work  and  earnings  during  the  year. 
Furthermore,  many  of  »;hc  poor  heads  of  households  are  paid  salaries 
in  conformity  with  eith\?r  the  agricultural  or  the  nonagricultural 
Federal  minimum  wage. 

In  order  to  have  earnings,  even  low  earnings,  one  must  have  had 
some  sort  of  job  doiring  the  previous  year  (1973)  to  report  this 
source  of  income.    This  study  found,  howev^      that  respite  low 
unemployment  rates,  a  large  surplus  of  labor  exists  in  the  rural 
South.     Although  ''discouraged  workers"  have  been  discussed  and 
analyzed  by  many  writers  from  s  case  study  point  of- view,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  these  have  been  empirically  isolated  bv  this 


23 

Myron  J.  Lefcowitz,  Poverty  and  Health,  Institut ;  ^or  Research 
on  Poverty  (Madison,  Wisconsin:  The  University  of  Wisconsin) ,  pp.  1-3. 
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study-        Allowing  for  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  disabled,  it  would 
appear  that  some  of  the  "discouraged"  poor  would  be  able  to  work  i 
if  jobs  were  available  in  rural  areas.    However,  such  jobs  would 
have  to  pay  higher  than  the  present  various  Federal  minimum  wages 
if  they  are  to  keep  the  poor  out  of  poverty. 

The  nature  of  poverty  and  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
poor  in  the  study  area  affect  and  are  affected  by  the  area's 
industrial  structure,  which  has  been  discussed  in  detail  in  chapter 
3.     Employment  in  rr^al  areas  is  dominated  by  traditionally  low- 
paying,  labor  intensive  manufacturing  industries  and  by  agricul- 
ture-    Not  only  i'S  such  an  industrial  base  associated  vith  low  pay, 
it  contains  a  disproportionately  large  number  of  jobs  subject  to 
seasonal  and/or  casual  employment  and  higher  general  unemployment. 
Such  jobs  have  not' prevented  the  existence  of  poverty  in  rural  areas. 
Nevertheless,  due  to  the  inadequacy  of  government  transfer  payments, 
the  amount  of  income  received  by  the  poor  from  low-wage  paying 
industries  is  important  to  their  survival.     In  sum,  wages  and  salaries 

from  low  wage  industries  and  government  transfer  payments  have  not 

25 

eliminated  poverty  in  rural  areas  of  the  South. 


'^^k  study  of  ^he     ^sissippi  Delta  (utilizing  a  smaller  sample) 
also  dv^cumented  ^  ^  ex     tence  of  a  large  number  of  discouraged  workers 
in  rural  are:;s.     This     tudy  found  that  while  the  average  unemployment 
rate  for  fiv^i. Mississippi  Delta  counties  in  1967  was  7.5  percent, 
s  ibemployment  accounted  for  another  24  percent  of  the  potential  labor 
force.     An  additional  6  percent  were  only  employed  part-time.  See 
Rudolph  A.  W/iite,  "Measuring  Unemployment  and  Subemployraeiit  in  the 
Mississippi  Delr-  ,''    Monthly  Labor  Review  92  (April  1969):  21. 

^^Application  of  the  poverty  guidelines  to  the  total  income  of 
the  rural  households  in  the  study  less  income  generated  by  AFDC,  OAA 
and  ABD  (Aid  to  the  Blind  and  Aid  to  the  Disabled)  resulted  in  the 
addition  of  only  100  households  to  the  poverty  group.    This  indicates 
that  the  importance  of  these  types  of  government  transfers  in  keeping 
persons  out  of  poverty  is  exaggerated. 
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The  relationships  between  the  factors  discussed  above  and  the 
high  rate  of  poverty  in  the  rural  South  are  strongly  indicated  by 
this  study.    Therefore  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  stress  that  a 
significant  portion  of  our  nation's  current  rural  poverty  and 
welfare  problems  is  found  in  the  rural  South  and  should  be  dealt 
with  there. 26 

The  incidence  of  poverty  in  the  rural  South  is  high,  and  for 

certain  groups  extremely  high.     Those  groups  with  a  high  incidence 

of  poverty  are  Blacks,  Chicanos,  female  heads  of  households,  and 

the  aged  in  general.     This  study  also  ;  trongly  supports  cae  findings 

of  others  which  indicate  that  much  of  rural  poverty  is  associated 

with  poor  health,  inadequate  schooling,  limited  hijunan  resource 

programs,  and  limited  economic  development  relative  to  the  rest 
27 

of  the  nation.        In  spite  of  the  governmental  policies  that  have 
existed  since  the  1930s  (mostly  in  the  area  of  agriculture)  and 
some  improvement  in  relative  incomes,  Michael  Harrington's  labeling 

ov  rural  poverty  as  the  "harshest  and  most  bitter  poverty"  in 

28 

existence  is  still  true  today. 


^^Brian  Rungeling  and  Lewis  H.  Smith,  Rural  White  Poverty  in 
the  Mid-South  (Report  to  OEO,  Grant  61202,  Action  2,  December,  1973), 
pp.  119-129. 

27 

Oscar  Ornati,  Poverty  Amid  Affluence  (New  York:    The  Twentieth 
Century  Fund,  1966),  p.  56. 

OQ 

^^Michael  Harrington,  The  Other  Americci :    Poverty  in  the  U.S. 
(New  York:     MacMillan,  1962),  pp.  39-48. 
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It  should  be  obvious  thac  no  one  policy  will  solve  the  multi- 
faceted  problems  associated  with  poverty.    Furthermore,  a  case  can 
be  made  that  the  rural  sector  should  be  viewed  as  an  interdepen- 
dent,   :hough  somewhat  different,  part  of  the  total  economy  and 
social  order.    Perspectives  on  income  distribution,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  economic  system,  social  stratif ication>  and  welfare 

29 

should  be  interrelated  to  allow  a  viable  policy  to  eittetge. 


29 

James  H.  Copp,  "Poverty  and  Social  OiMr-r:  implications  and 
Reservations,"  American  Journal  of  jKftricuXVxii'al  Economics  52 
(December  1973)":  743. 
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CHAPTER  6 

THE  WELFARE  SYSTEM  IN  THE  RURAL  SOUTH 

] 

During  the  1960s  the  welfare  system  of  the  United  States 
emerged  as  a  controversial  public  issue.      A  system  conceived  in 
the  1930s  as  a  humane  program  had  become  the  object  of  criticism 
and  scorn  by  recipients,  taxpayers,  and  program  administrators.-'- 
The  pervasive  discontent  of  these  groups  differed  in  specific  cause 
but,  in  general,  it  related  to  such  issues  as  costs,  coverage, 
equity,  benefit  levels,  and  administrative  arbitrariness. 

For  the  purpose  of  clarity,  the  "welfare  system"  as  defined  in  this 
study  includes  the  four  categorical  welfare  programs  that  existed  in 
1973  —  Aid  for  the  Blind  (AB) ,  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally 
Disabled  (APTD) ,  the  Olci  Age  Assistance  Program  (OAA)^  and  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  —  as  well  as  the  food 
stamp  program  and  ::he  general  assistance  programs  that  directly  trans- 
fer cash  or  add  to  spendable  income.     There  are  other  programs  — 
most  notably.  Medicaid  —  which  operate  in  these  counties,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  measure  the  impact  on  individual  families  as  these 
prograsns  represent  entitlements  and  not  a  direct  addition  to  family 
incomes , 

^Daniel  Mojmihan,  "The  Crises  in  Welfare,"  Public  Interest 
(Winter  1968),  pp.  3-29. 
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Of  the  categorical  programs,  three  are  referred  to  as  the 
"adult"  programs  (AB,  APTD,  and  OAA) ;  the  other  is  known  as  the 
"family"  program  (AFDC) .    Until  January  1,  1974,  all  four  of  these 
programs  were  administered  by  the  separate  states  and  trust  terri- 
tories of  the  nation  on  a  Federal-State  matching  of  funds  basin.  As 
a  result,  there  were  54  different  programs  with  varying  benefit, 
levels,  coverage,  and  eligibility  standards.    These  programs  were 
subject  only  to  minimum  Federal  criteria. 

Moreover,   these  programs  were  financed  by  separate  formulas  for 
each  program  with  funds  matched  by  the  Federal  government.  Within 
each  state,  individual  counties  actually  administered  the  programs. 
Obviously,  this  type  system  invites  inequities,  injustices,  and 
abuses.    The  South  had  no  monopoly  on  such  problems,  but  it  did  have 
if.s  share.  ' 

In  the  1970s  an  effort  was  made  to  eliminate  :.ae  problems  created 
by  such  an  amo. phous  system  by  turning  the  categorical  programs  over 
to  the  Federal  government. ^    Eventually,  the  political  debate  over  the 
proposal  centered  primarily  over  the  family  program.    When  the  dust 
had  cleared,  the  federalization  of  the  family  program  had  been  deleted 
and  responsibility  for  the  three  adult  programs         assumed  by  the 
Federal  government.     As  of  January  1,  1974,  the  elderly,  the  blind,  and 
the     isabled  (who  collectively  numbered  over  six  million)  became  eligible 
for  Supplemental  Security  Income  (S.S.I.)  benefits  as  administered 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration.    The  minimum  income  benefits 

^See  Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  The  Politics  of  a  Guaranteed  Income 
(New  York:     Vintage  Books,  1973);  and  Vincent  J.  Burke  and  Vee  Burke, 
Nixon ^s  Good  Deed;    Welfare  Reform  (New  York:     Columbia  University 
Press,     V74)  , 
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are  set  by  a  uniform  scale  that  applies  across  the  nation  and  are 
provided  without  regard  to  whether  the  recipient  ever  contributed  to 
the  Social  Security  system.    The  principle  of  a  Federal  income  guaran- 
tee was  established. 

The  debate  over  welfare  reform  in  the  early  1970s  was  particular- 
ly Important  to  the  South.    Had  the  reform  program  been  enacted  in  its 
entirety,  the  poverty  families  of  the  rural  South  would  have  been  the 
greatest  beneficiaries.    The  impact  of  this  proposal  upon  the  South  is 
the  topic  of  chapter  10.     The  present  chapter  reviews  the  findings  of 
the  surveys  of  households  and  community  officials  and  leaders  concern- 
ing the  operation  of  the  welfare  system  in  the  rural  South.  Most 
discussion  of  categorical  programs  will  be  devoted  to  the  Aid  tc 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  Program  (AFDC),  as  this  is  the  only 
one  that  retains  the  same  structure  it  had  at  the  time  of  the  inter- 
views in  early  1974.     The  data  on  the  federalized  adult  programs  are 
included  also,  because  they  indicate  social  need.    Little  attention  is 
given  to  general  assistance  in  the  following  analysis  because  this 
program  has  almost  no  impact  in  the  survey  counties. 

In  addition  to  the  categorical  aid  programs,  the  food  stamp 
program  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  nation's  assistance  effort 
to  low  income  families.     Although  the  history  of  food  stamps  dates 
back  to  the  1930s,  it  was  not  until  enactment  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  that  the  program  became  permanent.     Implementation  under  that 
Act,  however,  depended  upon  the  willingness  of  the  counties  to  partici- 
pate, and  many  southern  rural  counties  did  not  exercise  this  option. 
In  1973  the  Federal  government  passed  legislation  that  required  all 
counties  to  participate  in  the  food  stamp  progra?a  by  July  1,  1974. 
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The  Categorical  Programs 

Table  6-1  presents  a  distribution  of  the  number  of  recipients 
in  the  four  counties  for  each  of  the  old  categorical  programs  for 
1973  or  1974  (see  note  for  table  6-1) .    Of  special  significance  is 
the  high  nuinb>::^r  of  iiiviividuals  who  were  receiving  Old  Age  Assistance. 
The  figures  would  suggest  that  since  1974  S.S.I,  benefits  have  become 
an  important  source  of  income  to  the  southern  rural  economy.  The 
analysis  that  follows  focuses  on  the  AFDC  program  more  than  the 
others  because  it  is  the  only  program  remaining  under  local  control 
and  influence. 

Have  most  of  the  abuses  and  inadequacies  of  AFDC  been  substantial- 
ly reduced  since  the  welfare  debates  of  the  1960s?    Probably  riot.  The 
lack  of  a  uniform  minimum  income  floor  still  leads  to  wide  variations 
in  average  benefits  from  state  to  state.     In  the  South,  local  adminis- 
tration   invites  arbitrariness  in  determining  eligibility  in  a  region 
where  overt  racial  discrimination  is  less  than  a  generation  in  the 
past.     The  exclusion  from  AFDC  of  families  of  the  working  poor  and  of 
families  in  which  the  male  household  head  is  p^resent  remains  the 
general  pattern  in  the  South.    As  a  result,  if  viewed  as  an  antipoverty 
device,  the  AFDC  program  is  a  failure.    The  words  of  Daniel  Moynihan's 
description  are  as  adequate  today  jls  they  were  almost  a  decaoc  ago: 

The  true  issue  about  welfare  is  not  what  it  costs  the 
taxpayers,  but  what  it  costs  the  recipients.  Evidence 
— as  usual —  is  practically  nonexistent,  but  the 
probability  is  strong  that  the  present  welfare  system 
is  serving  to  maintain  the  poorest  groups  in  society 
in  a  position  of  impotent  fury.    Impotent  because  the 
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Participation  in  Categorical  Welfare  Programs  in 
Four  Southern  Rural  Counties,  1973  and  1974 


Aid  to  Families  with 


Old  Age  Aid  to  the  Aid  to  the  General;  ,: 
Assistance      Disabled  Blind  Assistance 


No.  of 

No.  of  Re- 

No. of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of  : 

County 

Families 

cipients 

Children 

Recipients 

Recipients 

Recipients 

Recipients 

Dodge 

483 

1,550 

1,166 

738 

276 

30 

>  ■ 

No  program 

Natchitoches 

743 

2,757 

2,097 

2,248 

398 

36 

121  ; 

Starr 

390 

1,491 

1,063 

1,030 

124 

26 

No  progratt 

Sunflower 

1,563 

5,754 

4,545 

1,781 

536 

56 

17 

SOURCE:    !!♦  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Recipients  of  Public 
\s sis tance- Money  Payments  by  Program,  State,  and  County,  reports  for  1973  and  197 A  (Washington, : 
D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1973  and  1974). 

NOTE:    The  data  on  AFDC  and  General  Assistance  are  as  of  February  1974^  OAA,  ATPD,  AND  AB 
ffere  federalized  as  of  January  1,  1974;  hence  the  data  for  these  programs  are  for  February  1973, 
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system  destroys  the  potential  of  individuals  and 
families  to  improve  themselves.  Fury  because  it 
claims  to  do  otherwise. 3 

Hopefully,  the  following  analysis  provides  some  of  the  needed 

"evidence"  referred  to  by  Moynihan  concerning  this  deepening  crisis. 

Personal  Characteristics  of  Recipients 

Table  6-2  shows  the  racial  distributions  of  AFDC  recipients  in 
the  four  couft^ie^i*    The  high  percentage  of  racial  minorities  is 
partly  ref3vr>tive  of  their  higher  incidence  of  poverty,  but  also  of 
the  fact  ^   ^  sample  counties  were  chpsei^  because  of  their  racial 

concenxr^?  wJ:v'H3.     Nonetheless,  in  each  county  the  percentages  of  Black 

Table  6-2 

Recipients  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Child::en 
by  Race,  by  County,  by  Total,  1973 
(Percent) 


County 

Anglo  , 

Black 

Chicano 

Total 

Dodge 

32,4 

67.6 

0.0 

100.0 

Natchitoches 

8.1 

91.9 

0.0 

100.0 

Starr 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Sunflower 

2.0 

98.0 

0.0 

100.0 

Total  fsaraple 

10.4 

69.5 

20.0 

100.0 

Sample  size 

(16) 

(107) 

(31) 

(154) 

3 

Moynihan, 

"The  Crises 

in  Welfare,"  22. 

(Emphasis 

is  in  the 

original. 
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and  Chlcano  recipients  are  higher  than  their  percentages  of  the  total 
population  in  their  respective  counties. 

The  racial  distributions  for  Old  Age  Assistance  are  contained  in 
table  6-3.    The  numbers  of  participants  in  OAA  are  more  nearly  equal 

Table  6-3 

Recipients  of  Old  Age  Assistance 
by  Race,  by  County,  by  Total,  1973 
(Percent) 


County 

Anglo 

Black 

Chicano 

TcJtal 

Dodge 

61.8 

38.2 

0.0 

100.0 

Natchitoches 

45.7 

54.3 

0.0 

100.0 

Starr 

2.1 

0.0 

97.9 

100.0 

Sunflower 

17.6 

84.5 

0.0 

100.0 

Tota]  sample 

31.0 

41.7 

27.3 

•  100.0 

SaiLple  size 

(108) 

(145) 

(95) 

(348) 

across  racial  categories  than  was  the  case  for  AFDC,    Due  to  the  long 

domination  of  agriculture  (which  for  many  years  did  not  provide  Social 

Security  coverage  for  its  workers),  OAA  became  an  income  maintenance 

program  in  the  rural  South.     The  high  incidence  of  OAA  recipients  in  the 

South  (e.g.,  one-third  of  the  aged  population  of  Louisiana  were  OAA 

recipients  in  February  1973  —  a  percentage  exceeded  only  in  Mississippi) 

and  the  high  Anglo  participation  rate  in  OAA  were  two  factors  which  no 

4 

doubt  explained  the  ease  by  which  OAA  was  federalized  in  1973. 

Because  of  the  low  numbers  involved,  the  figures  for  participation 
in  the  Aid  to  the  Blind  and  the  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally 
Disabled  are  combined  in  the  tabulation  of  the  survey  data  throughout 
this  chapter.    According'^.y,  the  racial  characteristics  of  AB  and  APTD 

^Burke  and  Burke,  Nixon's  Good  Deed,  p.  197. 
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are  contained  in  table  6-4.    As  in  the  case  of  OAA,  the  participation 
rate  of  Anglos  in  these  two  programs  is  significantly  higher  than  their 
rate  for  AFDC;  the  proportion  for  Blacks  is  considerably  lower;  and 
Chicanos,  slightly  higher. 

Table  6-4 

Recipients  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  and  Aid 
to  the  Disabled,  by  Race  and  by  County,  1973 
(Percent) 


County 

Anglo 

Black 

Chicano 

Total 

Dodge 

65.2 

34.8 

0.0 

100.0 

Natchitoches 

42.9 

57.1 

0.0 

100.0 

Starr 

0.0 

0;0 

100.0 

100.0 

Sunflower 

5.9 

94.1 

0.0 

100.0 

Total  sample 

30.0 

43.4 

26.5 

100.0 

Sample  size 

(25) 

(36) 

(22) 

(83) 

The  sex  distribution  of  recipients  of  categorical  welfare  is  contained 
in  table  6-5.     In  general,  the  survey  data  for  these  rural  counties  is 
consistent  with  the  eicpected  profile.     That  is  to  say,  AFDC  recipients 
were  overwhelmingly  female  headed  households,  whereas  the  other  adult 
programs  were  generally  male  headed  households. 

The  age  distribution  of  the  recipients  of  each  program  is  contained  in 
table  6-6.     The  figures  for  OAA  show  a  mean  of  73.8  years  of  age.  With 
r.he  mean  age  being  well  above  the  normal  age  for  labor  force  participation, 
it  is  appareat  that  this  group  generally  cannot  be  expected  to  work.  The 
mean  age  of  the  household  heads  with  dependent  children  of  40.6  ye     s  aeems 
higher  than  one  would  expect.     These  means,  however,  are  consistent  in 
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Table  6-5 


Recipients  of  Categorical  Welfare  Assistance, 
by  Sex  and  County,  1973 
(Percent) 


County 

Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children 

Old  Age 
Assistance 

Aid  to 
Aid  to 

the  Blind  and 
the  Disabled 

Dodge 
Female 
Male 

73.0 
27.0 

60.3 
39.7 

43.5 
56.5 

Natchitoches 
Female 
Male 

83.8 
16.2 

42.5 
57.5 

28.6 
71.4 

Starr 
Female 
Male 

87.1 
12.9 

38.3 
61.7 

45.5 
54.5 

Sunflower 
Female 
Male 

87.1 
12.9 

44 . 1 
55.9 

58.8 
41.2 

Table  6-6 

Average  Age  of  Recipient  Household  Head  of  Categorical 
Welfare  Assistance  by  County,  1973 
(Years) 

County 

Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children 

Old  Age 
Assistance 

Aid  to  the  Blind  and 
Aid  to  the  Disabled 

Dodge 

A3. 7 

72.8 

59.8 

Natchitoches 

40.4 

74.4 

57.4 

Starr 

39.0 

72.8 

55.6 

SunfiO'/er 

39.4 

75.5 

S'5.6 

Mean  value  for 
all  counties 

40.6 

73.8 

57.2 
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•  all  four  counties,  with  Dodge  County  recipients  somewhat  older  than  the 
others. 

Any  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  welfare  assistance  must  consider 
the  size  of  the  recipient's  family.    Table  6-7  gives  the  mean  sizes  of 
recipient  families  for  each  of  the  categorical  programs.    Of  special  not;e 
is  th6  mean  for  AFDC  recipients,  which  was  4.8  persons  per- family  (with 
the  Sunflower  County  mean  being  cottsiderably  higher).    These  figures  will 
become  more  significant  in  subsequent  discussions  of  benefit  levels. 

Mean  levels  of  educational  attainment  for  recipient  household  heads 
of  various  categorical  welfare  programs  are  shown  in  table  6-8.  These 
means  are  considerably  below  the  already  low  educational  means  for  the 
population  as  a  whole.    Program  recipients  in  Starr  County,  Texas,  have 
the  lowest  education  mean  for  each  categorical  program.    In  all  but  one 
program  (AFDC  in  'Nfitchitoches),  the  means  are  considerably  below  the 
eighth  grade  minlaium  that  is  required  for  participation  in  most  manpower 
programs. 

Table  6-7 

Mean  Family  Size  of  Recipients  of  Categorical 
Welfare  Assistance  by  County,  1973 
(Number  of  Persons) 


Aid  to  Families  with     Old  Age     Aid  to  the  Blind  and 
Dependent  Children    Assistance     Aid  td  the  Disabled 


Dodge 

4.3 

1.6 

2,6 

Natchitoches 

4.2 

1.6 

1.7 

Starr 

4.4 

.1.9 

2.8 

Sunflower 

5.8 

1.6 

2.7 

Mean  value  for  all 
counties 

4.8 

1.7 

2.4 
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Table  6-8 


Mean  Values  of  Educational  Attainment  for 
Household  Heads  Who  Are  Recipieats  of  Categorical 
Welfare  Assistance,  by  Program  and  by  County,  1973 

(Years) 


County 

Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children 

Old  Age 
Assistance 

Aid 
and 

to  the  Disabled 
Aid  to  the  Blind 

Dodge 

7.5 

7.2 

4.8 

Natchitoches 

8.1 

5. A 

4.4 

Starr 

5.6 

'  3.0 

2.5 

Sunf lower 

6.8 

5.1 

4.3 

Mean  value  for 
all  counties 

7.1 

5.2 

4.0 

Thus,  the  profile  of  personal  characteristics  is  complete.  In 
these  rural  southern  counties,  the  AFDC  recipients  are  overwhelmingly 
middle-aged,  are  from  racial  minorities,  have  relatively  large  numbers 
of  dependent  chiM.cen,  and  have  very  low  levels  of  educational  attain- 
ment.   The  most  significant  finding  of  this  portrait  is  the  magnitude 
of  each  of  the  characteristics  rather  than  the  characteristics  them- 
selves.    For  the  adult  programs  relative  to  AFDC,  the  recipients  are 
more  likely  to  be  older  men;  there  is  a  relatively  higher  incidence  of 
Anglos;  and  the  family  size  is  considerably  smaller.    It  is  only  with 
respect  to  educational  attainment  that  the  adult  program  recipients 
are  consistently  more  disadvantaged  than  the  AFDC  recipients. 
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Economic  Characteristics  of  Recipients 


Significant  labor  inarlcet  participation  characteristics  for 
the  recipients  of  the  various  categorical  welfare  programs  are 
presented  In '  table  6-9.?    The  adult  programs  show  what  could  be 
expected—virtual ly  no | labor  force  participation.    The  data  for 
AFDC  recipients  also  sAow  a  yery  high:  percentage  (i.e.,  60.2 
percent)  of  the  recipients  not  in  the  labor  force.    On  the  other 
hand,  40  percent  of  the  AFDC  recipients  did  report  themselves  to 
be  either  employed  (28  percent)  or  unemployed  (12  percent). 
Although  there  are  no  available  national  data  with  which  to  compare 
these  figures,  the  labor  force  participation  late  of  AFDC  recipients 
in  these  counties  is  higher  than  had  been  expected.    The  explanation, 
if  this  is  actually  the  case,  is  most  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  level  of  benefit  payments  to  AFDC  recipients  in  southern  rural 
counties  is  notoriously  low.    Some  of  the  AFDC  recipients  have  no 
choice  but  to  supplement  their  AFDC  benefits  through  work  if  they 
are  to  survive. 

A  rough  measure  of  the  work  history  of  those  household  heads  who 
were  AFDC  recipients,  constructed  from  responses  to  three  questions 
which  are  categorized,  is  presented  in  table  6-10.    The  questions 
sought  Information  on  occupation  of  the  head  of  the  household  for 
the  first  job  after  leaving  school;  the  longest  occupation  held 
since  leaving  school;  and  the  current  occupation,  if  any,  of  the 
recipient.    First,  the  data  show  that  21.9  percent  of  the  AFDC 
recipients  have  never  worked  and  therefore  have  no  work  experience. 
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Table  6-9 


Labor  Force  Status  of  Recipienta  of  Categorical 
Welfare  Assistance  by  County,  1973 
(Percent) 


County 

Aid 

to  Families  with 

Old  Age 

Aid  for  the  Blind 

Dependent  Children 

Assistance 

and  for  the  Disabled 

Dodge 



Employed 

29.7 

0.0 

0.0 

Unemployed 

10.8 

0.0 

13.0 

Not  in  the 

labor  force 

59.5 

100.0 

87.0 

Natchitoches 

Employed 

29.7 

.8 

0.0 

Unemployed 

5.4 

•  8 

4.8 

Jlot  in  the 

labor  force 

64.9 

98.4 

95.2 

Starr 

Employed 

19.4 

2.1 

0.0 

Unemployed 

19.4 

0.0 

4*5 

Not  in  the 

labor  force 

61.2 

97.9 

95.5 

Sunflower 

Employed 

39.6 

1.7 

0.0 

Unemployed 

10.2 

0.0 

0.0  • 

Not  in  the 

labor  force 

59.2 

98.3 

100.0 

Total,  all  counties 

Employed 

27.9 

1.1 

0.0 

Unemployed 

11.9 

.3 

6.0 

Not  in  the 

labor  force 

60e2 

98.6 

94.0 

A  very  high  percentage  (73.7  percent)  of  all  AFDC  recipients  were 
not  working  at  the  time  of  the  survey.    This  means  that  AFDC  benefits 
are  the  primary  source  of  income  for  most  of  these  households*  The 
data  in  table  6-10  show    that  over  half  of  all  employed  AFDC 
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Table  6-10 


Occupational  Employinent  History  of  Household  ?Ieads 
Who  Are  Recipients  of  AFDC  Payments,  All  Counties 
Combined.,  1973 
(Percent) 


Occupational 

First  Occupation 

Category 

of  Recipient  After 

0"F   Rpc"f  Til  PTi t"  Qinr»P 

^  Up  cl  L  J.  UIl 

Leaving  School 

Leaviisig  School 

of  Recipient 

Professional 

0.7 

n  7 

Managerial 

0.0 

0  7 

0  7 

Clerical  . 

1.3 

n  7 

n  7 

Sales 

1.3 

0  7 

0  0 

Domestic  service 

21.2 

21  7 

Food  and  beverages           4.6  , 

.  5.9 

4.6 

Service  workers 

1.3 

3.9 

2.0 

7?lant  farming 

26.5 

19  " 

0  7 

Animal  farming 

0.0 

n  n 

n  n 

Miscellaneous 

agriculture 

11.9 

12.9 

0.7 

Manufacturing  -  new 

materials 

0.7 

0.7 

.  0.7 

Manufacturing  - 

durables 

1.3 

2.0 

0.7 

Manufacturing  - 

assembly  line 

3.3 

3.9 

3.3 

Construction 

2.0 

1.3 

1.3 

Transportat  ion 

0.0 

2.0 

1.3 

Mining,  logging, 

ar:d 

extracting 

1.3 

0.0 

0.7. 

Recreation 

0.7 

0.0 

0.7 

Never  worked  21.9  21.9  21.9 

Not  presently  working      -  -  51.8* 

Total  100.0  100.0  100.0 


recipients  were  in  the  unskilled  occupations — domestic  service  or 
agricultural  occupations — both  when  they  first  left  school  and  as 
their  longest  occupatr.on  since  leaving  school.     One-third  of  all 
AFDC  recipients  reported  agricultural  jobs  as  their  longest 
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occupations  since  leaving  school.    Thus,  there  is  one  clear  difference 
between  rural  and  urban  AFDC  recipients:     the  former  have  a  work 
history  of  employment  in  agriculture.    Of  those  AFDC  recipients  who 
also  are  currently  employed,  however,  one- third  hold  jobs  in  domestic 
service  and  very  few  (about  5  percent)  hold  jobs  in  agriculture. 

Assessment  of  the  Existing  Categorical  Welfare 

As  shown  in  the  preceding  section,  the  recipients  of  the  various 
fonr.s  of  categorical  welfare  have  very  low  labor  force  participation 
levels.     This  maans,  of  course,  that  the  welfare  benefits  could  be 
expected  to  account  for  a  significant  portion  of  the  total  income  of 
families.     Table  6-11  presents  the  mean  dollar  value  of  the  annual 
benefits  received  from  each  program  in  each  ccunty.    When  it  is  recalled 
that  the  AFDC  recipients  had  much  larger  family  sizes,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  are  worst-off  on  a  per  capita  basis  and  that  these  benefits 
are  grossly  deficient.    In  fact,  the  average  annual  per  capita 
figure  for  AFDC  recipients  ($250)  is  less  than  that  for  OAA  ($549)  or 
AB  and  APTD  ($563). 

The  gross  inadequacy  of  the  benefits  from  AFDC  is  most  vividly 
seen  from  an  examination  of  the  total  family  income  levels  for  the 
recipients  of  the  categorical  welfare  programs.     Table  6-12  contains 
the  findings  from  the  survey.     These  figures  combined  the  welfare 
benefits  with  all  other  income  earned  by  everyone  in  the  households. 
Again  when  reference  is  made  to  family  size  (review  table  6-7),  the 
income  levels  are  so  low  as  to  question  how  survival  is  poijsible. 
Clearly,  the  level  at  which  recipients  or  their  family  members  are 
able  to  supplement  their  benefits  still  leaves  them  with  insufficient 
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Table  6-11 


Mean  Dollar  Value  of  Annual  Benefits 
Received  from  Categorical  Welfare  Assistance 
Programs  by  County,  1973 
(Dollars; 


County 

Aid.  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children 

Old  Age 
Assistance 

Aid  to  the  Disabled 
and  to  the  Blind 

Dodge 

1,193.92 

794.87. 

Natchitoches 

1,431.14 

985.24 

1,088.91 

Starr 

1,265.13 

970.45 

1,269.64 

Sunflower 

1,001.00 

920.64 

1,028.12 

Total 

1,203.86 

933.13 

1,350.43 

Table  6-12 

Mean  Value  of  Total  Incomb  of  All  Families  That 
Were  Recipients  of  Welfare  Assistance  by 
Category  of  Assistance,  by  County,  1973 
(Dollars) 

County 

Aid  to  Farnllies  with 
Dependent  Children 

Old  Age 
Assistance 

Aid  to  the  Disabled 
and  to  the  Blind 

Dodge 

3,140.73 

2,224.34 

4,284.52 

Natchitoches 

2,691.92 

2,195.78 

3,043.62 

Starr 

2,424.35. 

2,353.63 

1,894.18 

Sunflower 

2,149.71 

2,297.19 

2,299.71 

Total 

2,573.37 

2,261.09 

2,930.46 
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income.    The  inability  may  be  due  to  lack  of  job  opportunities,  lack 
of  work  experience,  low  levels  of  human  capital  endowment,  program 
regulations  that  discourage  seeking  workj,  or  some  combination  of  all 
four  factors.    Regardless  of  the  explanation,  however,  results  show 
extremely  low  levels  of  family  income  for  all  welfare  recipients,  but 
especially  for  those  families  receiving  AFDC. 

A  more  vivid  picture  of  the  inadequacy  of  AFDC  and  OAA  payments 
in  the  rural  South  is  highlighted  by  the  data  presented  in  table 
6-13.    No  payment  to  an  AFDC  family  is  sufficient  to  maintain  that 
family  above  the  federally  stipulated  poverty  level.    In  fact,  most 
AFDC  payments  leave  the;  recipient  substantially  below  the  poverty 
threshold.     In  total,  almost  62  percent  of  the  families  receiving 
AFDC  would  be  $2,500  or  more  below  the  poverty  level  if  this  were 
the  only  source  of  income.     The  severity  of  this  low  payment  level 
is  further  emphasized  by  the  figures  in  tables  6-11  and  6-12.  Pay- 
ments under  the  AFDC  program,  on  average,  represent  46.8  percent  of 
the  total  income  of  recipient  families =     It  is  obvious  that  even  where 
there  is  another  income  source  involved,  AFDC  payments  generally  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  lift  the  family  above  the  poverty  level. 

Analysis  of  those  receiving  OAA  payments  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  problem  also  exists  regarding  adequacy  of  benefits,  but  it  is 
much  less  severe  than  was  the  case  for  AFDC  recipients.    As  table 
6-13  reveals,  payments  were  such  that  OAA  benefits  left  all  families 
below  the  poverty  level.     In  that  case  75  percent  were  within  $2,000 
of  the  poverty  level.     This  result  differs  from  that  found  for  AFDC 
recipients  primarily  because  of  differences  in  family  size — as  would 
be  expected  by  the  nature  of  the  two  programs.     In  terms  of  total 
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Difference  Between  Welfare  Payments 
and  Poverty  Level  for  AFDC  and  OAA 
Recipients,  Distribution  by  County,  1973 
(Percent) 


Amount  Below  Poverty 

Dodge 

Natchitoches 

Sunflower 

Starir 

Total 

Aid  to  Families  with 

Dependent  Children 

$0-500 

— 

8.1 

— 

3.2 

2.6 

501-1,000 

8.1 

— 

2.0 

3.2 

3.3 

1,001-1,500 

18.9 

16.2 

4.0 

12.9 

12.3 

1,501-2,000 

13.5 

16.2 

6.0 

19.4 

12.9 

2,001-2,500 

8.1 

8.1 

2.0 

12.9 

7.2 

2,501-3,000 

51.4 

51.4 

86.0 

48.2 

61.7 

(jla  Age  Assistance 

$0-500 

2.9 

8.1 

10.9 

4.6 

6.6 

501-1,000 

17.4 

17.8 

7.3 

5.8 

12.8 

1,001-1,500 

21.7 

23.4 

38.2 

37.9 

29.3 

1,501-2,000 

26.1 

26.6 

27.3 

26.4 

26.6 

2,001-2,500 

15.9 

18.6 

9.1 

13.8 

15.2 

2,501-3,000 

15.9 

5.7 

7.3 

11.5 

9.6 

income,  OAA  payments  constituted  only  41.3  percent  of  all  income  for 
the  average  recipient  family.     Thus,  even  though  it  took  less  total 
income  for  the  .iverage  OAA  recipient's  family  to  be  above  the  poverty 
level  than  for  the  average  AFDC  family,  the  OAA  recipient  had  to 
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secure  a  larger  percentage  from  some  source  other  than  the  welfare 
program. 

The  figures  cited  above  leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  inadequate 
level  of  welfare  payments  in  the  rural  southern  counties  in  this 
sample,  whether  viewed  absolutely  or  relative  to  other  areas. ^  In 
general,  the  payment  structure  is  typical  of  the  entire  rural  South. 
If  the  welfare  programs  discussed  above  are  evaluated  as  an  anti- 
poverty  effort,  it  is  clear  they  constitute  a  dismal  failure  in  the 
rural  South. 

Another  aspect  of  evaluating  the  adequacy  of  welfare  programs 
concerns  coverage.    In  general,  programs  such  as  AB,  APTD,  and  even 
OAA  to  some  extent,  do  not  suffer  from  prbblems  of  coverage •  Those 
who  are  eligible  are  usually  encouraged  to  enroll  by  persons  in 
a  community  and  by  social  workers  and  program  administrators.  In 
most  areas  the  attitude  toward  AFDC  is  much  more  restrictive.  In 
addition,  eligibility  criteria  are  such  that  local  case  workers  have 
considerable  latitude  in  the  eligibility  decision. 

By  nature  and  intent,  AFDC  is  a  restricted  program.    Only  15.9 
percent  of  all  female  household  heads  in  the  sample  were  receiving 


In  December  1973  the  national  average  monthly  payment  per  reci 
pient  was  $76.16  for  OAA,  $112  for  AB,  $109  for  AD,  and  $56  for  AFDC 
No  southern  state  had  an  average  payment  which  exceeded  the  national 
figures  except  for  OAA.    Mississippi  was  lowest  in  all  categories: 
$53.82  for  OAA,  $65.19  for  AB,  $64.72  for  AD,  and  $14.39  for  AFDC. 
Florida  had  the  highest  average  OAA  payment  ($83.33);  the  highest  AB 
iVD,  or  AFDC  payments  were  in. Virginia  ($103.48,  $102.37,  and  $50.93, 
respectively).    The  inadequacy  of  payments  in  the  rural  South  is 
obvious  when  contrasted  to  these  figures.    Data  were  obtained  from 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Social  Security 
Bulletin  37  (June  1974). 
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AFDC  payments,  vith  an  additional  7.8  percent  c£  the  female  household 
heads  eligible  but  not  receiving  AFDC.    Such  figures  make  it  appear 
taat  coverage  is  not  a  problem.    But  when  one  looks  at  coverage  in 
terms  of  eligible  households  only,  the  results  are  somewhat  different. 
Of  the  total  eligible  (229),  32.7  percent  were  not  receiving  AFDC 
benefits  at  the  time  of  the  survey.    By  county,  the  percent  eligible 
but  not  receiving  benefits  was:  Dodge,  22.9;  Natchitoches,  33.9; 
Starr,  39.2;  and  Sunflower,  33.3.    Despite  the  restrictive  nature  of 
AFDC  eligibility  requirements  limiting  the  number  who  could  partici- 
pate, a  substantial  portion  of  those  eligible  was  not  covered.  More 
importantly,  a  majority  of  female  household  heads  were  not  eligible 
even  though  the  average  Income  levels  of  all  groups,  including  those 
employed,  was  very  low. 

Most  welfare  recipients  were  able  to  supplement  their  real  income 
to  some  extent  through  the  purchase  of  food  stamps  during  the  time 
of  the  survey.    All  the  counties  had  established  food  stamp  programs 
(although  one  had  done  so  only  within  the  preceding  few  months) . 
Table  6-14  shows  that  in  each  county  categorical  welfare  recipients 
had  a  high  participation  rate  in  the  food  stamp  program.    The  lower 
participation  rate  by  OAA  recipients  is  most  likely  due  to  dis- 
qualification because  of  asset  holdings  accumulated  over  their  life- 
times. 

■         •    .  . 
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Table  6-14 


Receipt  of  Food  Stamps  by  Recipients  of  Categorical 
Welfare  Assistance  by  County,  1973 
(Percent) 


Recipients  of  Recipients  of         Recipients  of 

Aid  for  Old  Age  Aid  to  the  Blind 


Dependent  Children 

Assistance 

and  Aid  to  Disabled 

County 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Dodge 

86.5 

13.5 

72.7 

27.3 

90.7 

9.1 

Natchitoches 

89.2 

15.8 

52.6 

47.4 

88.9 

11.1 

Starr 

83.9 

16.1 

68.1 

31.9 

86.4 

13.6 

Sunflower 

87.8 

12.2 

61.0 

39.0 

58.8 

41.2 

Food  Stamp  Program  In  the  Rural  South 

The  food  stamp  program  has  become  the  most  Important  Federal  aid 
program  in  the  United  States  in  terms  of  persons  covered  and  dollar 
amounts  involved.    The  food  stamp  program  represents  an  Income 
supplement  available  to  low  Income  families,  making  it  a  major  anti- 
poverty  effort.^    Because  of  the  high  number  of  low  income  families 
in  the  South,  both  absolutely  and  relative  to  other  regions  of  the 
United  States,   tLe  food  stamp  program  is  particularly  important  in  this 


Supplemental  data  utilized  in  this  section  were  collected  with 
the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  Income  Security  Policy /Analysis  Branch, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

^Much  confusion  arises  from  this  because  many  people  argue  that 
the  food  stamp  program  was  never  designed  to  eradicate  poverty.  See, 
for  example,  Malcolm  Galatin,  "A  Comparison  of  the  Bei^efits  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Program,  Free  Food  Stamps,  and  an  Equivalent  Cash  Pajonent," 
PubUc  Policy,  21  (Spring  1973):  291-302. 
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region.  In  1972,  with  11.6  percent  of  the  total  population,  the 
Southeast  contained  17.2  percent  of  the  food  stamp  recipients  in 
the  United  States  and  received  20.6  percent  of  the  total  dollar 

o 

subsidy  (Bonus  Food  Coupons).      Given  the  relative  position  of  the 
rural  South  to  the  total  South,  the  potential  importance  of  the  food 
stamp  program  in  the  rural  South  is  self-evident. 

There  is  one  specific  aspect  of  the  food  stamp  program  which 
substantially  increases  its  importance  as  an  aid  program:    it  is  the 
only  program  which  provides  an  income  supplement  to  low  income 
families  regardless  of  the  sex  or  employment  status  of  the  household 
head.     In  fact,  it  is  the  only  aid  program  which  does  not  have  some 
specific  qualifier  other  than  income • 

The  amount  of  subsidy  which  a  household  receives  under  the 
program  varies  with  the  income  level  and  size  of  the  household  involved. 
For  example,  in  the  spring  of  1973  a  one  person  household  with  no 
income  could  receive  $42  in  food  stamps  free  per  month,  and  a  household 
of  twenty  persons  with  zero  income  could  receive  $482  in  stamps.    On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  single  person  had  a  monthly  income  of  between  $100 
and  $110  and  the  twenty  person  household  had  a  monthly  income  of  $250  to 
$270,  each  household  unit  would  be  eligible  for  the  same  dollar  value  of 
food  stamps  as  previously  but  would  have  to  pay  $18  and  $75  per  month, 
respectively,  to  receive  the  coupons.    Table  6-15  shows  the  variation  in 
purchase  cost  of  food  stamps  as  income  changes  for  a  family  of  four. 

^Gene  D.  Sullivan,  "Food  Stamps:  A  Boost  to  the  Southeastern 
Economy,"  Monthly  Review,  58(June  1973).  The  Southeast  is  defined 
as  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 
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Table  6-15 


Food  Stamp  Purchase  Schedule  for 
Four  Person  Household 
February  1,  1974 
(Dollars) 


Monthly  Net  Income  Purchase  Price 


SO  to  SlQ  QQ 

s    n  on 

20  to  29.99 

0.00 

30  to  39.99 

4.0.0 

40  to  49.99 

7.00 

50  to  59.99 

10.00 

60  fn  69  99 

70  to  79.99 

16.00 

80  to  89.99 

19.00 

90  to  99.99 

22.00 

100  to  109.99 

25.00 

no  ^rl  HQ  QQ 

-                    9Q  nn 
•  uu 

120  to  129.99 

31.00 

130  to  139.99 

34.00 

140  to  149.99 

37.00 

150  to  169.99 

41.00 

170  to  189.99 

47.00 

190  to  209.99 

53.00 

210  to  229.99 

59.00 

230  to  249.99 

65.00 

250  to  269.99 

71.00 

270  to  289.99 

77.00 

290  to  309.99 

83.00 

310  to  329.99 

89.00 

330  to  259.99 

95.00 

360  to  389.99 

104.00 

390  to  419.99 

113.00 

420  to  474 

118.00 

Coupon  allotment  nonassistance  maximum  monthly  income  —  $473 
Coupon  allotment  —  $142 


SOURCE:    Food  Assistance  Manual,  Food  Stamp  Section,  Food  Stamp 
Program  Revisions  for  Volume  XII,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  State 
of  Mississippi,  Division  of  Food  Assistance,  Jackson,  Mississippi,  as 
revised  February  1,  1974. 
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The  food  stamp  program  was  fully  operational  In  iall  four 
sample  counties  at  the  time  of  this  survey.    Reports  from  food  stamp 
officials  In  the  four  counties  Indicated  that  as  of  March  1974 
participation  In  each  county  was  as  follows:    Dodge  County — 1,022 
households  and  3,283  persons;  Natchitoches  Parlsh~2,215  households 
and  7,318  persons;  Sunflower  County — 1,831  households  and  9,733 
persons;  and  Starr  County — 2,190  households  and  8^500  persons.  In 
terms  of  persons  served,  the  food  stamp  program  Is  by  far  the  largest 
aid  program  In  any  of  the  four  counties • 

Characteristics  of  Food  Stamp  Participants 

By  the  nature  of  the  program^  food  stamp  recipients  fall  Into 
what  Is  normally  called  the  low  Income  population.    This  means  that 
such  households  as  those  headed  by  an  elderly  person,  by  a  female, 
or  by  a  welfare  re^iLiplent  would  probably  be  overrepresented  In  the 
food  stamp  program  relative  to  their  respective  population  proportion. 
Table  6-16  contains  selected  data  on  households  In  the  study  sample 
that  were  receiving  food  stamps.    The  distributions  of  the  various 
characteristics  reflect  the  overrepresentatlon  of  particular  sub- 
groups, as  anticipated.    For  example,  although  female  headed  house- 
holds constituted  only  27.3  percent  of  the  total  sample,  they  account 
for  38.5  percent  of  the  households  receiving  food  stamps.  Similarly, 
Black  families  comprise  29.9  percent  of  the  sample  and  37.9  percent 
of  the  food  stamp  recipients.    The  obviously  Inferior  Income  position 
of  these  groups  Is  reflected  In  the  above  figures. 

One  explanation  for  the  Inordinately  high  participation  rate  in 
Starr  County  Is  the  high  Incidence  of  migrant  workers.    The  migrant 
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Table  6-16 


Current  Food  Stamp  Recipients  in  Sample, 
Selected  Characteristics,  by  County,  Spring  1974 

(Percent)  ' 


Characteristic  County 


of  Household  Head 

Dodge 

Natchitcches 

Sunflower 

Starr 

Total 

Sex 

Male 

48.6 

57.6 

51.3 

73.6 

61.5 

FpTTlfl  1  P 
X  Cilia 

51.4 

42  4 

48  7 

26.4 

38.5 

Race 

Anglo 

59.0 

37.0  ' 

7.8 

1.4 

19.7 

Black 

41.0 

63.0' 

92.2 

0.0 

37.9 

Chicano 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

.98.6 

42.4 

Age 

16-24 

1.7 

3.0 

4.7 

4.4 

3.8 

25-44 

19.7- 

28.5 

53.2 

33.4 

30.5 

45-64 

32.9 

30.3 

31.6 

36.9 

33.9 

65-99 

45.7 

38.2 

28.5 

25.2 

31.8 

Married 

45.9 

49.4 

49.7 

70.3 

57.7 

Total  households 

173 

165 

193 

401 

932 

workers  receive  information  on  various  programs  and  possibly  program 
registration  assistance  while  both  in  Starr  County  and  "on  the  road." 
Information  concerning  food  stamps  is  included  in  the  services  provided. 
While  in  Starr  County  during  the  "off  season,"  many  of  the  migrants  are 
qualified  by  food  stamp  administrators  as  "zero  income  persons."  Tech-- 
nically ,  of f icials  are  supposed  to  prorate  the  annual  income  over  the 
year  to  determine  eligibility  amount.     In  practice,  however,  the  of- 
ficials say  this  is  impossible  to  do  since  many  migrants  have  no  income 
for  the  months  they  spend  in  the  county.    Hence,  say  the  officials,  it 
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is  impossible  to  deny  these  people  assistance.    Their  income,  there- 
fore, is  often  considered  "zero,"  which  means  they  pay  nothing  for 
the  stamps  they  receive.    Moreover,  officials  state  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  verify  the  annual  income  of  many  Starr  County  recipients  (i.e., 
both  migrants  and  nonmigrants)  since  income  levels  of  many  families 
are  so  low  that  they  do  not  pay  any  income  taxes.    The  officials  are  of 
the  impression  that  a  number  of  people  are  receiving  more  food  stamps 
thari  they  should,  but  they  claim  it  is  almost  impossible  to  rectify. 

Another  plausible  explanation  for  the  higher  incidence  of  food 
stamp  recipients  in  Starr  County  relative  to  the  other  counties  in  the 
survey  is  the  fact  that  the  program  administrators  are  Chicano  serving 
Chicano  recipients.    In  the  other  counties  the  program  is  often  adminis- 
tered  by  Anglos  to  predominantly  Black  recipients.     As  a  result,  in 
Starr  County  it  is  unlikely  that  there  is  racial  stigma  associated  with 
the  food  stamp  program,  nor  is  it  likely  that  there  is  racial  discrimi- 
nation associated  with  the  administration  of  the  program.    These  factors 

f  ■     ■  '   ■  ■ 

are  likely  to  be  present  to  some  degree  in  the  other  three  counties. 

Household  size  and  income  are  important  factors  in  determining 
eligibility  as  well  as  coupon  bonus  in  the  food  stamp  program.  Table 
6-17  contains  this  information  for  the  sample  as  well  as  data  on 
employment  for  heads  of  families  receiving  food  stamps.     As  the  data 
reveal,  household  size  is  larger  on  average  in  Sunflower  and  Starr  than 
in  the  other  two  counties.     This  reflects,  in  part,  the  relatively 
larger  percentages  of  households  with  the  head  over  65  years  of  age  in 
Dodge  County  and  Natchitoches  Parish  (see  table  6-16), 
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Table  6-17 


Household  Size,  Income,  and  Employment  of 
Head  for  Food  Stamp  Households  in 
Sample,  by  County,  Spring  1974 
(Percent) 


Characteristic  of 
Household 

County 

Total 

Dodge 

Natchitoches  Starr 

Sunflower 

Persons  in  Household 

1 

26.6 

23.0 

10.2 

12.4 

16.0 

2 

26.6 

26.1 

16.7 

17.6 

20.  4 

3 

13.3 

12.7 

13.5 

8.3 

12.2 

4 

8.1 

7.3 

12.0 

10.9 

10.2 

5 

5.2 

9.7" 

13.5 

9.3 

10.4 

6 

8.1 

.6.7 

12.2 

5.7 

9.1 

7 

3.5 

4.8 

7.5 

11.9 

7 .2 

8 

2.9 

3.6 

5.2 

6.2 

4.7 

9 

2.1 

2.4 

3.2 

6.7 

3.6 

10  or  more 

3.5 

3.6 

6.0 

10.9 

6.1 

Mean  household  size 

2.9 

3.2 

4.3 

4.6 

3.8 

Mean  household  income 

(1973)  . 

$2,836  • 

$2,691 

$3,251 

$2,283 

$2,876 

Household  head  employed 

19.7 

19.4 

36.2 

38.3 

30.5 

Sample  size  (173)  (165)  (401)       (193)  (932) 


The  larger  average  household  size  as  well  as  the  large  number  of 
participants  found  in  Starr  County  help  explain  why  the  average  income 
of  recipients  is  highest  in  the  county  where  the  average  income  of  the 
total  sample  was  the  lowest.     This  logic,  however,  should  lead  to  the 
expectation  of  a  relatively  high  average  income  for  recipients  in 
Sunflower  County — a  result  not  supported  by  the  data.     The  fact  that 
almost  99  percent  of  the  food  stamp  recipients  in  Sunflower  County  were 
Black  is  the  most  likely  explanation  for  the  low  average  income  of 
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recipients  in  this  county;  low  even  in  relation  to  that  of  recipients 
in  the  other  counties 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  employment  of  the  household  ^ead 
is  highest  in  the  two  comities  which  have  the  lox^est  and  the  highest 
mean  income  of  recipients.     This  helps  explain  the  high  average  in 
Starr  County  but  is  contradictory  with  respect  to  Sunflower  County. 
The  overall  percentage  of  household  heads  employed  across  counties 
(30.5)  is  sufficiently  high  to  support  the  contention  that  food  stamps 
represent  an  income  supplement  to  a  significant  number  of  working  poor 
households. 

As  previously  noted  in  table  6-14,  food  stamps  represented  an 
important  income  supplement  for  households  receiving  cash  payments 
under  other  aid  programs.     The  most  surprising  finding  is  that  all 
households  with  AFDC  and  OAA  paynicmts  were  not  receiving  food  stamps, 
since  the  probability  of  eligibility  is  extremely  high.     Although  elder! 
households  may  be  more  reluctant  than  younger' households  to  participate 
in  any  aid  program,  this  obviously  is  not  a  factor  where  a  household 
is  already  receiving  OAA.     Some  possible  explanations  will  be  offered 
in  a  later  section  of  this  chapter. 

Qianges  in  Food  Stamp  Participation 

Because  eligibility  for  participation  in  the  food  stamp  program 
is  based  on  monthly  income  and  recertif ication  of  eligibility  is  re- 
quired quarterly,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  in  rural  areas  with 
high  seasonal  employment  there  would  be  substantial  movement  in  and 
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out  of  the  program (during  a  given  year.    In  fact,  participation  was 
surprisingly  stable.    Table  6-18  shows  data  pertaining  to  the  total 
number  of  households  receiving  food  stamps  during  1973  and  the  number 
of  months  they  received  them. 

Inclusion  of  Starr  County  makes  the  total  figures  misleading 
because  the  food  stamp  program  was  not  operating  in  Starr  County  until 
fall  1973.     This  helps  explain  why  more  households  (401)  were  receiving 
stamps  in  Starr  County  at  the  time  of  the  survey  than  had  done  so  at 
any  time  during  1973. 

When  Starr  County  is  removed  from  the  analysis,  the  remaining 
counties  show  corresponding  traits.     In  all  these  counties  the  number 
who  received  food  stamps  at  some  time  during  1973  exceeds  the  number 
receiving  stamps  at  the  time  of  the  survey  (see  table  6-15).     In  all 
counties,  over  three-quarters  of  those  who  participated  in  the  program 
during  1973  received  stamps  in  all  twelve  months  of  that  year,  and  all 
in  this  group  were  still  receiving  stamps  at  the  time  of  this  survey. 
This  indicates  that  participation  in  the  food  stamp  program  tends  to 
be  quite  stable  and  of  relatively  long  duration  for  the  majority  of 
households;  not  a  totally  unexpected  result  when  the  characteristics  of 
recipients  are  considered. 

Eligible  Nonpar ticipants 

The  preceding  analysis  clearly  indicates  the  importance  of  the  food 
stamp  program  to  the  sample  population,  with  28  percent  of  the  total 
households  participating  in  the  spring  of  1974.     The  potential  importance 
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Table  6-18 


Number  of  Months  Food  Stamps  Purchased 
During  1973  by  County 
(Percent) 


Number  of   County 


Months 

Dodge 

Natchitoches 

Sunflower 

Starr 

Total 

1 

1.6 

5.0 

1.5 

13.2 

6.8 

2 

2.7 

2.8 

2.2 

0"7  7 

2.1 .1 

3 

2.2 

3.3 

3.4 

39.8 

17.7 

4 

2.2 

1.7 

1.5 

10.3 

5.1 

5 

1.1 

2.8 

1.9 

6.3 

3.7 

6 

2.7 

4.4 

1.9 

1.6 

2.4 

7 

0.5 

0.6 

3.4 

0.0 

1.1 

8 

1.1 

1.7 

0.1 

0.0 

0.7 

9 

2.7 

0.6 

1.5 

0.0 

0.9 

10 

1.6 

1.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.6 

11 

1.6 

0.6 

1.5 

0.0 

0.7 

12 

80.0 

75.1 

79.6 

0.0 

47.1 

Total  households  purchasing 

399 

951 

food  stamps,  1973 

185 

181 

206 

is  even  greater.     An  additional  853  sample  households  were  estimated 


to  be  eligible  for  food  stamps  but  not  participating  in  the  program, 
making  53  percent  of  the  total  households  in  the  sample  eligible  for 
9 

food  stamps. 

Table  6-19  shows  participation  rates  by  county  and  by  race.  The 
wide  variety  in  participation  rates  is  surprising.    There  would  seem 
little  doubt  that  some  of  the  variations  must  stem  from  differing 


^The  total  number  of  households  estimated  to  be  eligible  to 
receive  food  stamps  was  1,787.     Those  eligible  but  not  participat- 
ing were  estimated  by  adjusting  reported  income  by  deductible  expen- 
ditures (rent,  utilities,  medical  expenses  and  educational  expenses) 
and  excluding  those  with  certain  types  of  assets.    Data  limitations 
required  some  arbitrary  decisions  which  probably  resulted  in  conser- 
vative estimates. 
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Table  6-19 


Households  Eligible  for  Food  Stamps 
and  Percent  Receiving  Food  Stamps 
by  County  and  by  Race 


Number  Eligible 

Percent  Receiving 

Dodge  County 

346 

50.0 

Natchitoches  Parish 

433 

38.1 

Sunflower  County 

432 

44.7 

Starr  County 

574 

69.9 

Anglo 

488 

37.7 

Blkck, 

700 

50.4 

Chicano 

574 

69.9 

efforts  by  local  program  officials  to  contact  and  enroll  those  eligi- 
ble in  the  counties.     It  also  is  possible  that  those  eligible  but 
not  participating  have  higher  incomes  than  participants.    .This  would 
mean,  on  average,  smaller  absolute  benefits  from  participation.  How- 
ever, the  average  income  of  $2,943  in  1973  for  eligible  nonpartici- 
pants  is  not  sufficiently  greater  than  the  $2,876  average  for  parti- 
cipants to  make  this  a  viable  explanation.    Only  in  Sunflower  County 
is  the  difference  large  enough  to  support  such  logic — $2,869  for  non- 
participants  versus  $2,283  for  participants.    However,  the  $2,869  is 
still  lower  than  the  average  for  participants  in  Starr  County  (see 
table  6-17). 

The  two  counties  in  which  populations  contained  a  relatively 
high  percent  of  Blacks  displayed  the  lowest  participation  rates — 
a  fact  which  is  unlikely  to  be  coincidental.     In  both  Natchitoches 
Parish  and  Sunflower  County  the  participation  rates  for  Anglos  was 
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very  low,  25 A  percent  and  19.5  percent,  respectively.    This  supports 
the  impression  which  interviewers  received  that  the  programs  were 
considered  "Black"  programs  by  most  Anglos. 

Discussions  with  welfare  officials  in  Natchitoches  Parish  and 
Sunflower  County  and  subsequent  interviews  with  eligible  nonpartic- 
ipants   led  to  the  conclusion  that  participation  in  the  food  stamp 
program  was  not  encouraged.  .  No  .provision  for  program  outreach 
existed  in  either  county. 

While  it  is  apparent  that  the  food  stamp  program  is  of  consider- 
able importance  to  low  income  households  in  the  rural  South,  it  is 
equally  apparent  that  numerous  eligible  households  are  not  benefiting 
from  the  program.     Because  the  reason  for  nonparticipation  can  be  as 
important  as  the  fact  of  nonparticipation  itself,  the  following 
section  contains  an  analysis  of  factors  influencing  the  decision  not 
to  participate.   

Causes  of  Nonpartlcipation-^Q 

Participation  in  the  food  stamp  program  was  so  low  in  three  of 
the  survey  counties  that  investigation  of  factors  contributing  to 
nonparticipation  was  imperative.    This  required  a  supplemental 
interview  of  a  sample  of  eligible  nonparticipants  in  Dodge  County, 
Natchitoches  Parish,  and  Sunflower  County.    A  total  of  206  house- 
holds were  involved  in  the  subsample:     48  in  Dodge  County,  80  in 


This  section  draws  heavily  on  analysis  found  in  Center  for 
Manpower  Studies,  Factors  Affecting  Food  Stamp  Nonparticipation  in 
the  Rural  South,  A  Report  to  the  Income  Security  Policy /Analysis 
Branch,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (University 
of  Mississippi,  1975). 
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Natchitoches  Parish,  and  78  in  Sunflower  County.     Table  6-20  contains 
selected  data  on  the  subsample.     In  general,  reasons  given  for  nonpar- 
ticipation  were  found  to  vary  little  by  individual  household  charac- 
teristics with  the  exception  of  elderly  households. 

Table  6-21  contains  the  distribution  of  primary  responses  for 
nonpar ticipation  during  the  survey  period.     Inability  to  meet  the 
costs  of  food  stamps  was  cited  most  often  as  the  reason  why  respon- 
dents had  not  applied  during  the  study  period.    Over  a  quarter  of 
those  who  answered  indicated  that  costs  prohibited  them  from  partic- 
ipating.     Almost  half  of  the  respondents  in  this  group  had  actually 
participated  in  the  program.    The  higher  the  household  income  the 
less  benefit  a  household  will  receive  from  participatiiig  because  of 
the  cost  of  stamps.    Therefore,  the  fact  that  almost  65  percent  of 
those  who  cited  "cost  too  much"  as  a  reason  for  nonparticipation  had 
a  monthly  income  of  between  $100  and  $300  is  at  first  surprising. 
However,  almost  90  percent  of  this  income  group  were  households  in 
which  the  heads  were  over  65  years  of  age  and  in  which  there  were  only 
one  or  two  persons. 

The  category  "cost  too  much"  can  be  separated  into  two  unique 
responses.    Of  those  who  cited  cost  as  a  factor  in  nonparticipation, 
21.3  percent  indicated  that  they  could  not  or  would  not  put  tlie 
necessary  amount  of  money  into  the  purchase  of  food  stamps.  The 
remaining  respondents  stated  that  the  differential  between  the 
dollar  value  and  the  purchase  price  (bonus)  was  not  sufficient  to 
induce  them  to  participate. 
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Table  6-20 


Eligible  Food  Stamp  Nonparticipants  Subsample 
Selected  Characteristics 
of  Household  Heads 


Characteristics  Percent 


Race 
Black 


Sex 
Male 
Female 

Marital  status 
Married 

Household  size 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10  or  more 


25-34 


65  and  over 


65.0 


Anglo  ^5.0 


68.0 
32.6 


63.6 


22.3 
31.1 
11.2 
8.3 
6.8 
7.3 
4.4 
2.4 
1.0 
5.4 


Age 

16-24  2.9 


6.8 


35-54  23.3 
55-64  15.5 


51.5 


Monthly  income  of  household 

$1-50  '  1-5 

51-100  ^-9 

101-200  ^0-3 

201-300  21.4 

301-400          "  16.5 

401-500  7.3 

500  and  over  ^'^ 


SOURCE:     Center  for  Manpower  Studies,  Factors  Affecting  Food  Stamp 
Nonparticipation  in  the' Rural  South,  A  Report  to  the  Income  Security 
Pplicy/Analysis  Branch,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
(University  of  Mississippi,  1975) . 


Table  6-21 


Primary  Reasons  for  Not  Applying  for  Food  Stamps 

Spring  1974 


Reason 


Percent 


Did  not  think  they  needed  them 
Does  not  want  to  accept  welfare 
Cost  too  much 

Did  not  think  they  were  eligible 

Lack  of  transportation 

Too  much  trouble,  red  tape,  not  worth 


9.9 
2-2 
26,0 
18,2 
6,6 


the  effort 
Been  turned  down  before 
Other 


6,1 
16,0 
15,0 


SOURCE:     See  table  6-20.  . 

Several  of  those  in  the  first  group  stated  that  they  could  not 
afford  food  stamps  and  claimed  to  have  difficulty  in  meeting  the  cash 
purchase  requirements.     The  answers  given  by  those  respondents  indi- 
cated that  they  simply  did  not  have  $30  or  $40  in  cash  on  hand  at  any 
one  time  to  purchase  stamps.     Some  were  not  aware  that  a  partial 
purchase  could  be  made.     Others  were  aware  of  this  alternative  but 
still  stated  that  they  never  had  the  necessary  cash  at  one  time. 

The  respondents  who  stated  that  the  bonus  was  too  small  may  be 
making  a  rational  decision  if  the  monthly  cost  of  purchasing  food 
stamps  exceeds  the  normal  monthly  family  food  expenditures.    A  sig- 
nificant number  of  those  responding  indicated  this  to  be  true  and, 
for  some,  calculations  of  the  bonus  which  they  would  have  received 
tended  to  support  this.     However,  for  the  majority  of  those  respon- 
dents, calculations  of  potential  bonuses  indicated  that  the  bonus 
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was  substantial,  in  some  cases  several  times  the  purchase  price. 
These  families  must  either  be  basing  their  decision  not  to  partici- 
pate on  erroneous  information  or  making  it  in  an  irrational  manner 
from  an  economic  viewpoint. 

Problems  of  poor  information  are  not  restricted  to  cost  data. 
The  responses  indicate  other  informational  problems.    A  £:otal  lack  of 
information,  however,  was  not  a  major  problems,  as  only  one  respondent 
professed  to  be  completely  unaware  of  the  program. 

Belief  that  the  household  was  not  eligible  to  participate  was  the 

primary  response  of  18.2  percent  of  those'  interviewed.    This  response 

was  prevalent  among  those  with  monthly  incomes  exceeding  $300  and 

among  those  households  in  which  someone  was  employed  and  earning  an 

11 

.  hourly  wage  rate  exceeding  the  Federal  minimum  wage.       This  is  one 
indication  that  detailed  eligibility  requirements  are  not  generally 
known  to  the  public.    Many  feel  that  the  program  applies  only  to  those 
on  welfare  or  those  who  are  not  employed. 

There  were  several  reasons  given  which  were  a  reflection  of  the 
attitudes  of  the  respondents  both  toward  the  program  and  toward  them- 
selves.   Ten  percent  of  those  who  had  not  applied  for  stamps  stated 
that  they  did  not  need  them  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  financial 
situation  made  them  eligible.    Several  Indicated  that  they  would  apply 
when  they  felt  that  stamps  were  needed.    All  of  those  who  stated  that 
they  did  not  need  stamps  were  over  35  years  of  age,  perhaps  indicating 
that  older  people  have  a  different  attitude  toward  food  stamps  and 
welfare  in  general  than  do  younger  people.    Surprisingly,  there  was  no 

•'•■'•At  the  time  of  the  interviews  the  minimum  wage  was  $1.60  per 

hour. 
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discernible  relationship  between  the  level  of  income  and  the  response 
"didn't  think  they  needed  them." 

In  addition  to  those  in  the  above  response  category,  four  persons 
stated  that  they  had  not  applied  because  they  did  not  want  to  accept 
welfare.    This  response  is  probably  closely  related  in  meaning  to  the 
response  discussed  above.    Not  only  had  most  of  the  respondents  in  these 
two  groups  not  applied  during  the  study  period,  but  they  had  in  fact 
never  applied  for  food  stamps. 

"Too  much  trouble  or  red  tape"  is  a  reason  given  for  nonparticipa- 
tion  which  relates  both  to  attitudes  and  to  administrative  problems. 
Of  the  6  percent  of  the  sample  who  gave  this  response,  half  had  never 
applied  for  stamps  and  half  had  applied  at  some  time  in  the  past.  For 
those  who  had  never  applied,  this  response  is  an  indication  of  a  nega- 
tive attitude  toward  program  administrators,  which  is  probably  based 
on  information  obtained  from  friends  and  neighbors.    For  those  who  had 
previously  applied,  this  attitude  was  based  on  more  concrete  information. 
Several  interviewees  told  of  waiting  all  day  in  a  food  stamp  office  to 
file  application,  only  to  be  told  to  return  the- next  day.  One 
respondent  related  that  this  happened  three  days  in  a  row,  after  which 
he  simply  gave  up.     Several  interviewees  mentioned  the  rudeness  of 
administrative  personnel  as  a  secondary  reason  for  not  applying,  and 
a  few  simplj  stated  that  the  information  requested  was  "nobody's 
business." 

One  major  category  of  response  which  may  affect  the  attitudes  of 
potential  participants  is  "been  turned  down  before."  Sixteen  percent 
of  those  responding  gave  this  as  their  primary  reason  for  not  applying. 
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As  might  be  expected,  this  response  was  cited  most  often  by  those 
with  relatively  high  monthly  incomes.      During  the  interviews  it 
became  apparent  that  many  believed  tV^t  once  turned  down,  reapplication 
was  not  possible.    Thus,  although  those  who  received  stamps  were  well 
aware  of  recertif ication,  information  concerning  reapplication  apparent- 
ly is  not  explained  at  all  or  is  explained  inadequately  to  those  who 
are  initially  ineligible. 

A  significant  number  of  respondents  gave  secondary  reasons  for 
not  applying  for  stamps  during  the  study  period.    Table  6-22  shows  the 
distribution  of  reasons  by  the  total  number  of  times,  they  were  mentioned. 
Transportation  difficulties,  excessive  red  tape,  and  attitudes  toward 
the  need  for  food  stamps  were  cited  more  often  as  a  secondary  considera- 
tion than  as  a  primary  one. 

Table  6-22 


Secondary  Reasons 

for  Nonparticipation  in  Food 

Stamp  Program 

Reasons 

Number  of 
Responses 

Percent  of 

Total 
Responses 

Didn't  think  they  needed  them 

Doesn't  want  to  accept  welfare 

Cost  too  much 

Didn't  think  eligible 

Lack  of  transportation 

Too  much  red  tape 

Been  turned  down  before 

Other 


SOURCE:     See  table  6-21. 


34  13.7 

6  2.4 

51  20.6 

36  14.5 

20  8.1 

27  10.9 

30  12.1 

44  17.7 
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Food  Stamps  and  the  Elderly 

Throughout  the  study,  special  problems  of  the  elderly  in  relation 
to  food  stamp  participation  became  increasingly  apparent.    Half  of  the 
nonpar ticipants  over  65  years  of  age  had  never  applied  for  food  stamps. 
By  contrast,  in  no  other  age  group  did  those  who  had  never  applied 
exceed  a  third  of  those  in  the  group.    This  was  true  despite  the  fact 
that  almost  60  percent  of  the  elderly  households  had  a  monthly  income 
of  less  than  $200.    Therefore,  the  reasons  for  nonparticipation  among 
the  elderly  are  based  on  less  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  program  than 
are  those  for  other  age  groups. 

One  response  which  was  significant  only  among  the  elderly  was 
"lack  of  transportation."    Seventy-five  percent  of  the  respondents  who 
gave  this  reason  for  not  applying  during  the  study  period  were  over  65. 
Most  of  the  respondents  exhibited  some  knowledge  of  the  program  by 
indicating  that  the  prohibiting  factor  was  not  the  problem  of  securing 
transportation  in  order  to  apply,  but  the  lack  of  transportation  on  a 
regular  basis  to  pick  up  the  monthly  stamp  allotment.    Most  indicated 
that  securing  transportation  would  require  pa3nnent,  thus  adding  to  the 
true  cost  of  participating  in  the  food  stamp  program.  Furthermore, 
several  households  indicated  that  the  local  office  would  not  allow 
someone  else  to  secure  the  stamps  for  them;  which,  if  true,  is  contrary 
to  regulations. 

As  the  previous  analysis  might  lead  one  to  believe,  "cost  too 
much"  was  the  single  response  cited  most  often  by  the  elderly  for  non- 
participation,  as  it  was  for  all  respondents.    However,  for  the  elderly 
the  process  by  which  this  conclusion  was  reached  may  be  somewhat 
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different.    Although  most  elderly  households  fell  in  the  income 

category  between  $100  and  $300  per  month,  most  households  also  con- 

tained  two  or  less  persons.  ^    Consequently,  although  incomes  were 

low,  the  food  stamp  bonus  was  not  significant  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

For  example,  a  single  person  with  $150  a  month  income  would  receive  a 

bonus  of  only  $11;  a  household  of  two  with  a  $210  income  would  receive 

13 

a  bonus  of  only  $22.        Thus,  although  qualifying  for  food  stamps, 
elderly  individuals  and  couples  on  social  security  or  old  age  assist- 
ance would  normally  receive  only  a  small  bonus;  or  as  several  elderly 
individuals  stated,  "the  extra  just  isn't  worth  it." 

The  normal  food  consumption  of  an  elderly  person  is  also  likely 
to  be  less,  for  many  reasons,  than  that  of  younger  individuals,  yet 
age  is  not  a  consideration  in  the  food  stamp  allotment  formula. 
Additionally,  other  expenses,  particularly  medical  expenses,  tend  to 
increase  with  age,  thus  reducing  the  portion  of  a  fixed  income  which 
is  available  to  be  spent  on  food.  This  latter  logic  is  more  closely 
related  to  the  reason  why  older  age  groups  gave  "cost  too  much"  as  a 
response. 

The  elderly  also  cited  other  reasons  common  to  all  age  groups. 
However,  it  should  be  apparent  that  there  are  some  unique  difficulties 
with  the  program  as  far  as  the  elderly  are  concerned.    In  fact,  the 
program  as  currently  constituted  seems  poorly  equipped  to  aid  the 
elderly  poor. 


This  statement  holds  for  both  gross  inci  le  and  net  income 
calculated  for  eligibility  purposes., 

^•^Scale  as  of  January  1,  1974. 
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Generally,  in  spite  of  the  great  Impact  which  the  food  stamp 
program  is  having  on  the  low  income  population  in  the  rural  South, 
nearly  half  of  those  eligible  are  not  being  served.    In  part,  this 
results  from  misinformation  or  lack  of  information  and  from -individual 
•  attitudes.    However,  evidence  is  sufficiently  strong  to  support  the 
belief  that  in  parts  of  the  rural  South  there  is  little  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  program  administrators  for  outreach,  and  in  some  cases 
there  is  suspicion  of  overt  efforts  to  discourage  enrollment. 

There  is  also  support  for  the  belief  that  administrative  rules 
and  the  structure  of  the  program  discourage  many  eligible  households 
from  participation.    The  fact  that  normal  household  expenditures  on 
food,  as  well  as  the  cash  flow  of  the  household,  are  not  considered 
in  the  program  design  appears  to  be  a  problem  for  many  households, 
particularly  among  the  elderly. 

Such  problems  would  be  difficult  to  overcome  in  any  practical 
manner,  given  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  food  stamp  program. 
The  most  logical  alternative  would  be  to  replace  the  current  system 
with  a  direct  cash  disbursement  rather  than  food  coupons. 

Perceptions  of  the  Welfare  System  in  the  Rural  South^^ 

Inadequate  benefit  levels  and  incomplete  coverage  are  in  part  the 
result  of  attitudes  by  government  officia3-  and  the  general  public 


^The  analysis  in  this  section  is  based  upon  the  loosely  structured 
interviews  with  local  welfare  administrators  and  business  and  political 
leaders  in  the  survey  counties.    The  data,  by  nature,  are  :;;r^Pssionis- 
tic,  reflecting  attitudes  held  by  those  interviewed.    Such  information 
provides  insight  into  problems  of  welfare  programs  not  reflected  bv 
program  statistics. 
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toward  welfare  programs.  Additional  problems  arise  due  to  the  nature 
of  program  administrative  practices  and  the  attitudes  held  by  program 
administrators* 

The  programs  most  affected  by  adverse  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
public  are  AFDC  and  food  stamps.    These  two  programs  do  not  fit  into 
the  traditional  view — need. created  through  no  fault  of  the  recipients- — 
as  do  programs  relating  to  age  or  disability.    AFDC  particularly  suffers 
from  this  problem.    The  public  more  and  more  has  come  to  view  the  AFDC 
recipient  as  being  part  of  a  socially  undesirable  group.  Illegitimacy, 
divorce,  and  desertion  are  viewed  as  personal  inadequacies,  allowing 
the  problem  to  be  dismissed  from  public  responsibility. There  is 
also  a  widespread  belief  that  "welfare  cheating"  exists  on  the  part  of 
recipients  of  AFDC  and,  more  recently,  food  stamps.    This  feeling 
reflects  in  part  the  eligibility  of  those  not  traditionally  believed 
to  be  "needy." 

Such  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  may  influence 
program  administrators,  adding  to  the  problems  inherent  in  the  adminis- 
trative   structure  of  many  welfare  programs. The  , requirement  of  a 
needs  test  is  humiliating  to  recipients.    The  nature  of  the  AFDC  and 
food  stamp  programs  fosters  an  adversary  relationship  between  those  who 
administer  the  programs  and  the  individual  recipients.    As  one  author 


For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  problems  such  attitudes  create, 
see  Alfred  Kadushin,  Child  Welfare  Services  (New  York:    MacMillan  arid 
Company,  1967);  John  M.  Remonyshin,  Social  Welfare  (New  York:  Random 
House,  1971);  Gilbert  Steeree,  The  State  of  Welfare  (Washington:  The 
Brookings  Institution,  1971);  and  Henry  J.  Aaron,  Why  is  Welfare  So 
Hard  to  Reform  (Washington:     The  Brookings  Institution,  1973). 

^^For  a  brief  overview  of  the  technical  aspects  of  welfare  admini- 
stration, see  John  G.  Turnbull  et  al..  Economic  and  Social  Security, 
4th  ed.  (New  York:    The  Ronald  Press,  1973),    pp.  519-567. 
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put  it: 

The  relations  of  those  who  give  assistance  and  those 
who  receive  it  are  strained.    The  caseworker  is  likely  to 
distrust  the  recipient  of  aid,  to  view  his  dependency  with 
disdain.    As  an  adviser,  he  may  be  condescending.    As  an 
investigator  he  becomes  an  enemy.    The  recipient  is  likely 
to  regard  the  caseworker  with  scorn,  as  one  whose  function 
is  to  maintain  docility  among  the  poor.    When  requests  for 
supplementary  grants  are  denied,  when  he  is  disqualified 
and  aid  cut  off,  his  scorn  turns  into  hatred.    Between  the 
caseworker    and  the  recipient  of  aid  there  is  a  perpetual 
state  of  war,17  ^  •  . 

Given  the  latitude  a  caseworker  has  In  determining  both  eligibility  and 
benefit  levels,  the  structure  described  above  is  indeed  a  problem. 

The  disproportionate  number  of  minority  poor  have  made  welfare  a 
racial  issue,  particularly  in  the  case  of  AFDC.^^    Problems  associated 
with  this  issue  will  be  as  great  in  the  rural  South  as  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.     In  Natchitoches,  Dodge,  and  Sunflower  counties, 
the  incidence  of  participation  in  the  AFDC  and  the  food  stamp  programs 
was  considerably  higher  by  Blacks  than  was  their  proportion  of  the 
population.     The  same  was  true  for  Chicanos  in  Starr  County.     In  each 
county  the  participation  rates  were  consistent  with  the  higher  poverty 
rates  for  minority  groups.    Nonetheless,  the  high  participation  rates 
by  these  minority  groups  have  given  the  program  the  stigma  of  being 
conceived  primarily  for  these  groups.    The  issue  is  less  significant 
in  Starr  County,  probably  because  the  county's  population  is  almost 
entirely  Chicano,     In  the  other  three  southern  counties,  there  was  a 
widespread  attitude  that  equates  AFDC  and  food  stamp  programs  as  "Black 
programs," 


■'■''clair  Wilcox,  Toward  Social  Welfare  (Homewood,  111.:     Richard  D. 
Irwin,  Inc,  1969),  p,  238, 

1  Q 

-^°See  Kadushin,  Child  Welfare  Services. 
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In  all  of  the  counties  there  was  a  widely  held  view  that  there  ^ 

are  people  who  genuinely  need  both  family  assistance  and  food  stamps.  ^ 
But  there  also  Is  a  strong  belief  that  the  ranks  of  the  recipients 
are  swollen  beyond  the  actual  number  of  needy  people.    This  feeling 
was  especially  wlde$]^read  with  respect  to  food  stamps.    As  one  food 
stamp  administrator  observed,  the  "statistical  number  of  people  in 
poverty  in  this  county  greatly  exceeds  the  actual  number  of  poor 
people."    With  respect  to  AFDC,  there  were  allegations  that  its  rolls 
also  contained  some  Household  heads  who  really  could  arid  should  work. 

There  were  no  feelings  that  there  might  be  eligible  people  riot 
being  served.    There  was  no  interest  manifested  in  trying  to  bolster 
outreach  efforts  to  assure  participation  of  all  who  were  eligible. 
Administrative  loyalties  clearly  favored  the  interests  of  taxpayers 
to  reduce  total  costs  rather  than  the  interests  of  the  potential 
clientele.    In  fact,  iflany  practices  deterred  wide  participation.  For 
example,  in  most  instances  there  was  only  one  office  for  the  food 
stamp  and  AFDC  programs.    In  some  instances,  the  office  hours  were 
irregular.    In  all  cases,  the  hours  were  limited  to  the  normal  business 
day.    With  respect  to  food'  stamps,  the  fact  that  stamps  could  be 
purchased  only  during  business  hours  of  veekda^s  led  a  number  of 
employers  to  complain  of  high  absenteeism  on  the  days  that  food  stamps 
could  be  purchased.-    For  many  rural  residents  the  distance  to  food 
stamp  offices  was  considerable.    In  at  least  one  instance  there  was 
only  one  official  to  administer  the  program,  and  she  was  often  absent. 
Hence,  a  long  trip  to  that  office  might  be  futile  for  any  would-be 
purchaser.    It  would  be  necessary  to  come  another  day  and  risk  a  repeat 
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of  the  same  experience.    In  most  cases,  waiting  lines  were  common  at 
food  stamp  offices  due  to  shortages  of  clerks  and  lengthy  red  tape 
requirements.    One  may  conclude  fairly  that  the  effectlyeness  of  the 
food  stamp  and  the  AFDC  programs  suffers  from  the  negative  attitudes 
of  local  program  administrators.    Administrative  concern  tends  to  be 
more  with  program  operations  than  with  the  needs,  of  the  recipients  . 
In  fact,  the  officials  do  not  mention  the  inadequacies  of  benefits. 
Rather,  they  tend  to  imply  the  opposite — that  they  feel  benefits  are 
ample  relative  to  the  low  income  levels  of  the  rest  of  the  local 
population  and  in  some  ijistances  are  excessive  and  eligibility  require- 
ments are  too  liberal.    In  no  case  did  program  administrators  feel 
that  informational  or  administrative  barriers  existed  that  might 
preclude  wider  participation. 

There  was  universal  support  for  the  idea  that  job  txaining  should 
be  available  to  AFDC  household  heads,  although  the  concept  had  more 
abstract  support  than  specific  statements  as  to  the  types  of  training 
and  where  such  trainees  would  ultimately  be  employed.    There  were  no 
special  training  programs  for  AFDC  household  heads  (i.e..  Work 
Incentive  Program  or  the  WIN  Program)  in  two  of  the  counties.  WIN 
programs  did  operate  in  two  survey  counties.  Dodge  and  Sunflower.  In 
Dodge  county,  120  participants  were  enrolled  in  1973.    Slightly  over 
60  percent  received  training  under  WIN.    About  a  third  were  found 
unsuitable  for  training,  and  7  percent  were  placed  in  jobs  without  train- 
ing. 

In  Sunflower  County  the  Employment  Service  apprais  160  WIN  refer- 
rals (from  the  welfare  office).  Of  this  number,  54  were  placed  directly 
in  unsubsidized  employment,  15  got  0-J-T  contract  training  (one-half 
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wages  subsidized),  and  4  entered  public  service  employment  (all  wages 
subsidized) .    The  remainder  were  determined  to  be  suited  for  neither 
placement  nor  training. 

Unfortunately,  no  follow-up  evaluation  is  available  for  either 
of  the  counties*    Information  concerning  occupations  and  wage  rates 
for  those  placed  in  jobs  was  not  available.    Further,  there  is  no  way 
to  determine  how  long  those  placed  remained  employed,  or  if  they 
returned  to  the  AFDC  rolls.    The  importance  of  this  type  of  data 
collection  aud  analysis  was  not  recognized  by  the  rural  program 
officials.    Nevertheless,  it  is  unlikely  that  WlN  could  have  a^ major 
impact  in  rural  areas  given  the  lack  of  employment  opportunities  which 
exists. 

There  was  no  suggestion  made  by  any  of  the  private  employers  that 
they  would  provide  jobs  for  any  AFDC-recipient  household  heads.    It  was 
assuaned  either  that  other  employers  would  be  willing  to  h:fre  these 
people  or  that  it  was  the  responsibility  of  the  public  sector  to  do  it. 
Local  government  officials,  however,  showed  little  inclination  to 
accept  responsibility  for  absorbing  the  employment  problems  of  household 
heads  who  were  receiving  AFDC  assistance.    Obviously,  if  any  serious 
effort  is  to  be  made  to  provide  employment  opportunities  for  any  signif- 
icant   number  of  AFDC  household  heads,  a  program  of  job  creation  that 
is  federally  financed  and  administered  will  be  required.    Presently  at 
the  local  level,  there  is  mostly  lip  service  given  to  the  importance 
of  the  idea  of  employment  of  welfare  heads  of  households. 

In  all  but  Starr  County,  the  administrators  were  usually  Anglos 
and  most  of  the  recipients  were  Blacks.  These  officials  were  of  the 
general  impression  that  Anglos  more  of ten  sought  welfare  services  (e.g., 
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Information,  family  planning,  health  services)  than  did  Blacks,  who 
were  more  likely  to  seek  cash  assistance.    In  all  four  of  the  counties 
a  paternalistic  attitude  permeated  the  AFDC  administrative  practices. 
In  one  instance,  an  official  referred  to  AFDC  as  being  exclusively  "a 
mama's  program."    There  was  a  general  attitude  throughout  that  the 
recipients  should  be  grateful  for  what  they  received* 

Most  of  the  discussions  related  above  pertained  to  the  AFDC  and 
the  food  stamp  program.     Fewer  problems  and  less  negative  attitudes 
were  manifested  concerning  supplemental  services,  such  as  family  plan- 
ning, prov:}.ded  by  welfare  offices. 

Concluding  Observations 

Because  of  the  f ederali;sation  of  the  adult  categorical  welfare 
programs  during  the  period  of  this  study  and  since  the  original  programs 
no  longer  exist,  no  conclusions  will  be  drawn.     It  is  hoped  tliat  the 
inconsistencies  and  lack  of  information  disseminated  on  these  former 
programs  for  the  blind,  the  disabled,  and  the  aged  found  by  this  study 
have  been  rectified  by  the  establishment  of  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  program.     Hence,  comments  are  in  order  concerning  only  the  opera- 
tions of  the  AFDC  and  the  food  stamp  program. 

With  regard  to  AFDC,  its  current  status  can  be  assessed  only  in 

light  of  the  process  by  which  the  program  evolved.    The  original  rationale 

for  AFDC  when  it  was  created  in  the  1930s  was  to  establish  a  minimum 

income  floor  for  needy  families  that  had  lost  a  male  breadwinner.  In 

19 

other  words,  it  was  largely  conceived  as  being  a  "widow's  program." 
lo 

'Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  "The  Crises  in  Welfare,"  13. 
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Over  the  years  the  vacuum  created  by  the  absence  of  a  national  Income 

support  program  based  on  participant  need,  rather  than  participant 

characteristics,  led  inevitably  to  AFDC's  becoming  a  substitute  income 

20 

maintenaitce  program  for  a  number  of  low  income  families.        In  the 
nation  in  general  and  the  South  in  particular,  eligible  AFDC  families 
have  been  overwhelmingly  female  headed. 

AFDC  benefits  tend  to  be  a  substantial  portion  of  the  total  income 
of  the  recipient  families  in  the  rural  South.    This  is  caused  by  the 
characteristics  of  the  client  group  (i.e.,  not  only  does  the  woman 
have  dependent  children,  but  she  tends  to  be  middle  aged;  to  have  had 
little,  if  any,  work  experience;  to  have  a  low  level  of  educational 
attainment;  and  often  she  is  a  person  from  a  racial  minority  group 
which  has  endured  economic,  social,  and  political  discrimination  in 
the  recent  past  in  the  region  and  which  may  still  suffer  vestiges  of 
these  practices  and  attitudes).    Moreover,  given  the  program  require- 
ments, even  if  the  participant  could  find  employment,  the  financial 
penalties  are  such  that  there  is  little  incentivti  to  seek  work.  In 
addition,  the  very  low  wage  levels  that  characterize  the  southern  rural 
labor  market  would  provide  little  work  inducement  even  if  the  afore- 
mentioned obstacles  are.  overcome.    This  is  especially  true  if  considera-- 
tion  is  given  to  the  costs  of  working  (e.g.,  child  care,  transportation, 
and  meals  away  from  home).    As  a  result,  the  AI'DC  program  is  more  than 
simply  an  income  assistance  program-    It  is  the  only  program  that 
provides  direct  income  to  most  of  the  recipients,  which,  in  effect, 
makes  it  an  antipoverty  program.    Those  people  associated  with  the 
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2°Ibid.,  12-15. 


administration  of  the  program  may  not  conceive  of  AFDC  as  an 
antlpoverty  program  per  se;  but  to  the  poor  people  who  receive  its 
benefits  and,  what  Is  more,  to  most  of  the  general  public  there  Is  no 
distinction  made  between  welfare  and  antlpoverty  efforts.    They  are 
perceived  as  being  the  same  thing.    Consequently,  AFDC  must  be 
evaluated  In  terms  of  the  function  It  assimies. 

As  for  the  food  stamp  program.  It  Is  apparent  that  this  Is 
rapidly  becoming  the  major  Income  supplement  program  available  to  low 
Income  families  in  the  rural  South.    Yet,  despite  its  relatively 
higher  participation  rates,  it  is  an  Important  finding  of  this  study 
that  the  number  of  eligible  participants  greatly  exceeds  the  number 
of  actual  recipients.    Here,  too,  greater  outreach  efforts  are  needed 
to  inform  eligible  households  of  the  availability  of'  the  program  and 
to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  food  stamps  by  increasing  the  number  of 
sales  offices,  extending  the  hours,  providing  mobile  offices,  and 
sensitizing  the  program  administrators  to  the  importance  of  the  program 
to  the  people  they  serve.    A  preferred  alternative  to  these  reforms 
would  be  replace  the  food  stamp  program  with  a  direct  cash  disbursement 
program  associated  with  a  comprehensive  national  minimum  income  program. 

The  findings  of  this  chapter  are  that  the  welfare  system  as  it 
currently  exists  is  simply  not  structured  to  handle  the  human  problems 
of  poverty  in  the  rural  South.    The  benefit  levels  do  not  begin  to 
approach  the  federally  stipulated  povertj-  thresholds  for  rural  house- 
holds.   Moreover,  only  about  70  percent  of  the  female  headed  households 
eligible  for  coverage  are  receiving  it.    Thus,  the  real  problem  is  not 
the  large  number  of  people  receiving  AFDC  in  rural  areas  but,  rather, 
the  few  people  who  are  eligible  for  such  assistance  compared  with  the 
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many  in  need.    Even  if  it  were  possible  through  aggressive  outreach 
efforts  to  enlist  all  of  the  families  eligible  for  such  assistance, 
it  would  not  mean  that  there  would  be  much  impact  on  the  magnitude  of 
southern  rural  poverty-    Most  of  the  needy  families  of  the  rural  South 
are  n«t  eligible  for  AFDC  (e^g,,  male  headed  households  in  which  the 
male  is  unemployed;  male  or  female  headed  households  in  which  the 
head  is  employed  but  is  unable  to  earn  an  income  sufficient  to  pull 
the  family  over  the  established  poverty  threshold;  and  childless 
families  with  employed  heads  who  are  unable  to  earn  income  above 
poverty  levels).    Thus,  because  benefit  levels  are  grossly  inadequate, 
because  little  effort  is  made  to  reach  eligible  families  who  are  not 
actual  participants,  and  because  the  program's  own  eligibility  rules 
preclude  participation  by  a  substantial  number  of  needy  families, 
the  AFDC  program  must  be  judged  a  failure  in  its  service  to  the  rural 
poor.    It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  current  AFDC  program  must 
be  federalized,  as  was  the  case  in  1974  with  the  adult  programs.  The 
states  of  the  South  either  cannot  or  will  not  raise  their  benefit 
levels  and  broaden  their  eligibility  standards  to  provide  sufficient 
and  adequate  coverage  to  the  needy  of  the  region.    In  chapter  10,  a 
detailed  estimate  is  made  of  the  potential  impact  on  the  rural  South 
of  a  proposal  made  in  1972  to  accomplish  this  very  feat. 
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CHAPTER  7 
MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING 

The  history  of  the  United  States  is  replete  with  examples  of 

human  resource  policies  (e.g.,  open  immigration,  the  land  grant  colleges, 

the  military  draft,  the  creation  of  the  public  employment  service,  and 

the  G.  I.  Bill).*'"    But  it  is  widely  recognized  that  it  was  not  until  the 

1960s  that  the  nation  embarked  upon  a  conscious  course  to  develop  the 

2 

employment  potential  of  its  human  resources.      In  fact,  that  decade  has 

been  touted  as  the  era  of  the  "manpower  revolution"  with  respect  to  the 

3 

emergence  of  public  policy.      The  revolution  took  the  form  of  a  series 
of  legislative  actions  and  administrative  deeds.    The  overriding 
characteristic  of  the  various  policy  endeavors  was  the  underlying  assump- 
tion that  a  variety  of  policy  measures  were  needed  to  attack  differing 
problems.     Categories  of  programs  were  established  for  separate  groups 
of  needy  individuals  —  for  example,  welfare  recipients,  unemployed  youth, 
older  workers,  functional  illiterates,  and  technologically  displaced 
workers.     The  administration  of  these  programs  was,  in  general,  centra- 
lized in  Washington,  D.C. 


Eli  Ginzberg,  Manpower  Agenda  for  America  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  1968),  pp.  11-22. 

2 

Garth  L.  Mangum,  The  Emergence  of  Manpower  Policy  (Holt,  Rinehart, 
and  Winston,  Inc.,  1969).    Also  see  Vernon  M.  Briggs,  Jr.,  "National 
Manpower  Policy,"  The  Encyclopedia  of  Education,  10  vols.   (New  York: 
MacMillan  Company,  1971),  6:60-64. 

3 

Garth  L.  Mangum,  ed..  The  Manpower  Revolution:  Its  Policy  Conse- 
quences  (Garden  City,  N.J.:  Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc. ,  1965). 
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In  the  early  1970s  most,  but  not  all,  of  the  categorical  programs 
created  in  the  1960s  were  absorbed  into  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973  (CETA) .     This  Act  was  intended  to  decategorize 
programs,  and  it  embraced  the  concept  of  administrative  decentralization 
in  the  form  of  special  manpower  revenue- sharing  to  state  and  local 
governmental  bodies.  ^ 

For  present  purposes,  however,  the  important  matter  is  not  the  form 
but  the  substance  of  manpower  policy.     The  factors  that  prompted  the 
manpower  revolution  necessarily  shaped  the  character  of  the  programs 
themselves  and  determined  the  funding  priorities.     These  factors  were 
numerous  and  diverse.     Among  the  major  considerations  were  fears  of 
technological  displacement  of  workers  due  to  automation;  the  wave  of 
civil  disorders  that  symbolized  unrest  among  racial  minority  groups, 
especially  among  urban  Blacks;  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
receiving  welfare  assistance,  with  the  largest  numbers  occurring  in  urban 
areas;  and  a  belief  that  skill  shortages  in  selective  labor  markets 

4 

triggered  inflationary  pressures  during  periods  of  low  unemployment. 
The  unifying  thread  that  ran  through  all  of  these  prompting  forces  is 
that  they  were  largely  responses  to  urban  stimuli.    Although  there  was 
recognition  of  the  rural  origin  of  some  of  the  contemporary  urban  popula- 
tion, the  rural  economy  was  not  perceived  as  a  crucial  concern  for 
manpower  legislation. 


See  Charles  C.  Killingsworth,  "Automation,  Jobs,  and  Manpower:  The 
Case  for  Structural  Unemployment,"  in  The  Manpower  Revolution:  Its  Policy 
Consequences,  ed.  Garth  L.  Mangum  (New  York:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  1965),  pp. 
97-116;  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  Dark  Ghetto  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1965); 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  Report  (New  York:  Bantam 
Books,  1968),  pp.  140-142;  Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  "The  Crises  iii  Welfare,'" 
The  Public  Interest  (Winter  1968),  pp.  3-29;  and  Charles  C.  Holt  et  al.. 
The  Unemployment  Inflation  Dilemma:  A  Manpower  Solution  (Washington:  The 
Urban  Institute,  1971). 
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The  fact  remains,  the  programs  were  not  primarily  designed  to  address 
any  rural  genesis.    This  is  not  to  say  there  were  no  programs  in  rural 
areas,  but  rather  to  underline  the  point  that  they  were  usually  extensions 
of  existing  programs  designed  primarily  to  meet  urban  problems.  The 
pattern  clearly  indicated  that  attention  to  rural  manpower  problems  was 
largely  an  afterthought.    Moreover,  the  rules,  regulations,  and  guidelines 
associated  with  the  programs  that  operated  in  the  rural  sector  usually 
were  identical  to  those  required  of  urban  program  sponsors.     Often  these 
requirements  were  incongruent  with  the  economic  and  political  realities 
in  rural  settings.^ 

In  addition  to  substantive  and  procedural  difficulties,  manpower 
programs  in  the  rural  South  have  another  handicap;  they  are  widely 
identified  as  endeavors  specifically  designed  for  racial  minorities.  The 
appellation  has  not  helped  the  programs  gain  local  acceptance  or  accomp- 
lish their  placement  goals. ^ 

Earlier  sections  of  this  study  have  convincingly  demonstrated  that 
the  labor  force  of  the  rural  South  is  woefully  deficient  in  human  capital 
endowments.     Thus,  the  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  the  workers  of  the 
rural  South  have  perhaps  the  greatest  need  of  persons  in  any  region  of 
the  nation  for  viable  manpower  programs;  but,  prior  to  1974,  they  have 
scarcely  had  an  opportunity  to  participate. 


There  is  a  shortage  of  case  studies  of  the  operation  of  manpower 
legislation  and  its  related  administrative  requirements  in  rural  areas. 
One  detailed  study  of  the  difficulties  encountered  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971  is  available  for  the  City  of  Laredo, 
Texas,  and  the  four  rural  counties  of  South  Texas  of  which  it  is  the 
principal^^city.     See  Vernon  M.  Briggs,  Jr.,  "The  Public  Employment  Program 
m  Texas,     Case  Studies  of  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  in  Operation, 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Poverty,  and  Migratory  Labor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  93rd  Congress,  1st  Session 
(Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1973),  pp.  1126-34. 

^See  Vernon  M.  Briggs,  Jr.,  "Manpower  Programs  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment,    Special  Issue  on  "Labor  in  the  South,"  Monthly  Labor  Review  91 
(March  1968):  56-57.  
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National  data  for  federally  funded  manpower  programs  show  that  prior 
to  the  passage  of  CETA,  fiscal  year  (FY)  1972  was  the  peak  year  for 
enrollments  (1.6  million);  FY  1973  was  the  peak  year  for  Federal  obliga- 
tions ($2,735.5  million).^    Similar  state  data  reveal  that  during  the 
fiscal  year  1974,  the.  four  states  in  which  the  field  work  for  this  study 
was  conducted  received  7.5  percent  of  the  total  expenditures  ($200.3 
million)  for  federally  supported  manpower  training  programs  (see  appendix 
table  9).    The  principal  amounts  were  allocated  to  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  (MDTA)  institutional  training,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
(NYC),  job  opportunities  in  the  business  sector,  and  migrant  programs. 
Among  the  four  states,  expenditures  per  capita  were  highest  In  Georgia  and 
Texas,  in  part  a  reflection  of  their  relatively  large  urban  populations. 

No  published  data  were  available  in  a  form  to  permit  an  iirban-rural 

analysis.     Therefore,  at  the  request  of  the  Consortium,  pfogram  and  other 

administrators  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  liabor  and  its  Atlanta  Regional 

8 

Office  made  some  rough  estimates  of  program  allocations.      Their  best 
"guesstimates"  for  the  South  were  that  program  erirollmiBnts  for  FY  1974 
exclusive  of  NYC  were  about  10  percent  rurar.    If  NYC  is  included,  the 
proportion  would  be  from  21-25  percent  rural.    Program  allocations  of 
funds  exclusive  of  NYC  were  estimated  at  10-12  percent  rural;-  including 
NYC,  the  proportion  was  estimated  at  about  25  percent  rural.    When  it  is 
noted  that  35  percent  of  the  southetn  population  was  "rural"  by  Census 

^See  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Report  of  the  President,  1974 
(Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of fice,  1975) ,  Appendix  F, 
Tables  Fl  and  F2,  p.  31'  ff.     Joint  program  operations  (HEW/Labor)  altered 
the  reporting  of  some  programs  with  some  impact  on  the  data  reported. 
Similarly,  increased  benefits,  wages,  and  other  costs  being  derived  from 
the  same  appropriations  will  provide  for  fewer  enrollments. 

^Letter  dated  May  20,  1976  from  Howard  Rosen,  Director ,  Of fice  of 
Research  &  Development,  Employment  &  Training  Administration,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  oral  discussion  confirmed  by  letter  dated  Viay  3,  1976 
from  Charles  R.  Benef ield,  a  statistician  in  the  Atlanta  Regional  office 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 


definition,  and  that  an  even  larger  proportion  of  the  population  lived 

in  counties  which  met  the  criteria  for  this  study,  distortion  in  favor 

of  the  urban  areas,  particularly  for  adult  programs,  is  apparent. 

There  are  a  number  of  training  sources  other  than  Federal  manpower 

programs  in  rural  areas •    One  of  the  most  significant  sources  of  human 

resource  development  activity  other  than  that  provided  by  the  U.S. 

Department  of  Labor  is  vocational  education,  usually  administered  by  the 

9 

local  public  schools,  with  state  and  Federal  support.      Prior  to  1963 
the  vocational  education  statutes  provided  Federal  matching  aid  almost 
exclusively  for  vocational  training  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 
and  commercial  subjects.     Since  1963  there  has  been  some  broadening  of 
the  array  of  course  offerings  in  rural  areas,  although  the  historical 

pattern  of  vocational  programs  remains  and  those  subjects  are  dispropor- 

J-  •  ,  .  ■ 

tionately  represented  in  most  rural  curricula. 

Training  Program  Participation 

The  findings  of  this  study  indicate  that  there  is  little  formal 

training  activity  in  the  rural  South  and  that  the  numbers  of  participants 

in  existing  programs  of  all  types  are  very  small.     The  household  survey 

identified  741  persons  out  of  the  total  population  16  years  and  over 

(7,481)  who  had  experienced  some  formal  training  in  any  type  of  training 

programs.     There  were  30  persons  who  were  currently  enrolled.    Of  the 

total  (741),  only  45  were  participants  in  the  manpower  training  programs 

of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.    A  review  of  all  types  of  training 

experiences,  regardless  of  source,  was  necessary  to  discover  and  appraise 

the  past  effectiveness  and  current  potential  for  job  training  in  rural 
areas. 

9        ~  ' 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Report  of  the  President,  1974, 
Table  F14,  p.  332. 
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Training  Program  Experience 

Recognizing  that  even  in  rural  areas  a  considerable  variety  of 
training  vehicles  and  institutions  exist,  the  primary  household  survey 
instrument  was  designed  to  identify  the  training  sources. '''^  Participa- 
tion in  training  programs  by  persons  in  the  survey  sample  is  shown  in 
table  7-1.     Of  the  total  adult  population  aged  16  years  and  over,  only 


Table  7-1 

Participation  in  Training  Programs  by  All  Persons  Age  16 
and  Over  and  by  Heads  of  Households,  1974 
(Number) 


All  Persons 
16  and  Over* 

Heads 
of  Households** 

High  school 

Junior  college 

Trade  and  vocational  school 

Correspondence  school 

Military 

41 
45 

198 
21 

134 

11 
17 

118 
13 

126 

Manpower  programs 
Foirmal  apprenticeship 
On-the-job  training 
Other 

45 
16 
34 
206 

19 
12 
23 
128 

Subtotal 

740 

467 

No  training 

6,741 

2,890 

Total  surveyed 

7,481 

3,357 

*These  numbers  represent  trained  individuals,  not  training  programs. 
The  totals  include  66  persons  who  participated  in  two  programs  and  eight 
persons  who  participated  in  three  programs,  but  exclude  one  who  did  not 
state  training  source.    In  cases  of  multiple  training  sources,  the  first 
taken  was  used  for  classification  purposes. 

**Includes  18  persons  who  participated  in  two  and  five  who  partici- 
pated in  three  programs  (see  note  above). 


■'•^All  training  program  category  titles  are  self-explanatory  with 
three  exceptions.    First,  "manpower  programs"  includes  all  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor's  categorical  program  efforts;  second,  "on-the-job 
training"  refers  exclusively  to  private  employer  provided  or  financed 
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740  (9,9  percent)  had  any  formal  job  training;      of  household  heads, 
only  467  (13.9  percent)  had  any  formal  job  training.    For  all  persons  aged 
16  and  over,  the  most  frequently  reported  type  of  job  training  (exclusive 
of  the  "other"  category)  was  trade  and  vocational  schools,  with  198 
participants.     Second  in  frequency  was  military  training,  with  134 
participants.    Manpower  programs  accounted  for  only  45  people.  Similar 
data  for  heads  of  households  establish  "other"  as  the  most  Important 
single  source,  followed  by  military  and  trade  and  vocational  schools. 
As  measured  by  participation,  the  remaining  categories  are  minor  by 
comparison. 

Despite  a  well-publicized  attempt  in  recent  years  to  develop  a 
coordinated  and  comprehensive  manpower  policy,  involvement  in  training 
programs  of  all  tjrpes  in  rural  areas  was  negligible.     Considering  that 
these  data  report  and  not  single  year  experience  of  the  respon- 

dents, the  small  number  of  participants  takes  on  even  greater  significance 
for  policy  purposes. 

Table  7-2  shows  the  types  of  training  classified  by  broad  occupa^ 
tional  categories.    Approximately  32  percent  of  the  individuals  (237) 
took  training  related  to  manufacturing  jobs.     Next  in  importance  was 
training  for  the  professions.     (This  latter  category  includes  a  variety 
of  training  types;  merging  them  may  exaggerate  individual  significances.) 

job  training;  and  "other,"  which  is  a  residual,  embraces  a  wide  variety 
of  training  types  such  as  private  professional  school  graduates,  nurses 
aides,  etc.  with  less  than  ten  participants  in  any  one  type.  /Although 
numerous  in  the  aggregate,  the  "other"  category  is  not  particularly 
useful  for  analytical  purposes  because  of  the  diversity  of  training 
experiences  with  only  a  few  participants  in  any  single  category.  Hence, 
it  has  been  included  in  the  analyses  which  follow  only  where  its  influence 
might  affect  results. 

^^Actually  the  number  was' 741;  one  person  with  training  did  not 
report  the  source. 
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Table  7-2 


Type  of  Training  Program  Taken  by  All  Adultjs  ' 
(16  Years  of  Age  and  Over)  .  ^-"^ 

Type  of  Training  Number  of  Persons 

Professional 

Administration-management 
Clerical-technical 
Domestic  service 

Service  workers 
Fanning  (all  types) 
All  manufacturing 
Construction  trades 

Transport 

Mining,  logging,  and  extractive  industries 
Amusement-recreation 
No  answer 

Total*  741 

*Includes  one  who  did  not  report  training  source.     See  table  7-1. 

Training  related  to  clerical-technical  jobs  was  third  in  frequency  (107) 
and  might  well  have  been  second  if  the  "professional  category"  were  more 
strictly  defined.    Service  ranked  fourth  in  number  with  97.    Very  little 
training  was  reported  for  jobs  in  the  areas  of  agriculture,  extractive 
industries,  and  the  construction  trades.    When  the  type  of  training  is 
viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  source  of  training  (table  7-1),  there  is 
strong  justification  for  believing  that  training  for  upgrading  disad- 
vantaged  workers  has  been  minimal.    This  feeling  is  reinforced  by  analysis 
of  the  characteristics  of  those  who  did  participate  in  training  programs. 

Characteristics  of  Participants 

Selected  demographic  characteristics  of  training  program  participants 
and  nonparticipants  are  given  in  table  7-3.     (Detailed  comparisons  for 
household  heads  and  for  all  adults  are  contained  in  appendix  tables  10 
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129 
31 
107 
3 


97 
47 
237 
42 


7 
1 
1 
39 


Table  7-3 


Adult  (Age  16  and  Over)  Training  Program  Participants  and  Nonpar ticipants, 

by  Race  and  Sex,  and  by  County,  1974* 
(Percent) 


Participants  Nonpar ticlpants 


Race 


Anglo 

58 

41 

Male 

36 

18 

Female 

22 

23 

Chicano 

19 

28 

Male 

15 

12 

Female 

4 

16 

Black 

24 

31 

Male 

12 

13 

Female 

12 

18 

3unti.es 

Dodge 

28 

25 

Male 

17 

11 

Female 

11 

14 

Natchitoches  + 

40 

21 

Male 

22 

9 

Female 

18 

12 

Starr  ++ 

20 

28 

Male 

16 

12 

Female 

4 

16 

Sunflower  -H- 

12 

26 

Male 

7 

11 

Female 

5 

15 

Total 

100 

100 

Male 

62 

43 

Female 

38 

57 

Total  (number)  (741)        ,  (7,481) 


Excludes  one  female  and  six  male  adults  who  reported  "other" 

.  races. 

Includes  nine  who  took  two  and  three  who  took  three  training 
programs. 

^Includes  ten  who  took  two  and  four  who  took  three  training  programs. 
++ 

Includes  seven  who  took  two  training  programs  in  each  of  Starr  and 
Sunflower  counties. 
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through  19) •    The  level  of  training  program  participation  by  all  adults 

16  and  over  varied  by  county,  ranging  from  17.1  percent  in  Natchitoches 

Parish  to  5.2  percent  in  Sunflower  County.    The  level  of  participation 

among  household  heads  was  greater  than  for  r.ll  adults  16  and  over; 

however,  the  county  participation  patterns  were  similar. 

Among  participants  16  and  over,  270  (approximately  35  percent)  were 
12 

women.        The  differentials  in  age,  family  circumstances,  and  cultural 

backgrounds  serve  to  explain  the  lower  female  than  male  participation. 

This  was  particularly  marked  for  Chicano  women,  with  only  2f9  percent 

having  received  training' as  compared  with  rates  of  9,0  percent  for  Aaglo 

13 

women  and  6.5  percent  for  Black  women. 

Among  all  adult  participants,  165  (21.7  percent)  were  Black;  135 
(17.7  percent)  were  Chicano;  and  460  (approxliuately  60,5  percent)  were 
Anglos. Both  Blacks  and  Chicanos  participated  less  than  proportionately 
to  population  and  labor  force  when  compared  with  Anglos. 

The  comparative  age  structures  of  participant  and  npnparticipant 
groups  are  as  expected,  with  about  95  percent  of  those  having  training 
being  between  ages  16  and  65  (see  appendix  table  12).    The  number  of 
participants  tends  to  decline  as  age  rises. 

The  influence  of  sex,  race,  age,  and  certain  other  characteristics^ 
in  determining  participation  in  training  programs  may  be  assessed  by 


12 

If  those  trained  by  the  military,  who  are  primarily  male,  are 
excluded,  the  female  proportion  of  the  trained  total  is  45.0  percent. 

13 

Of  the  totals  8»5  percent  were  living  outside  the  county  five 
years  ago;  however,  110  of  those  trained  (14. S  percent)  were  living 
outside  the  county  five  years  ago.    Data  as  to  where  training  was 
obtained  were  not  available.    A. comparison  of  the  proportions,  however, 
suggests  that  some,  at  least,  was  obtained  outside  the  region. 

''■^If  military,  which  is  62  percent  Anglo  male,  is  excluded,  the 
number  is  364. 
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regression  analysis.     The  results  of  two  regression  equations  are 
summarized  in  table  7-4.    The  first  is  for  all  adults  (aged  16  and  over) 
who  indicated  ever  having  started  a  formal  training  program.  The 


Table  7-4 

Regression  Analyses  for  Adult  (16  and  Over)  Participation 
in  Any  Training  Program  and  Any  Program 
Exclusive  of  Military  and  "Other" 


Dependent  variable: 

participation  in  any  training  progran 

Includes  Military* &  Other 

Excludes  Military  &  Other 

Independent 

Regression 

Partial 

Regression 

Partial 

Variable 

Coefficient 

F  Values 

Coefficient 

F  Values 

Race  (Anglo) 

0.05961 

(5.558)* 

-0.00282 

(0.019) 

Race  (Black) 

0.00858 

(  0.108) 

-0.01115 

(0.279) 

Sex 

0.02338 

(  8.362)* 

0,00808 

(  1.584) 

County  (Natchitoche 

s)  0.06668 

(  6.761)* 

0.08591 

(17.051)* 

County  (Sunflower) 

-0.04209 

(  2.643) 

(  0.263) 

County  (Dodge) 

-0.00778 

(  0.090) 

D. 03391 

(  2.590) 

Age 

-0.00206 

(114.524)* 

-  -0.00152 

(9.9.326)* 

Head  of  household 

0.08865 

(101.837)* 

O.O£*027 

(33. 023)* 

Education 

0.00178 

(  8.923)* 

0.00110 

(  5..  493)* 

Constant 

0.08889 

0.06427 

R  Square 

0.06092 

0. 

03*580 

F 

53.85680 

29.41876 

Degree  of 

Freedom  9, 

7472 

9, 

7132 

* 

Values  are  significant  at  the  .05  level. 

second  is  identical  except  that  it  excludes  those  persons  who  indicated 
the  military  and  "other"  as  the  sources  of  their  training.  The  results 
of  the  two  equations  are  similar  for  the  most  part. 

As  can  be  seen  (table  7-4)  the  participation  level  varies  signifi- 
cantly x^th  location,  age,  education,  and  whether  or  not  the  participant 
is  a  head  of  household."''^    Race  and  sex  are  not  significant  variables 


The  variables  age,  location,  education,  and  whether  or  not  a 
person  is  head  of  a  household  were  measured  as  of  the  time  of 
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except  when  the  military  participants  are  included. 

The  implication  of  the  regression  analysis  may  be  summarized 
briefly.    Natchitoches  Parish  residents  (location)  have  a  higher  proba- 
bility of  participation  in  training  than  do  those  of  Starr  County, 
other  things  being  equal,  perhaps  because  of  the  existence  of  a  state 
university  in  Natchitoches  City.    Age  has  a  negative  coefficient, 
indicating  a  lower  probability  of  older  persons  having  participated  in 
any  training  program.    However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  age  recorded 
is  that  in  1974,  and  not  that  at  the  time  of  participation.    Thus,  this 
result  may  indicate  that  the  programs  were  not  as  available  in  earlier 
as  in  recent  years.    Moreover,  these  data  cannot  reflect  the  responses 
of  persons  with  training  who  migrated  from  the  areas;  thus  these  data 
may  be  understated.    Finally,  education  has  a  positive  effect  on 
participation,  as  expected.    Many  prvOgrams  are  administered  by  vocational 
or  technical  high  schools  or  junior  colleges  and  can  be  used  basically 
only  by  those  who  stay  in  school.    Also,  many  skill  training  programs, 
including  those  in  the  manpower  training  category  (prior  to  CETA) ,  have 
required  a  minimum  of  eight  years  of  education  as  a  precondition  to 
enrollment. 

When  the  individuals  trained  by  the  military  are  excluded,  neither 
sex  nor  race  is  a  significant  variable  (see  appendix  table  19).    This  is 
because  almost  all  of  those  with  military  training  are  men,  and  more 
than  60  percent  are  Anglos.    Military  training  programs  are  unique  in 
that  in  the  past  they  have  been  largely  involuntary  and  restricted 

interview  (i.e.,  1974).    Theoretically,  these  should  have  been  measured 
as  at  the  time  of  starting  the  training.    These  variables  are  being  used, 
nonetheless,  on  the  theory  that  the  relative  status  of  each  respondent 
was  the  same  at  the  time  of  training  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
interview. 
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substantially  to  certain  age  groups.   .Therefore,  it  was  hypothesized 
that  those  reporting  military  training  should  not  be  merged  with  those 
participating  in  civilian  programs.     This  premise  was  evaluated  by 
comparing  the  results  of  two  regression  equations,  one  including  all 
respondents  and  one  in  which  the  responses  of  those  reporting  the 
military  as  their  training  source  were  omitted  (see  table  7-4  and 
appendix  table  19).     Because  the  results  indicate  that  the  premise  is 
correct,  those  who  participated  in  military  training  programs  were 
subsequently  included  only  where  their  influence  night  be  valid  —  for 
example,  in  analysis  of  willingness  to  participate  in  training  programs 
in  the  future. 

The  characteristics  of  participants  in  the  three  major  types  of 
training  programs  (trade  and  vocational  schools,  manpower  programs,  and 
on-the-job  training)  also  were  analyzed  to  determinfe""the  variables  that 
influenced  participation.    The  findings  were  substantially  as  expected 
based  on  the  nature  of  the  various  programs*     In  the  trade  and  vocational 
school  programs,  age,  sex,  and  location  were  the  significant  variables. 
In  the  manpower  programs,  participation  was  related  to  race,  sex,  and 
age.    Age  had  a  negative  coefficient,  as  expected.    Minority  group 
membership  had  a  positive  influence  because  minorities  are  target  groups 
among  the  economically  disadvantaged.    Women  also  had  a  higher 
probability  of  participation  in  these  programs,  because  many,  particu- 
larly WIN,  were  designed  for  women  primarily.     For  on-the-job  training, 
the  only  significant  characteristic  was  education,  other  things  being 
equal  (see  appendix  table  21).^^ 

^^This  regression  measures  results  after  placement  and  thus  gives 
no  evidence  of  discrimination  by  sex  or  race,  a  fact  which  does  not 
conflict  with  the  finding  of  a  considerable  degree  of  emplo3nnent  dis- 
crimination in  rural  labor  markets  (see  chapter  3) . 
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Training  Results 
Several  factors  may  give  an  indication  of  the  success  of 
posttraining  efforts  in  rural  areas  in  spite  of  the  low  level  of  partic- 
ipation.     Among  these  are  completion  rates,  relevance  of  training  to 
jobs,  and  the  impact  of  training  on  wage  levels- 
Table  7-5  summarizes  the  completion  rates  of  training  programs.  On 

Table  7-5 

Frequency  of  Participation  and  Completion  Rates 
by  Types  of  Training  Programs,  1974* 
(Number  and  Percent) 


Type  of 

Progr-^-^- 


All  Persons** 
Head  of  Household**  Above  16  Years  of  Age 

Number  Number  Percent!-  Number  Number  Percent+ 
Taking  Completed  Completed  Taking  Completed  Completed 


High  School 

11 

9 

81.8 

41 

26 

63.4 

Junior  College 

17 

6 

35.3 

45 

20 

44.4 

Trade  and 

vocational 

118 

76 

64.4 

198 

121 

61.1 

Correspondence 

14 

66.7 

school- 

13 

10 

76.9 

21 

Military* 

126 

118 

93.7 

134 

125 

93.3 

Manpower  programs 

19 

14 

73.7 

45 

30 

66.7 

Formal 

75.0 

apprenticeship 

12 

9 

75.0 

16 

13 

OJT 

23 

18 

78.3 

34 

27 

79.4 

Other* 

128 

96 

75.0 

206 

146 

70.9 

Total 

467 

356 

78.4 

741 

522 

73.8 

"other"  both  were  included  to  show  the  numbers  involved. 

Thirteen  heads  of  households  and  30  adults  (16  and  over)  were 
still  taking  training. 

"'T:hose  "still  taking"  training  were  included  in  computing  these 
percentages. 


the  average,  the  probability  of  a  head  of  household  completing  the 
training  program  that  he  started  is  78.4  percent;  for  all  adults  16 
and  over,  73.8  percent.  '  The  highest  program  dropout  rates  reported 
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are  for  junior  colleges,  followed  by  trade  and  vocational  schools. 

Both  represent  a  relatively  Insignificant  proportion  of  the  total' 1   

trained,  however."''^ 

Training  program  completion  rates  also  were  analyzed  using  major 
programs  and  Individual  characteristics  as  explanatory  variables.  The 
results  are  given  in  appendix  table  21.    As  one  would  expect,  the 
military  and  on-the-job  (OJT)  programs  had  statistically  significantly 
greater  completion  rates  than  did  the  others.     But,  surprisingly,  age 
was  a  significant  factor  in  explaining  completion  rates. 

Relevance  of  Training 

All  adults  (16  years  and  over)  were  classified,  respectively,  as 
participants  and  nonpar ticlpants  in  training  programs  by  source  of 
training  taken  and  present  occupation  (see  appendix  table  >5) .  In 
addition  to  the  ranking  of  programs  by  frequency  of  use,  the  data 
indicate  certain  county  differences.    Manufacturing  and  professional, 
administrative,  and  managerial  occupations  were  most  frequently  reported 
in  Dodge  County  and  Natchitoches  Parish.    Service  and  professional 
occupations  were  most  frequently  reported  in  Sunflower  and  r.tarr  counties. 
Also  notable  is  the  considerable  similarity  between  the  distribution  of 
occupations  reported  by  both  the  participants  and  nonpartlclpants  in 
training  programs,  a  fact  which  suggests  that  industrial  structure  (and 
job  opportunities) ,  not  training  per  se,  largely  determines  the 
occupational  distribution  in  rural  areas.     This  finding  further  confirms 
that  little  upgrading  of  the  disadvantaged  through  tr lining  has  occurred. 

■''^Because  of  the  significance  of  completion  rates  in  measuring 
the  Impact  as  well  as  the  effectiveness  ox  £  articular  types  of  programs, 
a  regression  analysis  was  prepared  using  the  time  when  training  was  taken 
as  an  additional  variable.    The  results  were  inconclusive,  in  part  because 
the  variable  was  impaired  by  the  categorization  of  interview  responses. 
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The  relevance  of  training  programs  Is  further  revealed  by.  the  extent 

to  which  the  training  Is  actually  useful  in  employment.    To  determine 

this,  those  who  had  participated  in  one  or  more  training  programs  were 

asked  if  they  "ever  used"  their  training  and,  if  so,  in  what  jobs. 

These  data  show  that  the  training  was  thought  to  be  useful  in  current 

18 

employment  by  69.4  percent.        Use  of  training  by  all  who  had  partici- 
pated in  and  completed  training  programs  was  assessed  by  multiple 
regression  analysis  (see  table  7-6). 

Use  of  training  in  jobs  is  significantly  related  to  sex,  age,  and 
education.  .  Among  training  sources,  the  only  type  significant  except 
"other"  was  OJT.    A  relationship  between  type  of  training  and  occupation  -^ 
of  user  does  exist.    In  rank  order  from  low  to  high,  established  by  beta 
weights,  the  occupations  in  which  training  was  used  are  farming,  clerical- 
technical,  service,  construction,  and  manufacturing'.    Those  in  manufac- 
turing  have  the  highest  use  of  training,  as  one  would  expect. 

Chicanos  used  their  training  significantly  less  than  did  Anglos; 
the  difference  between  Blacks  and  Chicanos  is  not  statistically 
significant  in  this  respect.    However,  the  data  n»^y  indicate  the  eff^^cts  of 
discrimination  in  favor  of  Anglos.    Men  hcve  a  lower  probatotlity  of  having 
used  their  training  than  women.    This  may  be  explained  by  the  facts  that 
training  for  women  may  be  more  job  specific  than  that  for  men  and  there 
is  a  concentration  of  woirven  in  the  sources  of  training  for  occupations 
for  which  there  is  greater  demand. 

The  age  relationship  to  training  usage  is  significant,  as  would  be: 
expected.    Education  also  has  a  positive  influence  on  training  use.  In 

■''^Of  the  491  adults  (age  16  and  over)  who  answered  that  they  "ever 
used"  their  training,  353  stated  a  current  occupation.    Of  these,  139 
or  39  percent  were  currently  employed  in  the  same  occupation  as  that 
in  which  they  used  their  training.     See  appendix  table  14. 
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Table  7-6 

Regression  Analysis  of  "Ever  Used"  Training  in  Any  Job 
for  Those  Who  Completed  Their  Training  Programs 


Dependent  variable:  used  training 


Independent  Variable 

Regression 
Coefficient 

Partial 
F  Values 

Race  fAnfflo^ 
Race  (Black) 
Sex 

County  (Natchitoches) 
County  (Sunflower) 

0. 19477 
0.12683 
-0.15805 
-0.14126 
-0.11580 

(5.103) 
(  1.959) 
(12.894)* 
(  2.753) 
(  1.614) 

County  fDodee^ 
Age 

Vocational  and  trade  school  training 
Military  training** 
Manpovre'f  . 

-0. 05966 
0.00358 
0.03580 
0.02288 

-0.02574 

(  0.473) 
(12.520)* 
(  0.649) 
(  0.230) 
(  0.154) 

Other  training** 
Head  of  household 
Education 
Service 

0.21/49 
0.16854 
-0.04536 
0.02595 
0.49680 

(10.414)*  : 

(  1.175) 
(36.903)* 
(122.735)* 

Clerical/technical 
Farm 

Construction 
Manufacturing 
Other  occupation 

0.48563 
0.59714 
0.71727 
0.64792 
0.61457. 

(118.324)* 
(101.480)* 
(108.493)* 
(302.640)* 
(72.162)* 

Constant 

-0.01053 

R  Square  0.55908 
F  31.76272 
Degree  of  Freedom    20,  501 


^Values  are  significant  at  the  .05 

Military  and  other  are  included  to 
risons. 


level . 
permit  training 


type  compa- 


part,  education  correlates  with  placement  because  the  training  taken 
seems  likely  to  be  selected  to  fit  the  individuals'  interests  and 
career  plans. 

Despite  the  statistical-  relationships  estfiMlshed,  the  relatively 
low  use  of  training  is  significant.    This  may  i^^U^te  that  tha  types 
of  skills  offered  in  vocational  training  programs  available  in  these 
areas  do  not  correlate  with  the  job  openings.     This  interpretation, 
together  with  the  relatively  small  numbers  of  participants,  may  have 
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real  importance  to  policy  development  in  rural  areas. 

Wage  Rates  and  Training 

In  order  further  to  evaluate  the  success  of  hutaan  resource 

development  programs  in  the  study,  participants  were  compared  with 

nonparticipants  as  to  wage  rates.    As  the  data  in  table  7-7  show,  the 

•  , 

Table  7-7 

Wage  Rates  of  Participants  and  Nonparticipants  Among  Employed 

Heads  of  Households,  1974 

(Percent)  ' 


Wage  Rates 

Participants 

Nonparticipants 

No  answer 

7.9 

10.6 

Less  than  $1.20 

2.6 

5.8 

1.20-1.59 

4.0 

* 

12.6 

1.60-1.99 

10.2 

15.3 

2.00-2.39 

10.2 

12.4 

2.40-2.99 

11.6 

10.0 

3.00-3.49 

12.5 

9.1 

3.50-3.99 

8.7 

5.7 

4.00-4.49 

7.6 

3.4 

4.50-4.99 

4.4 

3.3 

5.00  or  more 

20.4 

11.8 

Total  percent 

100.0 

100.0 

Total  number 

(344) 

(1511) 

wages  of  participants  are  greater  than  are  those  for  nonparticipants. 
Only  16.8  percent  of  the  participants  receive  wages  below  $2.00  an 
hour,  whereas  33.7  percent  of  the  nonparticipants  have  wages  below  the 
$2.00  mark.    At  the  upper  end  of  this  distribution,  32.4  percent  of 
the  training  program  participants  receive  wages  of  $4.00  or  more 
an  hour;  among  the  nonparticipants,  this  percentage  is  only  18.5 
percent.  , 
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Although  these  data  suggest  a  relationship  between  wage  rates  and 
'"^"^"S.  further  analysis  is  required  to  establish  such  a  relationship. 
The  results  of  regression  analysis  shown  in  table  7-8  indicate  that 
training-program  participation  has  a  positive  effect  on  wage  rates,  ' 
other  things  being  equal. 

Table  7-8 

Regression  Equation  for  Wage  Rates  of  All  PeFsons  16  Years  and  Over 
(Military  and  "Other"  Trainees  Excluded) 


Dependent  Variable:  hourly  wage  rate  ■ —  — 

T  J        J        „                                           Regression  Partial 

Independent  Variables  Coefficient  F "aluL 

Participation  dummy  variable                     1.89606  (4  902)* 

Race  (Anglo)                                                1  51739  )  n  7^/^ 

County  (Sunflower)                                    5.41710  f  a  afia^* 

of  .ou^ehola                                    -UVstl  .  mill* 

0.59856  (123  604)* 


Constant 


10.42185 


R  Square  0.21101 
F  67.98285 
Degree  of  Freedom    10,  2542 


Values  are  significant  at  the  .05  level. 


Job  Tenure 

The  tenure  of  household  heads  at  present  jobs  also  was  investigated 
as  a  further  measure  of  success  of  training.     The  mean  tenure  (8.5 
years)  for  those  who  had  participated  in  some  kind  of  training  and  were 
then  employed  was  shorter  than  was  the  average  tenure  (10.5  years)  for 
those  who  had  not  participated  and  were  then  employed  (see  table  7-9) . 
Although  the  reasons  for  this  difference  are  not  determinable  from  the 
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Table  7-9: 


Training  Programs,  As  Reported  In  197i 


or  Nonparticipatlon  in 
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u 

(11 

OS 

in 
.1: 
ii 

H  M 

ro 
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u  Id 
j:  11 

OH 
2 

■  0 

u 
> 

':H; 

YES 

Nuiber 

1 

31 

26 

25 

Percent  of  category 

0.2 

6.6 

5.6 

5.4 

Percent  of  total 

0.0 

0.9 

0.8 

0.7 

NO 

Number 

14 

145 

91 

UU 

Percent  of  category 

0.5 

5,0 

3.1 

2,3 

Percent  of  total 

U 

0.9 

0.8, 

0.? 

Total  nuobcr 
Percent  of  total 

15, 
U 

5,2 

117" 
3.5 

91  ■ 
2.7 

II] 
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28 
6.0 


115 
4.0 


ID 
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(0 


105 
3,6 


24 
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0.7 


to 
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3.?' 
0.5. 


143 
4.3 


131 
3.9 


78 

2.7 
0.7 


102 
3i0 


92 
3.2 
0.5 


110 
3,3; 


18 

3.? 
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76 
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0.5' 
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1379'  2890 
47.?  i86.1 
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1502  3357 
44,7  100,0 
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data,  one  possible  explanation  is  that  people  without  training  are  less 
likely  to  change  jobs  than  are  those  with  some  kind  of  training.  Also, 
the  numbers  of  weeks  worked  in  1973  were  greater  for  those  who  received 
training. 

In  general,  the  results  of  the  preceding  analysis  indicate  that 
training  is  of  benefit  to  those  x^o  receive  it  in  terms  of  usefulness 
on  the  job  and  earnings.    Unfortunately,  analysis  of  the  effect  of 
manpower  training  programs  per  se  on  earnings  could  not  be  undertaken. 
The  small  percentage  of  those  trained  who  received  training  through 
manpower  programs  makes  analysis  of  program  success  hazardous  at  best. 
Nor  can  the  results  support  the  recommendation  that  training  will  have 
beneficial  results  for  future  participants  in  the  absence  of  expanded 
job  opportunities. 

Attitudes  Toward  Training  Programs 
The  success  of  training  programs  in  any  area  is  partially 
dependent  on  the  attitudes  which  both  potential  participants  and 
employers  have  toward  the  programs,  as  well  as  the  attitudes  of  local 
officials  and  the  population  generally.     The  altitudes  of  these  groups 
toward  manpower  training  programs  are  particularly  relevant  for  future 
policies  and  programs. 

In  all  four  counties  the  public  school  systems  have  a  history  of 
vocational  training.     Originally  restricted  to  agriculture,  home  economics, 
and  business,  in  some  counties  these  programs  have  been  expanded  to 
include  a  wider  occupational  mix.     The  schools  also  are  involved  in 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs  and  Work  Study,  both  of  which  may 
include  some  on-^the-job  experience.     The  attitudes  of  local  officials 
toward  the  newer  Federal  programs  are  generally  supportive,  but  include 
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a  range  from  "they  are  a  waste  of  money"  to  "if  they  are  effectively 

managed ,  they  can  provide  sigoif icant  work  experience  and  incowa  to 

disadvantaged  youth,"    In  Dodge  County  and  Natchitoches  Parish  the 

school  officials  indicated  strongly  that  continuous  counseling  and  work 

with  employers  and  participants  were  essential  if  the  experiences  were 

to  be  meaningful.     In  both  cases,  the  programs  were  criticized  for  not 

providing  adequate  resources  to  permit  real  supervision.    In  a  number 

of  cases  there  also  was  comment  that  the  instructors  of  most  target 

programs  are  poorly  trained  themselves  and  are  unable  to  teach  others. 

Manufacturing  industries,  particularly  those  which  had  settled  in 

the  counties  most  recently,  showed  some  interest  in  on-the-job  training 

programs,  including  wage  subsidies.    The  experience  was  mixed  with 

respect  to  performance,  however,  and  the  remark  of  one^large  employer 

probably  typifies  the  attitudes  in  all  four  counties: 

More  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  development  of 
criteria  and  greater  selectivity  exercised  in  placement,  if 
the  program  is  to  succeed.    We  run  a  business,  not  a  welfare 
agency.    Pretraining  with  respect  to  the  need  for  regular 
hours  and  daily  attendance,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  personal 
cleanliness  and  other  habits,  would  be  helpful. 

On  the. whole,  one  can  cnly  surmise  that  the  attitudes  toward  federally 
supported  manpower  training  and  OJT  programs  have  been  mixed,  though  the 
numbers  of  both  programs  and  participants  have  been  so  small  as  to 
preclude  conclusions. 

The  general  comments  of  employers  and  local  development  officials 
with  respect  to  federally  funded  training  programs  may  be  summarized 
briefly.    First,  employers  and  officials  feel  that  the  funding  available 
is  inadequate  to  meet  the  area  need.     In  order  to  attract  growth 
industries,  significant  numbers  of  skilled  personnel  will  need  training. 
This  will  require  support  of  a  larger  order  than  is  presently  available 
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for  a  longer  period  than  is  now  contemplated.  The  present  scale  of 
operation  of  the  programs  relative  to  the  number  of  people  who  need 
their  services  is  so  small  that  "the  problems  dwarf  the  resources." 

Second,  in  the  view  of  local  officials,  job  creation  activities 
seem  to  be  of  greater  significance  than  training.     The  local  areas 
simply  have  too  few  jobs  in  the  private  sector  for  those  who  have  been 
trained.    Adequate  training,  if  provided,  may  tend  to  promote 
out-migration  to  the  detriment  of  the  areas.     There  were  frequent 
comments  on  the  need  for  involvement  of  the  community  leaders  in  program 
activities  and  the  development  of  a  strong  basis  for  attracting  new 
firms. 

These  comments  and  opinions  of  the  local  leaders  in  some  cases 
conflict  with  conclusions  based  on  other  findings  of  this  study.  This 
is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  program  administration  and  program 
outcomes. 

Limitations  of  Past  Federal  Manpower  Training  Efforts 
In  this  chapter  the  impacts  of  training  programs,  without  regard 
to  source,  have  been  discussed  in  some  detail.    Yet,  even  when  all  past 
training  activities  covered  by  the  survey  are  included,  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  population  16  years  and  over  have  been  directly  involved. 
If  consideration  is  restricted  to  those  who  have  participated  in 
manpower  programs,  less  than  0.5  percent  have  been  involved.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  data  reflect  lifetime  training  program  participation, 
making  evaluation  of  manpower  programs  for  a  given  time  period  impossible. 

Some  county  data  for  federally  funded  training  programs  are 
available  from  the  state  and  county  governments  and  the  community  action 
agencies.    However,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  the  state  and  local  offices 
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were  unwilling  to  cooperate  effectively,  and  comparable  quantitative 
Information  for  the  survey  counties  could  not  be  obtained  from  these 
sources.    Nevertheless,  the  striking  fact  that  emerges  from  this  study 
of  the  four  counties  is  the  comparatively  small  number  of  training 
programs  instituted  and  the  relatively  few  training  opportunities 
provided.    As  has  been  noted  elsewhere,  this  has  been  due  in  part  to 
the  limited  funding  available  and  the  lack  of  available  jobs  for  which 
to  train,  giving  emphasis  to  an  income  maintenance  function  of  the  programs 
(Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  Operation  Mainstream,  for  example). 
Although  precise  information  is  not  available,  estimates  for  the  four 
counties,  based  on  discussions  with  relevant  agency  personnel,  sugg^^^^t 
the  involvement  in  FY  1974  of  less  than  a  thousand  people,  375  in 
programs  with  a  training  parameter  and  550  in  programs  offering  primarily 
employment  or  income  assistance. "'"^    Clearly,  given  the  population,  labor 
force,  and  income  information  previously  developed,  the  Impact  of  these 
programs  is  insignificant.    As  noted,  discussions  with  government  and 
community  leaders  in  these  areas  affirmed  that  conclusion,  as  did  the 
findings  from  the  household  survey. 

The  programs  and  their  impacts  have  been  significantly  limited  in 
the  past  in  a  number  of  ways*    Perhaps  first  in  importance,  the  budgets 
irv  v^lable  to  support  these  activities.  Including  administration,  are 


As  was  indicated,  the  household  survey  resiU..:Vv  produced  30 
participants  currently  in  training  programs  of  all  ^*  =es  at  the  time  of 
the  sur^'ey.     Estimating  totals  from  the  sample  suggu^^s  a  participation 
of  perhaps  200  in  the  four  counties,  a  number  which  comes  close  to  slots 
available  in  the  programs,  not  to  total  annual  participation.  The 
overrepresentation  of  older  families  in  the  study  survey  may  help  to 
account  for  this  apparently  low  level  of  participation  in  manpower 
programs. 
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inadequate  to  the  problems  of  job  creation  and  job  training  presented 

by  the  population  of  these  rural  counties.    Moreover,  the  absolute 

amounts  available  have  been  too  small  to  attack  effectively  even  the 

visible  problems. 

Second,  the  method  o^  o  vitributing  funds  within  each  of  the  states 

has  varied  considerably,  but  V:  rft.ems  apparent  that  in  addition  to 

numbers  (urban  problems  seem  to  get  primary  recognition) ,  there  are 

political  overtones  iiivolved  in  the  distribution  of  funds.    The  programs 

are  segmented  for  admxuistrativ       irposes.    When  resources  are 

distributed  through  sev^'Jx^l  ^        s  of  government,  amounts  available 

and  constraints  imposed  ut  each  level  serve  to  compound  the  problems. 

Coordination  on  the  basis  of  national  thrust,  with  local  input,  seems 

essential  if  the  program  is  to  succeed;  yet  a  successful  method  for 

20 

achieving  this  has  not  yet  emerged. 

Designed  to  assist  target  populationri  of  the  disadvantaf»ed  ss  veil 

as  to  assist  in  providing  some  geographic  and  .job  mobility,  a  variety 

of  programs  vrith  specific  training  objectives?  were  jlnitiaf:ed  at  the 

national  level.     Limitations  of  objectives  and  problems  of  administrative 

origin  restricted  the  impacts  of  tnese  activities,  but  whe-.**  traiiiing 

was  coordinated  with  local  development  plans,  as  it  was  to  some  extent 

21 

in  Dodge  County,  results  appear  substantially  improved. 
20 

For  elaboration  of  the  point,  see  Garth  L.  Mangum  ^.nd  John  Welsh, 
A  Decade  of  Manpower  Development  and  Training  (Olympus  Publishing 
Ccri^r^Jtiny,  1973),  Chapters  1  and  2.  ~~ 

21 

Also  see  U.S.  Congress,  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy,  Joint 
Economic  Con^mittee,  92nd  Cong.,  The  Effectiveness  of  Manpower  Tr amine 
Programs:  A  Review  of  the  Pesearch  on  the  Impact  on  the  Poor,  Paper  No. 
jy  Studies  in  Public  Welfare  (Washington,  D.C:  Government  Printing 
Office,  1972).  • 
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Third,  the  geographic  areas  In  question  are  seriously  in  need  of 

coordinated  economic  planning  anrt  development.    Lack  of  training  program 

coordination  with  area  develoifnent  activiti3s,  industrial  develop:set!t, 

and  job  requirements  at  the  local  level  have  foredoomed  many  of  the 

22 

training  activities  to  failure.       On  the  othsr  hand,  in  areas  where 
job  opportunities  exist,  as  in  the  paraprofessional  health  areas,  and 
iln  cases  where  the  tra'!v  ee  viXt  move  to  another  location  to  secure 
employment,  the  programs  have  been  successful  both  in  raising  the  incomes 
of  the  trainees  and  in  providing  a  iong-term  outloo»:  for  improved  job 
viability.        The  evidence  suggests  that  inhere  vhere  are  job  opportun- 
ities these  programs  are  working*     .vhus,  attention  should  be  given  to 
strengthening  dtn'elopments  of^  this  type.    Some  eKpfirlmentation  in  this 
direction  has  been  tried  in  cltirical  skills  ir.  Dodge  County  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  in  Starr  County  with  some  success*     Such  efforts  should 
be  expanded. 

Use  of  training  for  any  job  requiring  a  high  degree  of  skill  now 
must  presume  out-migration.    Provision  of  oppoictunity  at  the  local  level 
through  developmental  assistance  and  moving  subsitSlea  for  those  trained 
and  eligible  would  seem  to  be  primary  prerequisites  for  successful 
manpower  training  programs. 

^^U.S.  Congress,  Subcommitte'i  on  Fiscal  Policy,  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  92 ad  Cong.,  The  Effectiv^ess  of  Manpower  Training  Programs; 
A  Review  of  the  Research  on  the  Impact  ou  t\ie  Poor,  Paper  No.  3,  Studies 
in  Public  Welfare  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Off ice,  1972) . 

For  example,  among  the  r:  :"t  successful  training  programs  in  terms 
of  completions  and  placements  in  three  of  the  four  counties  were  those 
for  licensed  practical  v.urses.    Hospitals  and  clinics  have  obtained 
support  for  these  prograiu:;,  ani'^enrollees  from  tne  Work  Incentive  and 
l^TA'-OJT  programs  have  been  involved.    During  the  two  years  preceding 
the  field  work  lor  this  study  there  was  no  evidence  that  any  who  had 
completed  the  program  had  failed  to  be  placed. 
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Fourth,  some  of  the  progras'S  were  structured  poorly  to  serve  the 
needs  of  rur&l  areas,  with  institutional  training  centers  located  at 
considerable  distances  from  the  persons  to  be  served  and  with  inadequate 
development  ef  employer  training  interests.    Moreover,  some  of  the 
teachers  are  ineffective,  with  the  result  that  no  real  change  can  be 
anticipated  and  further  discouragement  for  those  already  disadvantaged 
must  result. 

The  programs  also  are  misunderstood  by  participants  in  many  cases. 
Fot  example,  training  program  participant  heads  of  households  ik  82.2 
percent  of  the  cases  report  that  they  received  no  training  from  their 
employers.     There  is  a  basic  difference  between  the  answers  of  the 
respondents  to  this  survey  and  the  comments  of  employers  interviewed. 
The  latter  group  in  a  majority  of  the,  cases  stated  that  some  employee 
orientation  and  training  were  always  provided,  even  if  informally.  Clearly 
the  respondents  to  the  primary  survey  perceived  this  as  informal  or 
simply  job  orientation,  not  as  job  training  per  se.     One  may  note  also 
the  possibility  that  employer  financed  training  in  some  cases  was  not  • 
perceived  as  employer  provided. 

Fifth,  a  number  of  programs  in  Starr  County  have  been  designed 
explicitly  for  migrant  workers.     These  programs  —  which  have  ranged 
from  on-the-job  training  to  public  service  employment  in  the  winter 
season,  and  Include  special  education,  health,  and  food  programs  ~  have 
created  bitterness  toward  the  migrant  poor  (who  are  eligible  for  these 
benefits)  by  the  nonmigrant  poor  (who  often  are  not).    In  addition,  some 
migrant  workers  complain  that  the  programs  tie  them  to  the  migrant 
stream  because,  if  they  quit,  they  will  lose  their  eligibility  for  these 
programs. 
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As  has  been  noted,  the  employment  service  is  not  represented  In 

two  of  the  counties.    Full  service  offices  are  located  in  the  other  two. 

In  the  counties  where  the  public  employment  service  offices  are  located. 

^  24  • 

employer  attitudes  generally  vary  with  the  types  of  services  used. 

On  balance,  it  appears  that  the  activity  of  the  public  employment 

service  in  these  rural  areas  is  not  adequate  to  the  need,  a  fact  which 

25 

may  be  partially  explained  by  the  means  used  to  finance  its  programs. 
The  operation  of  programs  in  rural  areas  must  be  undertaken  by  agencies 
geared  to  perform  the  task.    Funding  must  be  commensurate  with  respon- 
sibilities.   The  present  system  of  funding  the  employment  service  by 
formula  which  is  tied  to  placement  activities  and  other  operating  functions 
is  unsatisfactory  for  operations  in  rural  areas  where  substantial  efforts 
must  be  devoted  to  industrial  development  and  other  service  functions. 
"Budget  credits"  must  be  provided  for  the  work  undertaken,  not  simply 
for  specific  placements,  tests,  or  development  visits.    A  positive 
?program  and  budget  based  on  performance  measures  other  than  those 
conventionally  used  must  be  accepted.     Counseling,  training,  out-migration 
support,  and  the  like  all  must  be  integrated  into  the  support  base. 

Potential  for  Manpower  Programs  in  Rural  Areas 
It  is  clear  that  the  number  of  persons  in  the  rural  South  who  have 
participated  in  manpower  programs  or,  in  fact,  in  any  type  of  training 

^^Comments  such  as  "poor  quality  applicants"  and/or  "disinterested 
applicants  primarily  interested  in  validating  their  compensation"  often 
were  heard.    On  the  other  hand,  when  special  services  were  requested,  as 
for  example,  a  resurvey  of  the  Dodge  County  labor  market  to  establish 
the  unemployment  rate,  the  attitude  was  one  of  acceptance. 

25 

For  detail,  see  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Office  of  Employment 
Service  Administration,  United  States  Employment  Service,  Balanced 
Placement  Formula  for  Measurement  of  Employment  Service  Performance  and 
Allocation  of  Title  III  E.S.  Funds  to  States  (Staff  Handbooks) 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1974). 
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program  is  extremely  small.    Further,  the  opportunities  for  participation 
have  been  and  continue  to  be  limited.    To  appreciate  fully  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  facts  it  is  necessary  to  view  them, in  light  of  the  number 
of  persons  who  are  eligible  to  participate  in  manpower  programs  under 
existing  legislative  criteria  or  who  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
benefit  from  training. 

Under  Title  I  of  CETA,  those  persons  eligible  for  institutional 

training,  on-the-job  training,  or  work  experience include  the  unemployed ^ 

26 

the  underemployed,  and  the  economically  disadvantaged^        Among  those 
16  years  of  age  and  older  surveyed  for  this  study,  approximately  3,000 
persons  (40  percent  of  the  total)  fit  into  at  least  one  of  these 
categories.    It  is  important  to  note  that  over  40  percent  of  all  household 
heads  were  eligible.      It  can  be  reasonably  argued  that  most  of  those 
persons  over  65,  although  technically  eligible  under  CETA,  are  not 
really  in  the  labor  market,  nor  do  they  desire  to  be.    Further,  they  are 
less  likely  to  have  family  responsibilities..    Thus,  the  important  figure 
which  indicates  the  potential  for  manpower  training  programs  in  the  rural 
South  is  the  number  of  eligible  persons  between  the  ages  of  16  and  64 • 
There  were  approximately  2,300  such  persons  in  the  survey.    C?  thoeir 
eligible^  830  were  household  heads.    Thus,  at  the  time  of  the  survey 
one-third  of  the  household  heads  under  65  years  of  age  were  eligible 
to  participate  in  Title  I  programs.    Clearly,  the  availability  of 
programs  is  far  surpassed  by  the  availability  of  potential  participants. 


26„  ^  ^ 

Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973,"  U.  S.  Code  ' 
Congressional  and  Administrative  News.  93rd  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (St.  Paul, 
Minnesota:  West  Publishing  Company,  1973)  Section  V.  lei 
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Manpower  programs  may  be  viewed  as  a  method  for  providing  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  those  currently  without  jobs.    The  method  also 
may  establish  a  mechanism  by  which  the  economically  disadvantaged  may 
obtain  access  to  jobs  superior  to  those  to  which  they  are  presently 
restricted  by  lack  qf  training,  l^bor  market  knowledge,  or  other  factors. 
The  form  which  manpower  programs  will  in. fact  take  is  dictated  in  part 
by  the  characteristics  of  potential  participants.    A  substantial  portion 
would  benefit  from  work  experience  under  CETA  Title  I  or  from  public  service 
employment  as  e^yisioped  under  Title  II,  but  the  number  who  could 
immediately  benefit  frpm  skill  training,  whether  under  CETA  or  from 
some  other  source,  is  significantly  l^ss. 

Table  7-10  contains  information  on  selected  criteria  of  household 
heads  eligible  for  Title  I  programs.     Such  factors  as  age,  education 

Table  7-10 

Characteristics  of  Potential  CETA  Title  I  Participants 
Household  Heads  Ages  16-65,  1975 


Char ac  t  er  is  t  ic  Perc  ent 


Age 

16-20  1.8 

21-54  71.0 

55-64  27.2 

Employment  status 

Employed                                                   *  51.1 

Unemployed  12.5 

Out-of -labor  force  36.4 

With  health  problems  36.7 

Participated  in  a  training  program  45.4 

Total  (number)  (830) 


level,  physical  disabilities,  household  responsibilities,  and  desire 
for  training  are  all  factors  which  affect  the  true  potential  of  an 
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Individual  to  participate  in  or  benefit  from  skill  training  — 
institutional  or  OJT.    Based  on  the  assumption  that  those  persons  who 
could  beneficially  be  involved  in  skill  training  programs  at  the  present 
time  should  possess  at  least  an  eighth  grade  education,  should  be  over 
16^ but  under  55  years  of  age,  and  should  have  no  physical  disability 
which  prevents  work  activity  without  special  training,  approximately 
3,650  persons  (of  which  1,103  are  household  heads)  could  be  considered 
"available"  for  skill  training.    However,  less  than  AO  percent  of  these 
persons  were  eligible  to  participate  in  CETA  programs*    Although  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  rural  South  who  are  eligible  under  CETA  and 
who  could  benefit  from  skill  training  is  small  relative  to  the  total  ' 
CETA  eligible,  in  absolute  terms  the  number  is  substantial.    The  major 
restrictions  to  skill  training  in  the  rural  South  would  appear  to  come 
from  such  limitations  as  inadequate  financial  resources  available  to 
fund  programs  or  the  absence  of  job  opportunities  for  someone  completing 
a  sk-f.-l  training  program,  not  from  lack  of  eligible  participants.  In 
fact,  lack  of  job  opportunity  might  itself  discourage  participation 
particularly  In  institutional  and  skill  training  programs,  for  training 
without  a  relatively  clear  job  possibility  is  unlikely  to  be  attractive. 
When  such  programs  are  coordinate.!  with  Industrial  development  activftles 
or  are  coupled  wf  th  a  mobility  assiA,  ;ince  program,  thereby  offe-    ^t,  teaT 
alternatives,  individual  attitudes  toward  training  as  well  as  the  real 
potential  benefits  will  be  altered. 

The  above  discussion  should  make  It  clear  that  the  pressure  on 
manpower  agencies  in  the  rural  South  will  be  toward  programs  such  as  work 
experience  which  place  people  immediately  into  jobs  or  toward  job 
creation  type  programs.    Not  only  do  the  numbers  argue  for  such  a  course, 

but  politically  such  programs  will  be  locally  more  attractive  because 
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skill  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  create  the, potential  for  worker 
displacement.    There  also  is  a  strong  basis  for  believing  that  basic 
education  or  work  orientation  programs  may  still  be  valid  and  valuable 
uses  of  manpower  funds  in  the  rural  South.    Remedial  education, 
providing  for  eighth  grade  or  superior  equivalency,  could  assist  1,019 
(or  about  20  percent)  of  all  adults  aged  16-54,  521  of  whom  are  house- 
hold heads.    Significant  numbers  of  the  household  heads,  however,  noted 
an  unwillingness  to  obtain  further  education  or  to  take  training.  An 
additional  observation  is  perhaps  germane.    Although  1,019  of  the  adult 
population  indicated  an  educational  attainment  of  less  than  eight  years, 
among  those  between  18  and  35,  only  302  or  about  10  percent  of  that  group 
reported  less  than  this  education  level.    To  enhance  eligibility  for  addi 

tional  training  program  efforts,  as  well  as  to  increase  the  capability  of 

the  population  ior  work,  greater  emphasis  needs  to  be  given  to  vocational 

and  technical  training,  thereby  increasing  job  skills  while  retaining 

27 

students  in  school  longer. 

The  willingness  of  potentially  eligible  persons  to  accept  training 
is  obviously  an  Important  factor  in  determining  program  success.    Of  the 
total  household  heads  interviewed  between  ages  16  and  64  (2,400), 
approximately  40  percent  indicated  a  willingness  to  participate  in 
training  programs  in  the  future.    Most,  however,  favored  some  form  of 
job-related  training  in  the  fo-.m  of  OJT. 

If 'the  manpower  programs  in  the  rural  South  are  to  become  more  than 
simply  job  cr^tion  schemes,  the  need  for  the  development  of  industry  — 

^^See,  for  example,  U.S.,  Congress,  House,  General  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Hearings  on  HR  15066 
(National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Educatioh) ,  _90th  Cong.,  2nd 
sess.,  (1968). 
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that  is,  bringing  jobs  to  the  area  and  training  the  populace  for  them  — 
becomes  apparent.    Other  programs  may  have  to  be  developed  to  provide 
training  and  to  facilitate  mobility,  although  in  the  last  analysis  it 
may  be  both  cheaper  and  more  effective  to  subsidize  out-migration  and 
provide  training  in  the  area  of  relocation. 

Further,  the  data  make  it  very  clear  that  although  a  large  proportion 
of  the  rural  population  is  eligible  for  and  might  benefit  from  skill 
training,  a  large  proportion  of  the  rural  population  is  not  av^^^^  : 
this  type  of  training.    For  those  who  are  aged  65  and  over, ^clearly 
skill  training  has  little  applicability.    For  those  aged  55-64,  job 
creation  and  income  assistance  type  programs  rather  than  skill  training 
would  seem  to  provide  a  reasonable  solution.    Neither  skill  training  nor 
area  economic  development  will  be  of  much  assistance  with  either  of  these 
groups. 

Potential  for  Improvement  Under  CETA  in  Rural  Areas 
The  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  (CETA)  sought 
to  accomplish  major  changes  in  the  administration  (through  decentraliza- 
tion) and  effectiveness  (through  decategorization)  of  the  federally 
sponsored  manp^        programs . 

As  for  decentralization,  the  plain  fact  is  that  most  rural  govern- 
ments are  incapable  of  administering  human  resource  programs.  The 
problem  is  more  pervasive  than  simply  lack  of  staff  and  expertise.  Too 
often  there  is  a  vested  interest  in  rural  areas  of  the  South  that  is 
hostile  to  change.    Rural  governments  often  are  too  concerned  with 
maintaining  the  status  quo.    Despite  claims  that  they  seek  industrial 
diversification  and  economic  growth,  an  examination  of  the  types  of 
industries  that  are  actively  sought  reveals  little  interest  'in  enterprises 
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that  will  alter  the  basic  economic  structure  and  power  relations  within 
the  rural  community. 

With  respect  to  program  decategorization,  there  is  very  little 
reason  to  expect  that  the  result  is  anything  more  than  a  cosmetic 
change.    The  emphasis  of  the  federally  sponsored  manpower  endeavors  in 
rural  areas  before  CETA  was  largely  toward  programs  that  did  not  provide 
a  training  conc»i>onent  (e.g. ,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Operation  Main- 
stream, Emergency  Employment  Act).     The  pattern  of  program  offerings  was 
dominated  by  job  creation  endeavors  that  are  fine  for  as  long  as  they 
last.     But,  essentially,  in  terms  of  job  preparation,  the  participant 
is  little  different  after  the  experience  than  he  or  she  was  before  it. 
As  a  high  local  government  source  in  Starr  County  observed  a  few  months 
before  CETA  became  effective: 

I  think  the  intentions  are  good  but  I  question  the 
effectiveness  of  the  current  manpower  programs.    If  you 
go  back  a  year  or  two  latesr,  after  they  are  out  cf  the 
programs,  I  doubt  if  you  will  see  mach  difference  in  the 
lives  of  the  participants.    Many  are  back  in  the  migrant 
stream,  or  unemployed,  or  doing  what  they  were  doing  before. 

Since  CETA  merely  revived  all  of  the  old  programs  under  a  single  Act, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  post-CETA  experience  will  differ 
significantly  from  the  past. 

Moreover,  there  is  also  a  vested  interest  within  local  governments 
to  use  manpower  slots  for  political  purposes.    Because  of  the  lack  of 
job  opportunities  in  the  private  sector,  the  public  sector  tends  to  loom 
relatively  large  in  rural  areas.     The  absence  of  any  public  sector 
unions,  as  well  as  the  virtual  nonexistence  of  any  civil  service  or 
formal  personnel  systems,  means  that  there  are  few  safeguards  to  prevent 
political  manipulations  at  the  local  level.    Political  loyalties  are 
strong,  and  patronage  is  a  method  of  strengthening  such  ties.    As  a 
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result,  all  of  the  pressures  lead  to  job  creation  rather  than  skill 

provision  as  the  preferred  policy  objective.    In  this  regard^  CETA  has 

contributed  to  this  tendency  by  its  increased  reliance  upon  local 

decision  making.    In  addition,  many  local  government  officials  do  not 

share  the  views  of  those  who  have  written  CETA  with  regard  to  the 

'  ■    ■     ■     \  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

Importance  of  serving  r  <:lal  minorities  and  the  economically  disadvantaged. 

The  issue  is  less  signlf  cant  in  counties  such  as  Starr,  .where  the 

and  the  recipients  are  of  the  same  race,  than  it  is  where 
they  are  of  different  races.    But  as  a  gene?::y^?.  statement  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  the  attitudes  of  many  local  government  officials  toward  the 
potential  for  change  of  manpower  programs  is  negative.    Yet  these  are 
precisely  the  persons  in  whom  CETA  has  vested  the  resporisibility  for 
its  actions. 

In  no  other  geographic  region  of  the  nation  are  the  incidence  of 
poverty  and  the  proportions  of  racial  minorities  as  high  as  in  the  rural 
South.    Yet  the  fundamental  finding  of  this  study  with  respect  to 
manpower  programs  is  not  so  much  the  type  of  program  iin  which  the 
participants  were  enrolled  as  it  is  the  fact  that  so  many  people  were 
either  ineligible  or  not  participating  due  to  both  the  low  level  of 
program  operations  and  the  lack  of  interest  in  them  among  the  county 
populations. 

Part  of  the  problem  pertains  to  the  CETA  formula  for  the  allocation 

of  funds.     The  CETA  allocations  rely  heavily  upon  the  unemployment 

levels  in  the  determination  of  the  amounts  of  funding  available  to 

states.     Such  a  formula  discriminates  against  states  that  have  large 

rural  populations  where  official  unemployment  rates  are  low.     In  the 

rural  South,  as  has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  this  study,  high  levels 

of  subemployment  and  of  discouraged  workers  are  important  explanations 
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for  the  pervasive  low  income  patterns.  The  unemployment  rates  tend  to 
be  relatively  low  when  compared  with  national  figures.  Hence,  funds 
allocated  to  states  with  large  rural  areas  under  CETA  are  Inadequate 
relative  to  their  needs.  It  is  unlikely  that  there  is  any  single  formula 
that  can  be  used  for  both  urban  and  rural  areas  simultaneously.  One 
most  plausible  alternative  would  be  to  separate  the  legislation  that 
applies  to  urban  and  rural  manpower  needs. 

Lastly,  CETA  in  many  ways  has  worsened  an  already  serious  adminis- 
trative problem  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  manpower  programs  in 
rural  areas.     The  applicable  rules,  regulations,  and  guidelines  as  well 
as  the  statutory  provisions  of  the  Act  itself  are  simply  out  of  kilter 
with  the  rural  reality*    These  requirements  often  are  either  ignored 
or  cursorily  acknowledged.    They  create  more  ill  than  good  will  because 
if  they  were  literally  followed,  there  would  be  few,  if  any,  programs 
(e.g.,  see  the  26  separate  "assurances"  specified  in  the  Act  for  public 
employment  programs. under  Title  11).    The  result  is  that  rural  program 
officials  must  try  to  fit  their  needs  to  the  provisions  of  the  legislation 
rather  than  the  preferable  reverse  situation. 

Concluding  Observations 

Training  and  retraining  are  important  aspects  of  improving  the 

quality  of  the  labor  force  and,  hence,  the  welfare  of  a  region  or  a 

nation.     It  is  generally  agreed  that  "manpower  programs  must  play  an 

-^important  role  either  as  a  part  of  rural  development  strategy  or  as 

28 

facilitators  of  rural  to  urban  adjustments." 

~        28  " 

Ray  Marshall,  Rural  Workers  in  Rural  Labor  Markets  (Salt  Lake 

City,  Utah:  Olympus  Publishing  Co.,  1974).    Also  see  Michael  J. 

Greenwood,  "Research  on  Internal  Migration  in  the  United  States,  A 

Survey,"  The  Journal  of  Economic  Literature  13  (June  1975):  3^97  ff. 
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This  chapter  has  described  and  evaluated  the  extent  of  training 
activities  in  the  rural  South.     Some  observations  seem  warranted  by 
these  analyses.    First,  participation  in  all  types  of  training,  excluding 
military,  is  low  in  the  rural  South.     There  is  no  question  thattraining 
programs  have  been  advantageous  to  those  who  have  participated  and  that 
many  others  could  be  expected  to  benefit  from  training.     But  the 
numbers  likely  to  participate  are  relatively  small  unless  program  changes 
and  other  developments  are  encouraged.    Without  coordinated  developmet^t 
and  migration  programs,  the  number  of  participants,  even  with  qualifi- 
cation criteria  adjustments,  will  continue  to  be  low.^^ 

Second,  development  activities  are  crucial  to  the  adjustment  of 
the  rural  South  to  the  advantages  stemming  from  training.    Although  the 
data  do  show  that  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  those  "eligible"  for 
training  are  willing  to  move,  it  is  believed  a  different  response  would 
follow  iif  job  opportunities  were  immediately  available.    Because  job 
opportunities  in  the  area  are  limited  to  turnover  plus  tho^^ccasioned 
by  growth,  manpower  policy  must^^emphasize  industrial  growth  a^.^'^  ^ 
coordinate  training  programs  with  job  opportunities.     It  also  must 
consider  training  for  opportunities  which  exist  in  other  areas  and 
encourage  geographic  mobility.     Whether  training  should  be  provided 
locally  or  at  the  site  of  the  opportunity  is  a  separate  question  and 
not  investigated  in  this  study. 

The  analysis  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  economic  development 
and  individual  mobility  will  be  necessary  to  permit  realization  of 


29 

Historically,  all  training. programs  also  seem  to  have  attracted 
people  with  more  rather  than  less  education.     This  would  be  expected 
on  the  basis  of  program  requirements. 
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maximum  benefits  of  rural  human  resource  development.    The  problems  of 
the  rural  South    are  complicated  by  the  population  compositicm,  e.g. ,  age, 
health,  and  general  industrial  structure.    Federal  manpower  policy  must 
consider  both  of  these  element s.    Public  service  employment  and  other 
income  asf?istance  devices  likely  will  have  to  be  used  in  the  short  to 
intermediate  term,  particularly  with  the  older  group;  industrial 
development  and  coordinated  training  programs  together  with  information 
and  assistance  in  mobility  may  have  to  be  emphasized  for  the  long  term. 
In  that  context  attention  to  qiiality  of  training  and  the  spectrut^  vS 
activities  also  must  be  considered.    Some  professional, ""administrative, 
find  other,  e.g.,  craft,  skills  may  have  to  be  developed  to  provide  a 
basis  for  industrial  relocation. 

Finally,  use  of  lo^al  personnel  and  reliance  on  state  and  local 
officials  to  make  the  program  determinations  may  be  desirable  from  the 
standpoints  of  the  local  are^ ,  the  promotion  of  specific  developments, 
and  the  evaluation  of  specific  cas^a.    However,  a  national  program 
permitting  coordination  of  expenditures  of  fuuds  for  job  development 
and  for  training  is  a  practical  necessity.    Data  classified  to  permit 
evaluation  of  individual  programs  also  should  be  required  of  all  admin- 
istrative  units  to  permit  assessment  of  policies  and  programs. 
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CHAPTER  8 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

High  rates  of  industrialization  and  economic  growth  are  new  to 
the  South.     Recent  growth  in  employment  in  the  South  is  significant  by 
all  counts.     Regionally,  over  one-third  of  the  employment  growth  in  the 
United  States  between  1960  and  1970  took  place  in  the  douth."'"  However, 
despite  evidence  of  high  aggregate  growth  rates  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  by  most  economic  indicators  the  South  continues  to  trail  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  as  it  has  for  more  than  a  centur>* 

Furthermore,  most  of  the  recent  growth  and  expansion  of  employment 
opportunities  in  the  South  has  been  an  urban  phenomenon.     Over  76  percent 
of  the  employment  growth  between  1960  and  1970  iu  the  South  took  place 
in  urban  areas.     Hence,  not  only  has  the  South  lagged  behind  the  rest 
of  the  nation,  but  the  rural  South  has  lagged  the  urban  South. 

The  previous  analyses  of  income,  poverty,  and  labor  markets  in 
this  study  have  clearly  established  the  need  for  economic  i^iprovement 
in  the  rural  Couth.     It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  and  possibilities  for  such  economic  growth  and  development. 
Specifically,  the  chapter  will  focus  on  the  labor  demand  implications 
or  economic  development  activities  and  policies.     Moreover,  because  in 

■^U.S.     Department  of  Agriculture,  Economic  Research  Service,  Social 
and  Economic  Characteristics  of  the  Population  in  Metro  and  Nonmetro 
Counties,  1970,  Report  No.  72  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing 
Ot^fice,  March  1975),  p.  34. 
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the  rural  South  the  mechanization  of  agriculture  has  reached  the  stage 

where  further  economic  development  through  this  means  is,  unlil'^^ly,  the 

analysis  assumes  that  significant  economic  development  in  the  rural 

2 

South  means  industrialization  in  the  nonagricultural  sector. 

Measures  of  Economic  Development 
A  variety  of  measures  are  currently  used  to  indicate  levels  of 
economic  development  or  of  industrialization.     Some  emphasize  the 
complexity  of  the  economy,  others  the  position  of  the  economy  in  terms 
of  output.    Here,  both  human  resource  and  industry-based  statistics  will 

be  used  to  infer  levels  of  economic  development.     In  this  context,  real 

P 

per  capita  income,  despite  its  limitations,  is  an  important  indication 
of  the  present  level  of  as  well  as  the  need  for  economic  development. 

Industrial  Measures 

Industrial  development  of  the  study  area  is  measure  d  by  three 
indices:  one  is  the  primary  data  contained  in  chapter  3;  the  other  two 
are  computed  from  secondary  data.     The  rural  study  counties  then  are 
compared  with  their  respective  states  and  the  United  States.     Table  8-1 
provides  data  on  value  added  by  manufactures  for  establishments  with 
twenty  or  more  employees.     This  table  shows  that  value  added  by  manufac-- 
tures  is  low  for  both  the  counties  and  the  states  of  the  study  when 
compared  with  che  Ur^ited  States. 

The  industrial  index  derived  from  the  primary  survey  in  chapter  3 
was  inferior  to  that  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  —  that  is,  it 
had  a  value  less  than  one.     The  index  is  lowest  for  Starr  and  Sunflower 

9 

See  r.he  appendix  to  this  chapter  for  a  specific  discussion  of 
the  agricultural  sector. 
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Table  8-1 


Value  Added  by  Manufacture  and  Number  of  Establishments 
Employing  More  than  Twenty  Employees, 
for  Selected  Areas,  1972* 


Value  Added  by 
Manufacture  (per 
Input  Dollar) 


Number  of  Establish-- 
ments  (per  1,000  . 
Population)  Employing 
More  than  20  Employees 


Georgia 
State 

Dodge  County 


1.56 
.76 


.5/6 
.56 


Mississippi 
State 

Sunflower  County 


1.25 
.94 


.47 
.27 


Lou4.siana 
State 

Natchitochc 


cish 


.30 
.14 


Uniced  States 


i.70 


.50 


SOURCE:    U.S.    Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Census  of  Mamf acturres  1972,  Subject  Series;  General  Summary,  MC72(1)-1, 
Tabla  7;  U.S.    Depar truant  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of 
Manu^igc^are3  I97i^s  Area  Series;  Georgia,  MC72(3)-19,  Table  4;  Louisiana, 
MC72(3)-'19,  Table  4;  and  Mississippi,  MC72(3)-25,  Table  4;  U.S. 
Department  of  C..iami?rce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population,  1970; 
General  Social  and  Economic  Characterlc'cics,  Final  Report  PC(1)-C1, 
United  States  Suramary,  Table  140;  and  U.S.    Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  l?0:^iula\nxoi\,  1970?  General  Social  and 
Economic  ChcAracteristics,  Final  Kt\  or*:  ?C(1)-C1,  Georgia,  Table  119; 
Louisiarrr  >  TaD3,e  119;  and  Mlssissipr  •>  Ta'^lc^  IVJ. 

Data  /:or  Sr.nrr  County,  Texa»Sj,     ru  not  avaixable  due  to  disclosure 
n>:obvems  associated  with  the  small  ntiiriber  of  establishments  in  the  county. 


counties,  r.-ifleciin2  the  relati^;e  importance  of  ag-^-icalture  in  the  two 
counties.     Table         shows  this  industrial  index  for  1973. 

Based        the  niajor  industry  groupings,  this  index  contains  a 
potential  regional  bias  in  Ihe  implicit  assumption  of  homogeneous 
•    industries  across  regions.     The  relationship  between  the  median  vjage  in 
a  given  industry  and  the  median  across  all  industries  may  be  different 
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Table  8-2 

Industrial  ludex  fox  the     ..y  Counties,  1973 


Dodge  Natchitoches  Starr  Sunflower 


97  92  87  87 


SOURCE:    For  method  of  calculation,  see  chapter  3. 


between  a  region  and  the  United  States.      Typically,  the  industrial 
index  would  tend  to  overstate  the  case  for  rural  southern  counties. 
More  employment  is  found  in  low  wage  industries  in  the  survey  countiesjfl 
than  in  the  United  States.     An  explanation  for  the  value  of  tbis^jidex  ^ 
in  each  county  can  be  found  in  part  by  examining  the  proportion  of 
employment  in  manufacturing,  a         itively  high  wage  industry,  and 
agriculture,  a  low  wage  industry.     Tliis  information  is  contained  in 
table  8-3. 

Agriculture  is  a  more  Important  source  of  employment  in  all  four 
counties  than  in  the  United  .states,  a  condition  sometimes  regarded 
as  indicative  of  a  low  level  "''of  development  and  industrial  diversifica- 
tion.   At  the  same  time,  with  the  exception  of  Dodge  County,  the 
relative  importance  of  manufacturing  in  terr:s  of  employment  in  the 
counties  is  ,below  that  of  the  United  Scates. 

■^This  particular  problem,  is  compounded  as  the  size  of  the  region 
dii^  V  ishes  and  is  probably  most  acute  in  rural  counties.     For  example, 
the  manufacturing  indiir^try  in  a  rural  county  may  consist  of  no  more  thsn 
four  or  five  two-digit  Standard  Industrial  Classification  industries, 
whereas  there  are  twenty  manufacturing  industries  in  the  classification 
for  the  United  States. 
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Table  8-3 


Employment  in  Agricultural  and  Manufacturing  Industries- 
by  County  and  the  United  States,  1970 
(Percent) 


Dodge 

Natchitoches 

Starr 

Sunflower      United  States 

Agriculture 

11.2 

7.7 

24.6 

20.7          ■  3v5 

Manufacturing 

27.5 

7.5 

3.2 

SOURCE:     U.S.     Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census 
of  Population,  1970:  General  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics,  Final 
Report  PC(1)~C1,  United  States  Summary^     County  figures  computed  from 
Table  18,  Appendix  lA;  Table  37,  Appendix  IB;  Table  16,  Appendix  IC; 
Table  22,  Appendix  ID;  and  Table  92. 


Human  Resource  Measures 

Three  types  of  human  resource  me-  sures  are  included  as  indicators 
of  economic  development.     These  relate  to  iifcome,  employment,  avA 
education.    Table  8--4  contains  figure*^  on  rv-U^  per  capita  income:^r  the 
study  counties  and  that  portion  of  the  1:  lit.'^.d  States  outside  the  metro- 
politan counties  leaking  up  SMSA53.     >.     ...ling  to  thci  arnual  rates  of 
change,  all  of  r>^   v  .tjy  a^eas  sustained  growth  in  per  cai-ita  income 
during  the  1950- 1:'^:^::  N?rio;I  ^Ixh  one  exception.     Starr  County  had  an 
annual  rate  of  cheng'^'.  ox  -0.2  percent  during  the  period  1950-1959. 
Generally,  however,  the  rates  of  growth  in  re^l  income  in  the  survey 
counties  compare  favorably  with  the  rates  of  growth  experienced  in  the 
nonmetropolitan  United  S^n*  es.  .  . 

Comparison  of  rates  ma-  ;nask  the  trva  picture,  since  the  base  for 
rate  computation  varies  across  the  areas.     The  absolute  dollar  difference 
between  real  per  capita  income  in  the  counties  and  in  the  nonmetropolitan 
United  States  has  generally  increased  from  1950  to  1972,  even  though  the 
relative  difference  has  declined.     The  exception  is  Sunflower  County, 
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Table  8-4 

Real  Per  Capita  Income  by  County  and 
Nonmecropolitan  United  States:  1950,  1959,  1969,  and  1972 

(1967  Dollars) 


Dodge 

Natchitoches 

Starr 

Sunflower 

United  States 

1950 
1959 
1969 

1972 

893 
1,111 
1,920 
2,188 

976 
1,125 
1,836 
2,026 

750 
735 
1,337 
1,426 

960 
1,176 
1,785 
2,362 

1,476  • 
1,747 
2,565 
2,862 

Annual  Percentage  Rate 

of  Change 

1950-59 
1959-69 
1969-72 

2.5 
5.6 
4.4 

1.6 
5.0 
3.3 

-0.2 
6.2 

7 . 2 

2.3 
4.3 
9.8* 

1.9 
3.9 
3.7 

Analysis,  Business  Conditions  Digest,  Series  ESl,  No.  74-6  (Washington, 
D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  June  1974);  U.S.    Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  "Local  Area  Personal  Income,  ^ 
Survey  of  Current  Business,  vol.  54,  no.  ...  pt.  II  (Washington,  D.C.. 
Government  Printing"  Office.  May  1974),  and  Appendices  lA.  IB,  IC,  and 
ID.  •  - 

*The  high  rate  of  growth  between  1969-1972  in  Sunflower  County  is 
probably  attributable  to  a  relatively  large  increase  in  manufacturing 
jobs  and  the  continued  importance  of  the  agricultural  sector. 

which  recorded  a  small  decline,  m  the  absolute  difference.    As  measured 
by  real  per  capita  income,  ti,.  absolute  level  of  economic  well-being 
in  the  study  counties  is  substantially  below  that  of  the  nonmetropolitan 
area  in  the  Uriited  States. 

i 

Another  type  of  income  measure  used  tc  ladicate  the  level  of 
economic  development  is  median  household  or  family  income,    iilthough  a 
family  and  a  household  are  not  equivalent,  they  are  considered  here  as 
roughly  the  same  in  order  to  facilitate  the  f ollowing-  CQwrity-national 
comparison.'^    Table  8-5  shows  the  median  income  of  households  in  the 


^Over  94  percent  of  the  households  in  the  primary  survey  contained 
only  one  family. 
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Table  8-5 


Median  Household  Income  by  County  and  for 


Nonmetropolitan  Areas  of  the 

United 

States,  1973 

United  States 

Dodge  Natciiitoches 

Starr 

Sunflower 

Nonmetropolitan 

Hed  ian 

$5,703  $3,928 

$3,711 

$3,816 

$10,366 

Percent 
United 

c!  ^           55.0  37.9 
States 

35.8 

36.8 

SOURCE:    Data  for  United  States  from  U.S.    Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Money  Income  in  1973  of  Families  and  Persons  in 
the  Unite  1  States,"  Current  Population  Reports,  series  P-60,  no.  98, 
tables  57  and  58;  county  datn.  from  County  Appendix  (section  A-D)  . 


survey  counties  and  in  the  United  Spates  outside  metropolitan  areas  in 
1973.     Three  of  the  survey  counties  had  slightly  over  one-third  of  the 
U.S.  median  nonmetropolitan  income  for  households,   che  other  county, 
Dodge,  hp '^slightly  over  one-half  the  U.S.  median. 

Since  measures  of  central  tendency  sometimes  obscure  large  distri- 
butional differences,  one  final  income  measure  is  provided.     Table  8-6 
contains  the  proportion  of  households  with  a  total  income  of  less  than 

Table  8-u 

Households  with  Total  Income  Less  than  $3,000 
by  County  and  Nonmetropolitan  Areas  of  the  United  States,  1973 

—  -  United  States 

Dodge    Natchitoches    Starr    Sunflower  Nonmetropolitan 

Percent  30.0  41.0  39.4  40.7  8.4 

Ratio  of  County       3  ^  ^9  ^8 

to  United 
States 

SOURCE:     See  table  8-5. 

$3,000,  an  arbitrary  measure  of  acute  poverty,  for  the  rural  counties 
and  nonmetropolitan  United  States. 
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Table  8-5  shows  the  nonmetropolitan  United  States  median  household 
income  as  two  to  three  times  higher  than  those  of  the  study  counties. 
As  is  shown  in  table  8-6,  the  proportion  of  households  with  incomes  less 
than  $3,000  in  the  study  counties  is  four  to  five  times  greater  than 

in  the  United  States.     With  the  nonmetropolitan  United  States  as  a 

■•  X>  ■     •  ■ 

standard  and  income  as  a  measure^  the  level  of  economic  development  in 
the  rural  South  has  been  quite  low. 

Labor  force  measures  of  economic  development  usually  include 
underemployment  and  sub employment,  each  reflecting  underutiliEation  of 
human  resources  in  a  region..    As  noted  in  chapter  4,  estimates  of 
sub employment  for  household  heads  in  the  four  rural  counties  were 
significant.     Low  levels  of  labor  force  participation  rates  .LFPRs) 
also  were  observed.     Table  8-7  contains  labor  force  participation  rates 
for  the  survey  respondents  and  the  United  States  by  age.     It  is  apparent 

Table  8-7 

Labor  Force  Participation  Rates  of  Persons 
by  Age  for  the  Survey  Respondents  and  the  United  States,  1973 

(Percent) 


Aee 

Survey  Respondents 

United  States 

16-24 

34.6 

69.0 

25-34 

63.5 

80.0 

35-44 

62.5 

80.5 

45-54 

57.2 

77.9 

55-64 

42.1 

64.6 

65  + 

8.4 

17.9 

Total 

42.3 

66.3 

SOURCE:    U.S.    Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Handbook  of  Labor  Statistics,  1974,  Bulletin  1825  (Washington,  D.C. : 


Government  Printing  Office),  Table  2. 
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from  the  table  that  labor  fcrce  pairticipation  across  age  groups  for  the 
s  idy  counties  is  about  20  percent  lower  than  rates  for  the  United 
States.    A  number  of  explanations  have  been  provided  earlier  to  account 
for  the  low  LFPRs,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  rural  workers  typically 
face  a  smaller  quantity  and  diversity  of  jobs.     Of  relevance  to  economic 
development,  the  lo^  LFPRs  reflect  to  a  certain  degree  underemployment 
of  the  worr'  population.    Therefore,  with  the  exception  of  jobs 

requiring  .  af tsmen,  job-creating  activities  could  be  undertaken 

in  rural  areas  without  producing  a  tight  labor  market. 

A  number  of  general  indicators  have  been  used  to  describe  economic 
progress  in  foreign  countries  or  regions,  such  as  family  oize,  birth 
rates/  death  rates,  and  educational  levels.     The  level  of  education  is 
used  here  is  a  human  resource  measure  of  development,  although  in  the 
past  it  has  acted  as  a  constraint  to  industrial  development  activities. 
Table  8-8  shows  the  distribution  of  survey  respondents  16  years  of  age 
and  over  by  years  of  school  completed,  and  persons  18  years  of  age  and 
over  for  the.  United  States. 

Table  8-8 

Percent  Distribution  of  the  Adult  Population  by 
Yeais  of  School  Completed  of  Survey  Respondents 
lind  Persons  in  the  United  States,  1973* 


Years  of  School 

Survey  Respondents 

United  States 

Less  than  8 

35.2 

10.2 

8-11; 

31.5 

25.5 

12-15 

27.8 

52.1 

16  or  more 

5.5 

12.2 

SOURCE:  Chapter  3.     U.S.  figures  computed  from  U.S.     Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Money  Income  in  1973  of  Families  and 
Persons  in  the  United  States,"  Current  Population  Reports,  series  P-60j 
no.  97,  tables  57  and  58. 


^Survey  respondents  are  16  years  of  age  and  over;  United  States 
persons  arc  18  years  of ^  age  and  over. 
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The  educational  level  of  the  working-age  population  in  the  rural 
counties  is  low.    These  figures  are  typical  for  the  rural  South,  and  the 
lack  of  industrial  development  is  reflected  in  the  low  levels  of 
education.    For  example,  Ray  Marshall  notes  that  "except  for  resource- 
oriented  activities  like  mining^  and  pulp  and  paper  mills,  rural  nonfarm 
employment  has  been  dominated  by  marginal,  labor-intensive,  dead-end 
jobs."  ^    Many  of  these  jobs  are  found  in  nondurable  manufacturing  plants 
which  do  not  require  very  high  educational  levels  of  the  labor  pool. 

These  industrial  and  human  resource  measures  have  two  separate 
interpretations  in  terms  of  economic  development  in  the  four  countieSr 
In  one  sense  they  reflect  the  constraints  under  which  development  must 
take  place;  in  another  sense  they  reflect  the  result  of  previous  activi- 
ties and  attitudes  Coward  development.     These  general  characteristics 
of  the  counties  tend  to  be  representative  of  the  rural  South  as  a  whole, 
and  they  explain  the  previous  development  of  marginal,  labor-intensive 
industries  in  much  of  the  rural  South.     The  constraints  of  low  educational 
levels  combined  with  underemployment  and  subemployment  are  attractive 
labor  market  conditions  for  certain  types  of  industries.     These  low  wage 
industries  have  helped  to  perpetuate  low  educational  levels  because  of  - 
low  work-entry  levels  and  the  need  i.       v;       ral  South  to  supplement 
family  incomes.  , 

A  substantial  industrial  development  in  agriculture  may  be 
recognized  by  a  sharply  rising  capital  labor  ratio.     Industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  rural  South  through  industrial  diversification,  however,-  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  changes  in  agriculture.    The  slow  pace  of 

^Ray  Marshall,  "Program  and  Research  Issues  in  Rural  Development," 
The  Southern  Economic  Journal  41  (April  1975):  562. 
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industrial  diversification  is  partially  a  result  of  inactivity  in  many 
parts  of  the  rural  South  in  providing  an  attractive  environment  for 
investment.     In  addition,  many  community  leaders  often  possess  unfavorabl 
attitudes  towards  industrial  diversification.  ~  ^ 

The  Economic  Development  Process 
One  possible  approach  to  an  economic  study  of  the  rural  Scith  is 
based  on  a  theory  of  development  stages.^    The  first  stage  of  develop- 
ment is  characterized  by  ^.  heavy  reliance  on  primary  activities  such  as 
agriculture.    As  per  capita  income  grows,  there  is  a  decline  in  the 
proportion  of  the  working  force  engaged  in  agriculture.  Increased 
emphasis  on  manufacturing  indicates  a  later  stage  of  development.  The 
"final"  stage  of  development  is  characterized  by  the  growth  of  service 
industries.^ 

The  stage,  or  sector,  theory  has  been  criticized  on  a  number  of 

8 

accounts.      Critics  claim  that  the  primary-secondary-tertiary  sequence 
is  too  rigid  to  describe  economic  well-being.     Furthermore,  i£  does  not 
provide  sufficient  insight  into  the  process  of  economic  growth,  nor 
does  it  account  for  external  factors  influencing  internal  growth.  In 
spite  of  these  deficiencies,  the  sector  theory  is  still  utilized  by  many 


Colin  Clark,  The  Conditions  of  Economic  Progress  (Loudon:  MacMillan 

and  Co.,  1940);  A.  G.  B.  Fisher,  "Capital  and  Growth  of  Knowledge," 

Economic  Journal  43  (Septem-Ver  1933):  379-89;  and  A.  G.  B.  Fisher, 

"Production  Primary,  Secondary  and  Tertiary,"  Economic  Record  15  (June 
1939):  24-28. 

/'ibid, 
g 

For  a  synopsis  of  these  criticisms,  refinements,  and  expansions 
of  fjector  theory,  see  St:uart  J.  Greenfield,  Poverfy  and  Industrial 
Structure  (/iustlny  Tex  ,s:  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research, 
The  University  of  Texas,  September  1975). 
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to  eicamine  the  relationship  between  the  industrial  structure  and 

economic  well-being  of  regions  and  nations.     Even  though  sector  analysis 

is  not  precise,  it  does  allow  generalization  ccrcerning  major  changes 

chat  are  occurring  throughout  an  economy. 

Based  on  empirical  studies,  a  different  view  of  the  process  of 

economic  development  has  emerged-     One  such  study  —  although  not 

specific  to  southern  rural  industrialization  —  found  that  nonmetropol- 

itan  areas  had  experienced  significant  industrial Izat ion  during  the 

1960s.     Claude  Haren  found: 

About  half  of  the  gains  in  manufacturing  employment  in  VM^ 
smaller  or  nonmetropolitan  labor  market  areas,  or  approxl 
mately  20  percent  of  the  national  total,  stemmed  from  ne^ 
plant  locations  or  expansions  in  entirely  and  partly  tnt^i. 
communities.   .   .   .     Accompanying  changes  were  a  significant 
broadening  of  industrial  mix,  as  well  as  sharp  rises  Ir. 
productivity,  wage  scales  and  income. ^ 

Another  study  that  did  pertain  specifically  to  the  rural  S^^ath  found 
that  counties  r^re  than  50  miles  from  a  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area  (SMSA)  had  increases  in  manufacturing  employment  that  exceeded  or 
were  equal  to  that  of  the  SMSAs."^^ 

A  1973  study  by  Brian  Berry  of  nonmetropolitan  growth  areas 

throughout  the  nation  noted  the  "filtering"  of  manufacturing  industries 

into  small  tovms  within  and  just  beyond  the  iKetropolitan  growth  zone."^"^ 

Berry  also  noted  that  the  filtering  in  the  South  was  racially  selective 

12 

in  that  areas  with  high  proportions  of  Blacks  were  bypassed. 


9 

Claude  Haren,  "Rural  Industrial  Growth  in  the  1960s/'  American 
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"^^Thomas  E.  Till,  "Two  Models  of  Nonmetropolitan  Industrial  Develop- 
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As  a  consequence,  of  such  research,  a  controversy  has  emerged 


over 


^  Concept  of  growth  centers  in  rural  areas.    The  finding  that  some 
'^""l  areas  grow  and  that  others  do  not  has  led  to  the  policy  decision 

development  efforts  should  be  concentrated  at  the  small  SMSA  or  ■ 
^'"^U  urban  level.^^ 

Other  researchers,  however,  doubt  the  viability  of  the  entire 
gi^owth  center  strategy  insofar  as  the  smaller  metropolitan  areas  are 
conce^j^gjj.     For  example,  linkages  with  the  growth  center  hinterlands 
^"^^  b^eo  found  to  be  lacklr^jE  for  the  aajaller  areas.     One  particular 
5*^"^^  Concluded  that  ■       ■  ' 

So  far  as  growth  center  policy  for- regional  development 
is  concerned  it- is>,premature  until  strong  linkages  have 
been  established  with  [the]  hinterlands  making  suth  a 
policy  productive. 14 

Regardless  of  development  policy  approaches,  it  is  obvious  that 
parts        the  South  have  moved  into  -ehe  second  stage  of  the  development 
process^     Since  i960,  industrialization  has  proceeded  at  a  faster  rate 

the  5^uth  than  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  and  manufacturing 
eJ^PloyttiQiiC  has  increased  rapidly.    A  good  share  of  this  type  of 
develop^gjit  has  been  in  labor  intensive  low  wage  industries.     In  fact, 
the  ruj^^j^  South' s  share  of  low  wage  and  labor  intensive  industry  in 
the  1960g  was  greater  than  that  of  either  the  metro-South  or  the  United 
States.    Although  Thomas  Tin's  study  found  that  the  low  wage  l-bor 

Tts  ImJ'^-^^^.^'  ^^"s^"'  ggPulation  Turnaround  in  Nonmetropolitah  Regioas: 

and  Regional  Policies~(AustinrTi^^S^  

Lf-L  ^^s^^y  of  Texas  at  Austin— undated) . 

MPtropo?^^''''"^L^*  Steward  and  Virginia  T.  Benson,  Linkages  Between  Small 
Mg^;^Ygg4lcanjAreas  and_Thej,r  Hinterlands  mth  Implic^ig^^~>;7"R;^^;;;;rr 
5J^;-^^£5ipC_PoUcj^  (Washington,  D;  C . :     George  Washingto"n  vkii^i?7" 

15  ,     '  ■ 

•ran  So,^°'"^fQSq  ^ill'„"Ch^^-8es  -in  Industries  Located  in  the  Monmetropol- 
\m  195^f :  aos!'^^'    ^Sgrican  Journ^'of  Agricultural  Economics  56 
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intensive  industries  had  the  largest  employment  net  gains  in  the  1960s, 
the  second  and  third  largest  net  gains  were  in  the  higher  wage  paying 
industries  of  electrical  machinery  and  transportation  equipment.  The 
study  hypothesized  that  it  is  possible  that  southern  rural  industriali- 
zation goes  through  two  stages 

...in  which  the  low  wage,  labor  intensive  firms  of  the 
first  stage  prepare  a  factory  trained  labor  force  which 
then  attracts  the  relatively  higher-wage,  more  capital 
intensive  firms  of  the  second  stage. •'•^ 

It  is  obvious  that  areas  of  the  rural  South  differ  as  to  the  stage  of 

industrialization  into  which  they  fall.     Some  counties,  such  as  Dodge 

and  Natchitoches,  experienced  some  growth  and  development.     It  also  is 

evident  that  many  other  counties  in  tae  rural  South,  such  as  Starr  and 

Sunflower,  still  have  not  been  able  to  enter  into  the  first  stage  of 

industrial  development  and  continue  to  rely  heavily  on  agriculture  as  a 

source  of  income  and  emplojonent.*  Few  southern  rural  counties  have 

entered  into  the  final  stage  dominated  by  service  industries. 

Impediments  to  Economic  Development 
Impediments  to  economic  development  such  as  racial  discrimination 
and  low  educational  and  skill  attainment  have  been  discussed  in  earlier 
chapters  of  this  study.     The  present  discussion  therefore  will  center 
on  institutional  barriers  to  development. 

Industrial  development  in  the  rural  South  usually  has  been  controlled 
by  formal  or  informal  elite  groups.    Although  such  power  groups  often 
are  difficult  to  identify,  they  tend  to  influence  whether  or  not 

^^Till,  "Changes  in  Industries  Located  in  the  Nonmetropolitan 
South,"  309. 
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industries  will  be  attracted  to  or  allowed  to  locate  in  a  given  commu- 
nity.    Such  groups  are  reluctant  to  upset  present  wage  structures  or  to 
cause  labor  shortages  for  established  industries.    Therefore,  many 
times  when  firms  are  sought  for  location  in  a  community,  the  primary 
goal  will  be  to  find  a  specific  type  of  firm  requiring  a  specific  type 
of  labor.     Rarely  will  firms  that  are  competitive  in  the  local  labor 
market  be  sought. 

A  society  that  has  long  been  dominated  by  agriculture  distrusts 
change,  diversity,  and  development.     Cultural  changes  and  improvements 
for  certain  population  subgroups  may  be  consciously  or  subconsciously 
feared.     New  jobs  mean  additional  wage  opportunities,  higher  ixicomes, 
more  political  acumen,  and  the  possibility  of  unions.    Any  or  all  of 
these  threaten  the  status  quo  which  thi*,  local  power  structure  often  seeks 
to  preserve.     It  may  not  be  able  to  stop  change,  but  attempts  to  control 
the  pace  and  the  nature  of  the  change  may  occur.    As  an  example,  one 
elected  official  in  Starr  County  candidly  stated: 

The  obvious  question  is  that  with  all  of  the 
economic  advantages  we  have  [i.e.,  an  available  labor 
supply,  a  good  climate,  a  low  cost  of  living,  and  the 
proximity  to  the  retail  market  of  buyers  from  Mexico], 
why  don't  we  have  more  economic  development?    I  believe 
it  must  be  the  human  factor — that  is,  politics.    A  lot 
of  people  don't  want  to  see  us  grow  and  diversify. 
Change  brings  about  too  much  uncertainty  for  some. 

Furthermore,  as  matters  now  stand  in  many  rural  southern  counties, 

the  rules  governing  the  operation  of  the  work  place  are  minimal.  Federal 

laws  are  usually  all  that  prevail  and,  when  they  are  enforced,  simply 

set  minimum  standards.    Unions  are  bitterly  resisted,  and  at  the  present 

time  only  a  few  are  located  in  the  four  study  counties.     Such  unions  are 

usually  associated  with  companies  which  have  a  nationwide  contract  or 

at  least  an  outside  collective  bargaining  contract.    No  union  has 
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located  In  any  of  these  counties  as  a  result  of  an  indigenous  movement, 
even  though  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  in  Starr  County. 

Efforts  to  Attract  Industries 
The  four  counties  in  the  rural  study  have  attempted  to  attract 
outside  industries  by  offering  various  incentives  in  the  form  of  free 
(or  cheap)  land,  free  (or  cheap)  utilities,  financial  assistance,  tax 
relief,  and  other  assistance.     Two  of  the  counties.  Dodge  and 
Naf:chitoches,  have  been  relatively  successful •    Many  other  counties  in 
the  South  (and  in  the  United  States)  also  offer  such  enticements  for 
relocation  or  initial  start-up.    Many  communities,  however,  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  such  incentives  provide  a  drain  on  their  area  without 
adequate  compensation  in  the  number  of  jobs.     This^attitude,  in  part, 
explains  the  reluctance  of  some  communities  to  pass  industrial  bond 

Interviews  provided  the  following  information  on  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  study  counties. 

Dodge  County 

Between  1950  and  1970  th'^  percent  of  the  labor  force  of  Dodge 
Countv  employed  in  agriculture  and  other  extractive  industries  declined 
from  60  percent  to  about  9  percent.     Since  1950  the  mechanization  of 
production  activities  increased  the  capital  requirements  in  farming 
as  well  as  the  average  farm  size  and,  not  surprisingly,  reduced  the 
demand  for  farm  workers.    As  the  demand  for  agricultural  workers 
decreased,  the  agricultural  processing  industries  increased  in  size 
and  market  area;  new  industries,  particularly  textiles  and  apparel, 
began  to  assume  roles  of  some  significance,  employing  predominantly 
female  v. 
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During  thi.  1950s  the  remaining  business  activity  in  the  county 
was  geared  to  providing  servicc:S  either  to  the  agricultural  sector  or 
to  the  tourist  trade.     At  that  time,  the  principal  North-South  highway 
to  the  east  coast  of  Florida  passed  through  the  county.     The  completion 
of  a  North-South  interstate  highway  west  of  Dodge  County  in  the  1960s 
shifted  a  significant  volume  of  the  tourist  industries  from  the  "old" 
road,  with  an  increase  in  unemployment  in  the  count}^. 

By  the  late  1960s  committees  of  residents  representing  business  and 
government  groups  in  the  community  were  organized  to  review  the  problems 
and  to  suggest  means  of  organizing  the  county  for  industrial  expansion 
Aided  by  bank  and  business  leaders,  county  and  city  governments  joined 
to  form  the  Industrial  Development  Council.     Since  1970  the  Council^ s 
full-time  director  has  been  engaged  in  the  development  of  materials  to 
promote  the  attraction  of  industry.     Banking  leaders  have  been  partici- 
pants in  development  activities,  and  supportive  financing  for  development 
has  been  provided  locally.    Also,  local  government  efforts  have  been 
undertaken  to  secure  maximum  Federal  funding  and  assistance  in  the 
development  of  tertiary  sewerage  and  water  plants.    An  Industrial  park 
has  been  established,  and  several  firms  have  been  attracted  to  the  county. 

The  facE  that  a  large  number  of  workers  commute  over  fifty  mile^  to 
work  in  the  urban  areas  outside  the  county  has  made  community  leaders 
aware  of  the  need  fvOr  new  firms  to  provide  additional  local  jobs.  There 
remaii-is,  howevery  a  local  demand  for  unskilled  agricultural  workers.  In 
fact,  there  are  certain  employers  and  service  enterprises  which  are 
inte:^.ested  in  maintaining  an  unskilled  labor  supply  to  serve  agriculture 
during  certain  periods  of  the  year* 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Industrial  Development  Council  have 
conducted  "available  labor"  surveys  and  established  certain  training 
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facilities  through  the  local  educational  system,  including  on-the-job 
training.    Development  has  not  been  restricted  to  particular  types  of 
industry,  but  light  manufacturing  is  the  principal  industrial  prospect. 
Distance  from  major  product  or  factor  markets  is  a  detractor  for 
manufacturers  of  heavy  goods.    Generally,  Industrial  and  community 
leaders  emphasize  the  need  for  greater  employment  of  both  men  and  women 
and  encourage  industrial  development  which  would  utilize  all  those 
available  tc  work  under  existing  market  conditions.     There  appears  to 
be  some  desire  to  minimize  the  growth  of  unions  in  the  county,  but 
representatives  of  present  industry  and  county  government  recognize 
that  growth  will  necessitate  better  organization  and  promote  higher  wages 
and  more  favorable  working  conditions. 

Dodge  County  possesses  certain  advantages  from  che  standpoint  of 
industrial  development  in  the  form  of  available  financing,  industrial 
sites,  community  facilities,  and  an  adequate  labor  supply.  Unfortunately, 
a  large  proportion  of  available  labor  is  unskilled  or  semiskilled-  The 
community's  interest  in  development  and  its  willingness  to  utilize 
vocational- technical  education  facilities  testify  to  its  effort  to 
overcome  this  deficiency.     Clearly,  the  underlying  attitude  in  the 
community  is  supportive  of  economic  development. 

Natchitoches  Parish 

Natchitoches  Parish  has  also  been  in  transition  over  the  last  forty 
years.     Agricultural  employment  has  continued  to  decline  from  41  percent 
in  1950  to  about  8  percent  in  1970.     Some  of  the  decline  in  employment 
opportunities  was  mitigated  by  expanding  employment  in  sales  and  service. 
Oil  and  gas  discoveries  made  some  impact  on  employment  in  mining,  but 
had  little  absolute  iu-pact  on  the  level  of  employment.     Retail  sales 
have  increased  with  income.     Many  residents  attribute  much  of  the 
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business  activity  to  tourism.     The  number  of  persons  employed  in  manu- 
facturing has  diminished  over  the  last  twenty  years,  and  government 
officials  recognize  that  this  trend  must  be  reversed  through  industrial 
development. 

The  Natchitoches  Parish  Police  Jury,  the  governing  body  of  the 
parish,  has  become  active  in  industrial  development.     The  parish  is  a 
contributing  member  of  the  Coordinating  and  Development  Council  of 
Northwest  Louisiana,  a  multiparish  industrial  development  organization. 
The  police  jury  has  a  modest  financial  commitment  for  economic  develop- 
ment and  promotion  of  the  parish.     One  of  its  grants  contributes  to  the 
support  of  a  private  organization  in  the  parish,  the  Natchitoches  Area 
Actiorv  Association.     The  police  jury  also  has  established  the  Parish 
Planning  Commission  and  has  investigated  the  feasibility  of  a  port  on 
the  Red  River.    As  for  the  municipalities  of  the  parish,  all  are  active 
in  community  development,  particularly  with  respect  to  utilities, 
drinking  water,  natural  gas,  sewerage,  and  drainage. 

There  are  three  commercial  banks  in  Natchitoches  Parish.  Industrial 
loans  are  not  an  important  source  of  loan  activity  for  the  banks,  although 
all  the  banks  express  a  willingness  to  provide  such  loans.     Their  ability 
to  do  so,  however,  is  questionable,  even  though  they  have  normal  corres- 
pondent banks  in  larger  cities  that  can  provide  an  extended  line  of 
credit.    One  bank  cites  a  small  amount  of  activity  in  Small  Business 
Administration  loans. 

Another  organization  involved  in  industrial  development  is 
Natchitoches  Industries,   Inc.,  which  was  created  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
development.    .Natchitoches  Industries  has  no  staff,  and  all  functions 
are  accomplished  through  time  contributed  by  businejasmen  who  are  members. 
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Although  the  organization  does  not  make^^the  initial  contacts,  many 
attribute  the  location  of  a  mobile  home  manufacturer^  pulpmill,  plywood 
plant,  and  particle  board  plant  to  the  salesmanship  of  the  organization. 
Natchitoches  Industries,  Inc.,  owns  some  acreage  and  has  constructed  at 
least  one  general  purpose  building  to  lease  or  sell  to  any  industrial 
prospect. 

The  major  portion  of  recent  industrial  development  in  the  parish 
has  occurred  in  forestry-^related  products  and  the  garment  industry.  Most 
businessmen  responding  to  a  business  survey  indicated  that  future 
development  would  probably  occur  in  the  areas  of  forestry  products, 
tourism,  and  light  manufacturing.     There  is  vocal  support  for  economic 
development  but  little  evidence  of  a  substantial  financial  commitment 
to  that  end. 

In  addition  to  the  general  disadvantages  noted  for  all  rural  areas, 
the  present  welfare  system  was  viewed  by  many  businessmen  as  a  negative 
influence  on  development.     Business  interviews  pr^^duced  a  general 
sentiment  that  the  welfare  system,  through  its  c.buse,  discouraged  people 
from  seeking  gainful  employment.     This  attitude  should  be  related  to  the 
view  by  agricultural  interests  that  wages  be  kept  low  since  it  is 
believed  that  farmers  cannot  afford  to  pay  high  wages.     This  view  also 
is  held  by  some  local  businesses,  and  it  contributes  to  a  bias  against 
the  introduction  of  high  wage  firms  into  the  parish. 

Starr  Coanty 

Some  areas  of  South  Texas  have  found  proximity  to  Mexico  to  be  a 
stimulus  to  tourism.     This  has  not  been  the  case  in  Starr  County  because 
of  the  primitive  state  of  development  of  its  parallel  border  towns.  The 
principal  industries  in  Starr  are  extractive  in  nature,  being  agriculture 
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and  oil  and  gas  production.     Agriculture  is  the  major  source  of  private 
employment  in  the  county;  the  oil  and  gas  industry  is  a  major  source 
of  revenue  for  the  county  government.     The  business  activity  in  the  form 
of  retail  trade  is  closely  related  to  the  county's  border  position  with 
Mexico.    A  significant  portion  of  sales  are  made  to  Mexican  residents. 

The  governing  body  of  the  county  is  knovm  as  the  Commissioners' 
Court,  which  is  headed  by  the  county  judge^     In  addition  to  providing 
public  services  to  the  county,  the  Commissioners'  Court  provides  the 
public  services  necessary  in  the  county's  largest  city,  Rio  Grande  City, 
since  it  became  insolvent  in  the  1930s.     Financial  support  of  any 
magnitude  for  economic  development  is  not  likely  from  the  county  govern- 
ment.    In  fact,  the  local  political  environment  is  such  that  many 
individuals  feel  it  has  produced  a  retarding  effect  upon  the  prospects 
for  economic  development. 

There  is  only  one  financial  institution  in  the  county.     It  has 
helped  to  perpetuate  the  lack  of  economic  development  by  its  opposition 
to  applications  for  establishing  another  bank.     The  local  bank 
specializes  in  short-term  consumer  loans  and  is  reluctant  to  make  more 
speculative  long-term  capital  loans.     In  essence,   there  is  no  financial 
support  within  the  county  for  new  firms  that  might  require  moderate 
amounts  of  start-up  capital. 

Some  nonfinancial  support  for  indu..««trial  development  exists,  however, 
in  the  form  of  the  Starr  County  Industrial  Foundation.     This  private 
nonprofit  organization  was  established  in  1974  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  information  services  to  prospective  firms  considering  a  plant 
location  in  Starr  County.     It  is  most  interested  in  obtaining  labor 
intensive  manufacturing  plants  to  take  advantage  of  the  large  pool  of 
unskilled  labor..    There  are  special  problems  that  the  Foundation  faces 
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in  promoting  the  coutity.    One  is  derived  from  the  Spanish  heritage  of 
the  region  in  the  form  of  unclear  land,  titles  In  part  of  the  county. 
Another  factor  is  the  shortage  of  water,  which  sharply  restricts  the 
prospects  of  meaningful  economic  development.     A  further  impediment  to 
development  is  the  f^ct  that  about  one^-third  of  the  county's  population 
are  migrant  £atm  w5rkets  and  their  dependents.     It  will  take  a 
considerable  effort  to  retrain  and  tj  reorient  many  of  these  people  to 
work  in  nonagricultural  enterprises  if  there  is  any  degree  of  skill 
preparation  associated  with  the  jobs. 

There  is  a  considerable  degree  of  antiunion  sentiment  in  t!<p 
business  and  government  sectors  of  the  county.     The  local  power  structure 
unified  itself  to  beat  back  efforts  to  form  farm  worker  unions  in  1966, 
1967,  and  1975.     At  the  time  of  the  study  there  were  no  unionized 
industries  in  the  county.     The  power  structure  would  like  to  keep  it 
this  way,  even  if  it  means  that  economic  development  is  precluded. 

Sur>f lower  County 

Sunflower  County,  located  in  the  fertile  Delta  region  of  Mississippi, 
has  long  been  dominated  by  the  agricultural  sector.    Mechanization  has. 
diminished  agricultural  employment,  but  agriculture  exerts  an  important 
influence  on  the  county. 

There  are  three  distinct  factions  in  the  county  which  affect  the 

potential  fo/  and  the  rate  of  industrial  expansion  and  diversification. 

A  small  but  relatively  influential  number  of  businessmen  are  strongly 

interested  in  seeing  the  county  industrialize.     This  group  supports  most 

efforts  to  attract  industry  without  restrictions.    A  second  faction  of 

businessmen  is  interested  in  seeing  new  industry  move  into  the  county, 

but  only  if  it  is  the  "correct"  type,  usually  one  considered  clean  with 
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respect  to  air  and  water  pollution  an  ^  which  would  utilize  the  surplus 
labor  available,  predominantly  Black  women.     These  businessmen  also 
feel  that  growth  should  be  controlled  to  avoid  disrupting  the  labor 
market  with  a  sudden,  large  demand  for  labor.     New  industry  should  not 
compete  with  existing  firms  for  the  male  labor  force.     The  third  group 
consists  of  those  closely  associated  with  agriculf.:ure  and  the  "old-time" 
politicians  in  the  county.     This  group  is  not  openly  hostile  to 
development,  but  neither  does  it  actively  support  industrial  development. 

Despite  the  factions.  Sunflower  County  is  witnessing  industrial 
growth.     A  modern  industrial  park  has  been  established  in  the  southern 
portion  of the  county.    At  present,  those  who  wish  a  controlled 
industrial  growth  are  most  influential  in  determining  what  industries 
will  be  courted  for  this  facility.     Controlled  growth  in  this  view  means 
one  new  industry  every  five  years  in  order  that  existing  wage  structure 
and  employment  patterns  will  not  be  dramatically  affected. 

Industrial  development  tliroughout  the  county  is  undertaken  primarily 
by  the  individual  communities.  There  is  no  overall  industrial  develop- 
ment program  for  the  county.  This,  in  part,  reflects  the  strong  agric- 
ultural influence.  There  are  several  development  agencies  operating  on 
a  regional  basis,  and  it  is  through  such  groups  that  those  Committed  to 
industrialization  find  that  they  must  work  to  be  effective. 

The  state  of  Mississippi  has  a  program  called  Balance  Agriculture 
With  Industry  (BAWI) ,  which  has  a  mixed  effect  on  current  efforts  to 
industrialize  Sunflower  County.     This  law  permits  political  subdivisions 
to  issue  full  faith  and  credit  bonds.     These  bonds  are  backed  by  the 
political  entity  issuing  them  and  must,  therefore,  be  approved  by  a  60 
percent  majority  in  an  election  in  which  more  than  30  percent  of  the 

voters  participate.     The  funds  raised  may  be  used  to  acquire  a 
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manufacturing  plant  and  rent  same  to  an  industry  with  rentals  sufficient 
to  amortize  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds.  The  terms  of  the  bonds 
may  be  up  to  25  years. 

A  second  program  is  the  Industrial  Revenue  Bond  Program.  Revenue 
bonds  are  unlike  BAWI  bonds  in  that  they  are  backed  solely  by  the 
rentals  of  the  project  and  can  be  issued  in  an  amount  up  to  $5  million; 
the  BAWI  bonds  are  limited  to  20  percent  of  the  asserted  valuation  of 
the  political  subdivision  issuing  them.     Revenue  bonds  do  not  require 
an  election  unless  20  percent  of  the  registered  voters  protest  the 
issuance  in  writing,  and  the  bonds  can  be  issued  fpr  a  term  of  up  to  30 
years.     For  the  industry,  the  effect  is  essentiallsr  a  property  tax 
exemption  for  the  term  of  the  bond  issue  in  both  cases.     It  is  only  in 
the  renewal  lease  that  the  issuing  political  subdivision  begins  to 
receive  the  equivalent  of  a  property  tax  on  a  privately  owned  industrial 
plant,  typically  the  total  amount  of  the  rental. 

These  programs  represent  a  substantial  industrial  inducement  as 
they  provide  both  a  source  of  long-term  capital  financing  and  an  effective 
tax  exemption.     However,  in  those  communities  in  Sunflower  where  this 
program  has  been  utilized,  there  is  strong  opposition  to  issuance  of 
additional  bonds  because  of  a  conservative  "pay  one  at  a  time"  attitude. 

Most  firms  presently  located  in  Sunflower  County  are  in  low  to 
medium  wa^^e  industries,  and  many  stated  that  plentiful  low  cost  labor  was 
a  major  consideration  in  their  decision  to  locate  in  Sunflower  County* 
They  also  stated  that  they  oppose  the  entrance  of  new  firms  into  the 
labor  market  which  might  raise  wage  levels,  a  view  shared  by  those  in 
agriculture. 

Immediate  efforts  to  promote  industrial  development  in  Sunflower 
County  most  likely  will  concentrate  on  firms  similar  to  those  already 
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established  in  the  county.    As  in  the  other  counties,  unskilled  labor 
is  plentiful,  but  skilled  labor  is  in  short  supply.    Even  those  who  are 
the  most  progressive  aud  aggressive  in  their  developruent  efforts 
recognize  that  industries  which  require  sizable  amounts  of  skilled  labor 
would  have  to  import  it  and  therefore  would  not  be  inclined  to  locate 
in  the  county. 

In  general.  Sunflower  possesses  the  ability  to  attract  small 
industrial  firms  in  terms  of  capital,  existing  facilities,  and  labor 
supply  (unskilled).    Availability  of  financing,  transport  facilities, 
and  the  skilled  labor  supply  wculd  not  handle  large  firms.     These  defi- 
ciencies could  be  overcome,  but  the  negative  attitude  of  some  influential 
factions  in  the  county  must  be  overcome. 

Federal  Legislative  Efforts  to  Encourage 
Regional  Economic  Development 

Historically,  most  of  the  development  efforts  in  rural  areas  have 
been  concerned  with  farmers  and  their  problems.     Beginning  in  1937  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment acknowledged  that  some  farmers  were  poorer  than  others.  Programs 
concerned  with  the  planning  of  state  and  local  land  use  were  investigated 
dui:ing*^'trhis  time  period.     However,  it  was  not  uniiil  the  1950s  that  a 
Rural  Development  Program  was  initiated  and  interagency  activities  were 
first  implemented.*^^ 

Numerous  programs  ha,ve  been  administered  on  an  agency  basis  involving 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
Federal  Interior  Service,  Farmer  Cooperation  Service,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  the  Forestry  Service.    Although  such  programs  and  agencir 

17 

Varden  Fuller,  "Rural  Poverty  and  Rural  Aijaas  Development,"  in 
Poverty  in  America,  ed.  Margaret  S.  Gordon  (San  Francisco:  Chandler 
Publishing  Co.,  1965),  p.  392. 
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indirectly  affect  and  help  all  of  the  rural  population,  their  primary 

objective  is  to  help  the  farmer.     It  has  been  observed  that 

...Federal  policies  with  respect  to  development  of  a 
national  growth  policy  continue  to  em; hasize  small 
towns  and  rural  areas. ^8 

Although  this  appears  to  be  true,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  even 

these  policies  have  not  been  extensive  and  they  have  not  affected  all 

residents  of  all  rural  areas.    Moreover,  the  role  that  the  Federal 

government        especially  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  ~  has  played 

in  fostering  technological  displacement  of  rural  workers  has  been  a 

significant  one.    Much  of  the  rapid  introduction  of  farm  mechanization 

and  the  application  of  new  production  techniques  has  been  made  possible 

through  Federal  financial  support  of  agricultural  research.     In  this 

regard  one  rural  labor  market  expert  testified  before  Congress  in  1970 

that: 

I  am  simply  saying  that  probably  95  percent  of  all 
the  research  moneys  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  its  land-grant  affiliates  is 
technologically  oriented,  and  therefore,  oriented 
toward  the  displacement  of  people. 19 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (ARA)  of  1961  was  the  first  Federal 

legislation  to  examine  the  problems  of  rural  areas  other  than  those  of 

agriculture.     The  Act  had  the  stated  goal  of  implementing  an  effective 

program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 

20 

ment  and  underemployment  in  certain  economically  distressed  areas. 
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18 

Kiies  Hansen,  Population  Turnaround  in  Nonmctropolitaii  Re^U^^^^ 

^^Testimony  of  Daniel  Sturt,  Director  of  tho  Rural  Manpower  Cent  or, 
Michigan  State  University,  Hearings,  before  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Migratory  Labor,  91st  Cong.,  1st  and  2nd  sess.,  part  7-B  (April  14, 
1970),  p.  A550. 

^^Roymond  H.  Millikan  et  al. ,  Alleviating  Economic  Distress 
(Lexington:  D.C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1972),  pp.  3-10. 
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The  Act  provided  low- interest  loans  for  new  firms  and  expansions  of 
existing  facilities,  financial  aid  to  improve  public  facilities, 
technical  assistance,  and  training  programs  to  distressed  areas.  The 
program  could  be  considered  experimental  because  of  the  duration  of 
the  Act,  1961  to  1965,  and  the  relatively  modest  amounts  of  funding 
authorized. 

In  contrast  to  urban  areas,  for  which  unemployment  rates  were 

used,  the  criteria  for  designating  an  area  as  "depressed"  recognized 

the  difficulty  of  using  such  an  indicator  in  rural  areas  as  a  measure 

of  conditions  of  labor  supply.    A  successful  effort  by  some  legislators 

was  made  to  have  the  criteria  sufficiently  lax  to  include  areas  in  their 

districts.     In  any  case,  one  would  expect  to  find  that  in  rural  areas 

the  communities  with  the  lowest  levels  of  economic  activity  should  have 

received  the  greatest  amount  of  assistance.     However,  during  the  period 

1961-1965,  A.  B.  Johnson  found  no  significant  correlation  between  per 

capita  income  and  per  capita  aid  among  the  rural  areas  receiving  aid 

during  that  period.     Johnson  stated 

...  the  evidence  suggests  that  the  allocation  of  loans 
and  grants  was  influenced  more  by  noneconomic  factors  ^ 
(one  of  which  could  be  political)  than  by  those  of  need 
or  the  criteria  specified  in  the  legislation. 21 

In  part,  this  explanation  needs  to  be  considered  in  the  face  of  the  often 

made  criticism  of  the  program  that  it  "overextended  its  limited 
..22 

resources. 

21- 

A.  Bruce  Johnson,  "Federal  Aid  and  Area  Redevelopment,"  The 
Journal  of  Law  and  Economics  14  (April  1971):  277. 

22 

J.  M.  Becker,  William  Haber,  and  Sar  A.  Levi tan.  Programs  to  Aid 
the  Unemployed  in  the  1960s  (Kalamazoo,  Michigan:  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute 
for  Employment  Research,  1965),  p.  22. 
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Over  one-third  of  the  counties  in  the  United  States  were  eligible 
to  receive  assistance  under  the  provisions  of  the  ARA.    These  counties 
accounted  for  nearly  forty  million  persons  in  the  United  States.  The 
Act  also  limited  the  effectiveness  of  the  industrial  loans  by  providing 
that  only  businesses  which  could  not  get  credit  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest  in  the  open  market  could  qualiiy.    Loans  were  limited,  therefore, 
to  marginal  or  new  enterprises. 

By  and  large,  although  the  program  was  viewed  as  experimental,  it 

was  in  support  of  the  goals  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.     In  addition 

to  the  problems  noted  above,  the  ambitious  undertaking  was  plagued  by 

a  number  of  other  problems:  the  political  realities  of  public  works 

programs;  poor  administration;  and  problems  in  the  national  economy 

23 

which  affected  regional  development. 

Beset  with  these  and  other  troubles,  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  was  sacrificed  for  reasons  of  political  expediency. 
Accepting  the  goal  of  the  ARA  that  economically  lagging  areas  could  be 
stimulated  through  such  tools  as  public  works  and  technical  assistance, 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  was  enacted.  The 
Act  differed  from  the  ARA  in  a  number  of  ways.     Whereas  the  ARA  accepted 
that  rural  areas  had  the  basic  infrastructure  for  development,  the  new 
legislation  was^ designed  primarily  to  provide  such  infrastructure.  A 
concerted  emphasis  on  planning  stressed  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
planning  and  planners.    As  opposed  to  using  the  county  as  a  planning 
unit,  the  multicounty  district  was  to  be  used.     Reflecting  the  European 
influence  as  well  as  a  search  for  alternatives  to  urban  migration,  the 
legislation  included  the  capability  to  designate  certain  areas  as 

Becker,  Haber,  and  Levitan,  Programs  to  Aid  the  Unemployed  in 
the  1960s. 
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growth  centers.     Specifically,  five  target  goals  were  developed  as 
measures  of  program  success: 

(1)  Reduction  of  the  incidence  of  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  characteristics  of  certain  designated  and  qualified  regions, 
counties,  Indian  reservations,  and  communities  to  a  level  commensurate 
with  the  levels  prevailing  in  the  national  economy. 

(2)  Improvement  of  the  economic  development  planning,  coordinating, 
and  iraplemrnting  capabilities  at  all  levels  —  Federal,  state,  sub-state, 
district,  and  local. 

(3)  Provision  of  a  basis  for  Improved  coordination  of  and  continu- 
ity   for  Federal,  state,  and  local  activities  relating  to  regional 
economic  development,  and  for  more  efficient  utilization  of  all  resources 
(Federal,  state»  local,  and  private)  available  for  regional  and  local 
economic  development. 

(4)  Provision  of  a  basis  ^ nr  rapid,  effective,  and  efficient 

expansion  of  Federal,  state,  and  local  expenditures  to  promote  economic 

development  if  and  when  such  expansion  is  determined  to  be  desirable 

and  necessary  (e.g.,  required  by  changes  in  the  national  economy,  or 

because  of  allocation  of  certain  Federal  funds  to  states)  and  is  found 

■ 

to  be  in  the  national  interest. 

(5)  Development  of  alternatives  to  present  patterns  of  migration 
of  the  unemployed  and  underemployed  —  now  directed  to  larger  urban 

2^ 

areas  —  by  expanding  economic  opportunities  in  more  suitable  locations. 
24 

Gregg  Chappell,  "The  Economic  Development  Administration's 
Experience  with  Economic  Development  and  Manpower  Planning  in  Rural 
Areas,"  Manpower  Planning  for  Jobs  in  Rural  Areas,  ed.  Collette  Moser 
(Cast  Lansing,  Michigan:  Michigan  State  University,  1972),  pp.  93- 
95. 
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The  development  process  as  advocated  by  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  (EDA)  which  was  created  under  the  Act  of  1965  is  based 
on  the  following  principles:  the  initiative  and  the  requests  for 
assistance  must  originate  locally;  full  cooperation  between  the  public 
sector  and  private  enterprise  is  essential;  maximum  coordination  of  all 
Federal,  state,  and  locai  programs  is  required;  and  emphasis  is  given 
to  the  planning  process.     These  principles  tend  to  be  idealistic,  and 
difficulties  in  implementing  them  have  presented  various  degrees  of 
problems  in  the  various  districts.     Lack       local  initiative,  inter- 
county  squabbling,  interagency  coordination  problems,  and  poor  planning 

25 

all  have  produced  mixed  results  of  EDA  programs, 

EDA  also  suffers  from  a  problem  of  the  earlier  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  in  that  it  has  not  liad  adequate  funds  to  provide  signif- 
icant economic  development  in  many  areas.     Although  EDA  subscribed  to 
the  growth  center  approach,  many  of  those  areas  identified  for 
assistance  did  not  have  a  high  potential  for  growth.     A  final  criticism 
is  that  "greater  attention  to  investment  in  health,  education,  and 

training  of  the  labor  forces  in  lagging  areas  probably  would  be  more 

26 

effective  than  investing  in  sewer  and  water  lines."        This  nonhuman 
resource  development  orientation,  administered  through  a  regional  system 
of  economic  development  districts  having  no  regional  government  toward 
which  to  relate,  has  not  proved  effective  for  rural  areas.     The  urban 
areas  within  the  districts  have  the  most  influential  voices,  due  to  the 


25 

Chappell,  "The  Economic  Development  Administration's  Experience 
with  Economic  Development  and  Manpower  Planning  in  Rural  Areas." 

26 

Sar  A.  Levitan,  Garth  L.  Mangum,  and  Ray  Marshall,  Human  Resources 
and  Labor  Markets  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1972),  p.  538. 
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relatively  larger  constituencies  involved.     In  terms  of  rural  development, 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  have  had  very  limited  impact. 

The  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  also  is  an  investment-oriented 

piece  of  legislation  designed  to  provide  for  improving  the  economy  and 

27 

living  conditions  in  rural  America.        The  Act  authorized  grants  of  up 
to  $482  million  annually  for  such  diverse  measures  as  water  and  waste 
disposal  construction  and  planning,  development  planning,  industrial 
pollution  abatement,  industrial  park  facilities,  rural  community  fire 
protection,  and  rural  development  research  and  education.     In  1974, 
$163  million  was  appropriated  representing  about  34  percent  of  the  total 
authorization. 

Actual  expenditures  under  the  Act  have  been  even  lower.  Authorized 
expenditures  for  FY  1973-75  were  $397  million;  however,  only  33.5 
percent  ($133  million)  of  the  authorization  was  expended.    More  specifi- 
cally, in  1974  less  than  9  percent  ($34  million)  of  the  total  three-year 

28 

authorization  was  expended. 

There  are  those  who  would  argue  that  the  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1972  does  not  represent  an  effective  means  of  encouraging  development 
in  rural  areas.     The  Act  is  "farm"  oriented,  and  the  term  "rural" 
includes  many  institutions  and  activities  that  are  far  from  being 
exclusively  "farm."    The  Act  is  a  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA) 

27 

Information  was  obtained  from  U.S.     Congress,  1975  Revised  Guide 
to  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972.  A  Committee  Print,  93rd  Cong., 
2nd  sess.,  January  1,  1975  (Washington,  D. C. :  Government  Printing  Office, 
1975),  no.  41-664. 

28 

U.S.  Congress,  House,  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1972  —  Administration  and  Expenditures,  Hearings  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  94th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1975,  p.  188. 
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statute  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  USDA  is  the  agency  responsible 

for  administering  the  Act,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the 

provisions  of  the  Act  are  extensions  of  existing  USDA  programs  or  are 

29 

modeled  after  existing  programs.        The  Act  does  not  provide  for  the 

development  of  human  resources  as  an  integral  part  of  the  development 

process.     It  does  not  "contain  an  adequate  conceptual  framework  for  a 

30 

rural  development  policy."        As  stated  earlier,  it  is  an  investment- 
oriented  piece  of  legislation  reflecting  the  attitude  that  if  money  and 
facilities  are  poured  into  rural  areas,  development  will  take  care  of 
itself. 

The  Rural  South:  Potential  for  Development 
The  process  of  economic  development,  particularly  as  it  pertains  to 
efforts  to  increase  the  demand  for  labor  in  quantitative  terms  and  to 
alter  the  composition  of  labor  demand  in  qualitative  terms,  clearly 
raises  a  number  of  policy  questions  for  the  rural  South.     In  the  survey 
counties  and  throughout  most  of  the  rural  South,  economic  development 
is  viewed  as  a  panacea  to  current,  problems.     In  the  past  in  selecti.ve 
areas,  large  financial  disbursements  by  various  governmental  agencies 
have  had  an  important  impact  on  the  development  of  tlia  South.  Special 
regional  programs  such  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  have  had  (and  will  continue  to  have)  significant  impacts  on 
certain  southern  areas.     Growth  also  has  occurred  in  some  rural  areas 
adjacent  or  close  to  metropolitan  areas.     The  nature  and  type  of  growth 

'^^George  A.  Rold,  "The  Rural  Development  Act,"  in  Proceedings  of  & 
National  Conference  on  Rural  Development.  A  Committee  Print,  93rd  Cong. , 
1st  sess.,  January  2,  1974  (Washington,  D.C. :  Government  Printing  Office, 
1974),  no.  25-237,  p.  87. 

"^^Ray  Marshall,  Rural  Workers  in  Rural  Labor  Markets  (Salt  Lake 

City:  Olympus  Publishing  Co.,  1974),  p.  84... 
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are  sometimes  questioned  but,  in  general,  rural  residents  should 
benefit  from  an  influx  of  income. 

It  also  is  evident  from  the  data  generated  in  this  study  thait 
there  are  dif f ere-atial  possibilities  for  growth  in  many  southern  rural 
counties.     Counties  such  as  Dodge  County  and  Natchitoches  Parish  have 
much  more  potential,  relatively,  than  do  Starr  County  and  Sunflower 
County,  due  to  less  isolation  and  more  resources  (human,  physical,  and 
financial).     Despite  all  of  thi^,  the  evolving  literature  of  regional 
economics  stresses  the  reality  that  ia  many  rural  communities  significant 
private  economic  development  is  not  practical  gd ven  the  potential  for 
return  on  investment.     It  is  doubtful  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
businesses  and  industries  willing  to  locate  in  all  of  the  counties  in 
the  rural  South  exists  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  survey  data  of  this  study  would  show 
clearly  chat  the  available  labor  supply  in  the  rural  South  lacks  the 
education  and  training  to  meet  the  skill  requirements  of  many  average 
or  above  average  wage  industries.     These,  of  course,  are  precisely  the 
industries  envisioned  as  the  types  required  if  economic  development  is 
to  be  increased.    Low  wage  industries  need  little  additional  encourage- 
ment to  come  to  the  rural  South,  although  there  may  be  active 
competition  l^'tveen  individual  communities  to  land  a  particular  low 
wage  enterprise.     These  industries  do  provide  emplojonent  opportunities 
and  an  additional  source  of  income,  but  communities  are  unlikely  to 
become  significantly  better-off. 

The  issue  is  even  more  complex  than  simply  job  creation.     This  study 
shows  a  limited  pool  of  persons  who  could  at  present  benefit  from 
e,r:tensive  skill  training  or  retraining.     In  addition,  there  are  those 
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who  are  poor,  undereducated,  and  sick  and  wir^,  even  if  jobs  were 
available,  probably  would  not  get  th  m.    Hence,  a  serious  dilemma  or 
economic  development  in  the  rural  South  is  exposed.     Should  public 
policy  attempt  to  attract  industries  whose  occupational  requirements 
exceed  the  skill  levels  of  the  local  labor  supply?    The  result  would  be 
that  the  new  enterprises  would  import  many  skilled  workers  and  skim  off 
the  best  of  the  local  labor  force  for  the  remainder.  ,  Or  should  public 
policy  advocate  training  local  people  for  jobs  currently  not  available 
which,  in  some  instances,  will  not  materialize  in  the  near  future  for 
the  many  underdeveloped  rural  communities?    More  concisely,  the  problem 
is  that  human  resource  policies  will  not  help  the  rural  South  (as  a 
region)  if  there  are  no  jobs,  £.nd  jobs  do  not  help  if  there  is  no  human 
resource  development.    Human  resource  policies  have  helped  to  increase 
the  alternatives  available  to  residents  of  the  rural  South  (i.e., 
out-migration),  but  they  have  had  only  limited  success  in  terms  of 
linkages  to  economic  development.    Hence,  those  persons  remaining  behind 
in  the  rural  South  have  received  limited  benefits  from  such  policies. 

In  the  past,  skill  training  has  primarily  provided  to  persons  an 
escape  route  by  making  out-migration  an  alternative  to  "staying  behind." 
Such  an  alternative  should  continue  to  be  provided;  however,  it  should  be 
noted  that  continued  out-migration  inhibits  the  emergence  of  a  skilled 
pool  of  labor  as  a  possible  attracting  force  to  industry.    Hence,  for 
those  remaining,  government  transfer  payments  have  become  a  major  source 
of  income.    Most  who  convert  a  training  "potential"  into  a  skill  or 
vocation  leave,  and  the  rural  area  they  leave  is  convicted  of  being  a 
provider  of  a  second-rate  existence.     With  the  best  people  gone,  those 
who  remain  are  not  an  attraction  to  private  industry. 
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Limited  prospects  for  private  sector  development  and  a  large 
dependent  population  have  resulted  in  thie  continued  economic  lag  in 
many  parts  of  the  rural  South.     Significant  increases  in  government 
spending  and  goverrrment  public  works  programs  would  certainly  improve 
the  well-being  of  the  residents  and  the  depressed  areas  of  the  rural 
South.  •  Limited  resources  and  political  considerations  offset  the 
feasibility  of  such  action.     Furthermore,  rural  southern  interests 
(with  the  exception  of  agriculture)  have  few  champions  of  their  cause. 

Gi^j'en  limited  resources,  the  strategy  of  focusing  developmental 
activities  into  designated  growth  centers  has  been  posited  as  one  way 
of  solving  the  problem.     That  is  to  say,  funds  for  both  economic  and 
human  resource  development  would  be  concentrated  on  designated  interme- 
diate-sized cities  and  their  present  and  potential  labor  supply  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  rural  communities.     The  explicit  assumption  is 
that  the  lack  of  good  job  opportunities  in  many  rural  communities  may 
induce  people  to  migrate  to  those  growth  centers  where  the  jobs  and 
matching  training  will  be  available.     The  analog  of  this  approach  is 
that  little  would  probably  be  done  in  the  vast  rural  areas  that**  do  not 
have  rural  growth  centers  to  prevent  this  migration  from  occurring. 
Ideally,  relocation  allowances  would  be  Available  to  cushion  the 
financial  costs  of  moving  and  to  assist  in  the  settlement  of  a  designated 
area.     Similar  to  the  views  towards  out-migration,  this  strategy  argues 
that  rural  people  are  not  the  same  as  rural  areas  and  that  public  policy 
should  elect  to  serve  the  needs  of  people  when  a  choice  must  be  made. 

From  a  regional  view,  the  growth  center  strategy  has  much  appeal. 
But  from  a  local  community  or  county  perspective,  it  has  little  to  offer 
for  many  rural  areas  except  the  prospect  of  population  atrophy  and 
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cotonunity  decline.     There  is  little  likelihood,  for  instance,  that  the 
four  survey  counties  would  be  designated  as  growth  ce  *ters  if  objective 
economic  criteria  were  used  and  political  manipulation  were  not  involved 
in  the  decision  making  process.     It  is  precisely  because  of  the 
political  considerations  that  it  is  unlikely  that  a  growth  center 
strategy  .will  become  the  only  accepted  development  policy  of  this  nation. 
The  absence  of  relocation  allowances  from  the  available  array  of  publicly 
supported-  labor  market  policies  adopted  to  date  in  this  nation  is  no 
accident.     Politicians  are  loathe  to  support  policy  proposals  that 
encourage  the  exodus  from  established  political  districts  of  populations 
which  are,  in  fact,  the  basis  for  the  existing  political  jurisdictions. 
Accordingly,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  governmental  bodies  at  any 
le'/^al  will  ever  embrace  a  policy  that  simply  writes  off  the  future  of 
the  rural  population  no  matter  how  logical  the  objective  case  for  doing 
so  may  be  in  some  cases. 

As  the  recent  problems  of  urban  areas  have  revealed,  there  is  little 
to  be  gained,  from  a  social  standpoint,  by  a  strategy  of  encouraging 
large  numbers  of  poorly  trained  and  inadequately  educated  rural  persons 
to  gravitate  to  growth  centers.     The  life  style  changes  for  those  rural 
persons  who  would  have  to  adjust  to  an  urban  orientation  of  life  may 
not  be  desirable.     Further,  given  the  poor  preparation  of  many  rural 
workers,  there  is  little  assurance  that  receiving  communities  in  the 
South  would  be  supportive  of  such  relocation  efforts. 

As  for  the  economic  factors,  a  real  problem  of  growth  center 
strategy  is  that  it  can  be  successful  only  if  it  assumes  a  systems 
approach.     To  date,  most  of  the  concern  of  growth  center  policy  has 
dealt  with  physical  infrastructure  projects.     Little  attention  seems  to 
be- paid  to  the  need  to  integrate  the  strategy  of  encouraging  the 
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gravitation  of  pedple  to  these  regions  with  the  necessity  of  preparing 
the  receiving  communities  to  accommodate  these  new  immigrants.  More 
than  job  creation  is  involved.    Housing  arrangements,  transportation 
facilities,  health  services,  and  educational  needs  are  only  some  of  the 
major  concerns  that  must  be  addressed  before  much  support  can  be  given 
to  the  conctpt.     Unfortunately,  most  of  the  rationale  for  the  growth 
center  strategy  is  restricted  Co  its  industrialization  potential.  By 
the  same  token,  the  growth  center  strategy  offers  nothing  for  the  people 
who  do  not  move. 

In  an  effort  to  cope  with  reality  and  at  the  same  time  search  for 
an  acceptable  policy  alternative,  this  study  questions  the  growth  center 
strategy.     For  many  rural  communities,  significant  'economic  development 
simply  will  not  occur.     Some  low  wage  industries  seeking  to  escape  the 
high  cpsts  of  production  in  urban  areas  may  settle  at  least  temporarily 
in  some  southern  rural  communities,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  offer 
broader  job  opportunities  or  higher  income. 

Federal  policy,  in  attempting  to  stimulate  development,  could  play 
a  pragmatic  role.    Where  exceptional  cases  arise  in  which  either  state 
or  local  efforts  are  successful  in  enticing  above-average  wage  paying 
enterprises  to  locate  in  the  rural  South,  Federal  funds  should  be 
available  to  cover  the  full  cost  of  adapting  the  local  labor  to  the 
needed  skill  requirements.    And  should  a  local  enterprise  consider 
expansion.  Federal  funds  to  cover  the  costs  of  institutional  and  on-the- 
job  training  of  local  workers  should  be  immediately  available.  An 
expanded  role  for  the  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA)  is  essential. 
The  SBA  is  cur:   ntly  restricted  from  making  loans  to  assist  expansion 
of  existing  businesses.     On-the-job  training  for  small  businesses  — 
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either  those  that  are  expanding  or  that  are  newly  created  —  should  be 
available  at  all  times.  ^aIso,  special  attention  should  be  given  to 
small  minority  business  enterprises.     The  role  of  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  (or  some  similar  type  of  governmental  body)  in  rural  areas 
should  be  focused  on  a  supportive  mission.    When  a  community  has 
succeeded  in  attracting  an  employer  to  its  locality,  EDA  should  provide 
housing  assistance,  transportation  development,  and  aid  for  the  develop- 
ment of  public  services. 

As  matters  now  stand  in  the  rural  South,  efforts  to  diversify  local 
economies  from  their  historic  domination  by  agriculture  have  fallen  into 
the  purview  of  local  business  and  government  officials.  Economic 
development  in  some  rural  southern  areas  is  favored  by  these  people  as 
an  abstract  concept  as  long  as  it  can  be  controlled.     These  local  groups 
usually  do  not  wish  to  see  prevailing  power  relationships  between 
individuals  and  groups  altered.     They  fear  unions.     They  only  wish  to 
see  certain  industries  that  are  interested  in  absorbing  available  labor 
surpluses  (e.g.,  minority  group  women  who  come  into  the  community). 
Therefore,  it  makes  little  sense  to  vest  responsibility  for  change  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  it. 

Alternative  proposals  to  the  problem  can  only  be  conjectured.  One 
possibility  rests  with  the  establishment  of  community  development 
corporations  (CDCs) .     Some  experimentation  with  this  concept  is  being 
carried  out  in  a  fifteen  county  area  of  the  Mississippi  Delta.  Such 
activities  should  be  carefully  and  objectively  monitored.  These 
corporations  enable  local  people  to  achieve  ownership  and  control  over 
business  enterprises  that  they  create  or  can  attract.     This  approach 
escapes  the  domination  of  the  local  power  structure  which  favors  only 
controlled  industrialization.    By  transcending  political  boundaries  in 
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their  membership  and  operations,  the  development  corporations  avoid 

the  parochialism  of  a  single  municipality  or  county.     In  the  rural  South, 

CDCs  also  have  the  advantage  of  drawing  upon  the  increasing  feelings 

of  racial  pride  among  Blacks  and  Chicanos.     Because  of  the  unique  nature 

of  its  diverse  racial  population,  the  rural  South  is  in  a  position  to 

tap  the  strength  and  solidarity  that  is  a  part  of  a  growing  racial 

awareness  among  groups  who  have  long  been  supressed. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  study  indicates  that  the  CDC  approach  has 

conceptual  drawbacks  which  may  limit  its  effectiveness.     The  most  obvious 

problem  (especially  if  the  scale  is  enlarged  to  include  any  sizable 

portion  of  the  rural  South)  is  the  source  of  funds.     It  is  unlikely  that 

a  poor  population  can  raise  sufficient  funds  to  engage  in  any  large 

enterprises  that  would  represent  a  step  toward  real  economic  development. 

It  also  is  unrealistic  to  believe  that  strongly  established  vested 

interests-  are  likely  to  do  nothing  if  a  CDC  should  begin  to  compete 

actively  for  local  labor  or  local  markets.     Given  the  severe  capital 

restraints,  a  CDC  would  have  difficulty  entering  into  a  national  market. 

This  means  that  it  is  likely  to  be  dependent  entirely  upon' local  demand, 

which,  by  definition,  is  likely  to  be  limited  in  size  and  purchasing 

power.     Therefore,  the  CDC  approach  may  be  limited  as  a  general  approach 

to  economic  development.     The. strength  of  CDCs  appears  to  be  more  one. 

of  community  involvement  than  community  development.     It  is  hoped, 

however,  that  CDCs  as  well  as  rural  cooperatives  will  be  tried.     In  some 

localities,  their  success  may  lead  to  other  steps  forward. 

The  economic  development  of  the  rural  South  may  well  have  to  wait 

until  the  nation  itself  decides  upon  a  firm  policy  toward  broad  scale 

rural  development'.     There  are  limits  to  the  extent  of  urbanization  that 

are  desirable  for  a  nation.     Eventually,  attention  must  turn  to  the 
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importance  of  striking  a  balance  between  urban  and  rural  life.  Until 
then.  It  Is  likely  that  the  thrust  of  Federal  policy  should  be  to  assist 
In  a  purely  supportive  manner  the  local  and  state  efforts  to  attract 
industries •     In  a  larger  context,  it  may  be  necessary  to  rely  upon 
income  maintenance  and  job  creation  measures  to  help  "those  left  behind" 
until  such  time  as  a  national  rural  development  policy  is  enunciated. 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  8 
FARM  WORKERS  IN  THE  RURAL  SOUTH 


The  decline  in  importance  of  the  agricultural  sector  as  a  source 
of  employment  in  the  South  has  been  well  documented.     The  counties 
surveyed  for  this  study  reflect  the  changing  position  of  agriculture, 
and  analyses  of  their  economies  help  to  highlight  the  continuing 
problems  of  agricultural  workers. 

Census  data  for  1950  showed  that  agricultural  occupations  accounted 
for  52  percent  of  total  employment  in  the  four  survey  counties.  By 
^     1970  their  share  had  declined  to  13  percent.    Data  in  table  8-9  reveal 
that  the  decline  was  large  in  all  counties,  with  Sunflower  having  by  far 
the  greatest  numerical  decline,  although  Natchitoches  had  the  largest 
percentage  decline.     In  Dodge  and  Sunflower  counties  the  reduction  in 
agricultural  employment  resulted  from  a  significant  reduction  in  the 
total  labor  force  as  well  as  from  reduced  jobs  in  agriculture. 

In  addition  to  declining  agricultural  employment  there  has  been  a 
dramatic  reduction  in  the  number  of  farms  and  in  the  percentage  of 
agricultural  workers  who  run  their  o\m  farms.    This  is  particularly 
evident  in  Sunflower  and  Dodge  counties  and  in  Natch^.toches  Pari55h. 
Blacks  have  tended  to  lose  the  most  in  terms  of  both  emplo3mient  and  farm 
ownership.    At  the  same  time,  the  average  farm  size  has  been  increasing. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  agriculture  is  no  longer 
important  to  the  rural  South.    As  the  four  study  counties  illustrate, 
agriculture  still  accounts  for  an  important  share  of  total  employment 
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(see  table  8-9).    The  value  of  f^trn  output  remains  substantial  and  in 
Natchitoches  Parish  actually  doubled  from  1950  to  1970.    The  number  of 
acres  of  land  in  the  four  counties  as  a  whole  used  for  agricultural 
purposes  increased  from  1950  to  1970  in  spite  of  the  tremendous 
employment  declines  in  agriculture. 


Table  8-9 

Agricultural  Employ^^nt         Four  Survey  Counties 
1950  and  1970 
(Number  ^nd  Percent) 


County 

Number 

-^nPercent  of- 
Total 

Emploj^ent 

Number 

Percent  of 

Total 
Emplojraient 

Percent 
Change 

Dodge 

2,454 

39 

488 

8 

-80 

Natchitoches 

3,984 

39 

606 

6 

-84 

Starr 

1,358 

43 

955 

23 

-29 

Sunflower 

10,944 

65 

1,853 

18 

-83 

Total 

18,740 

52 

3,902 

13 

-79 

SOURCE:    U.S.    Department  of  Connnerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Census  of  Population:  1950  General^^cial  and  Economic  Characteristics, 
Final  Reports  PC(1)-C24  Mississippi-  PC(1)-C11  Georgia;  PC(1)-C20 
Louisiana;  and  PC(1)-C45  Texas;  and  U.S.    Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population:  1970  General  Social  and 
Economic  Characteristics.  Final  Reports  PC(1)-C11  Georgia;  PC(1)-C20 
Louisiana;  PC(1)-C24  Mississippi;  ^nd  PC(1)-C45  Texas. 


Although  the  changes  in  agriculture  have  been  significant  in  the 
past  several  decades,  agricultural  ^rkers  still  find  themselves  in  an 
economically  disadvantageous  position  relative  to  the  average  nonagri- 
cultural  worker.     The  household  su^^^gy  conducted  as  part  of  this  study 
helps  to  illustrate  the  nature  and  ditnensions  of  problems  faced  by 
agricultural  workers. 

.    Characteristics  of  Agricultural  Workers 
Of  the  survey  respondents,  457  persons  were  in  agricultural  occupa- 
tions at  the  time  of  the  survey.    They  represented  14  percent  of  the 
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total  labor  force.    The  majority  of  these  workers  were  located  in 
Sunflower  and  Starr  counties.    Table  8-10  figures  show  that  agricultural 
workers  were  more  likely    to  be  men  than  was  true  for  the  entire  work 
force.     There  also  was  a  tendency  for  agricultural  workers  to  be  older 
than  average  for  all  workers. 


Table  8-10 

Selected  Characteristics  of  Agricultural 
and  All  Workers  16  Years  of  Age  and  Older 
(Percent) 


Agricultural 
Workers 

All 
Workers 

Race 

Anglo 

33.0 

47.0 

Chicano 

34.6 

24.0 

Black 

32.4 

29.0 

Sex 

Men 

91.7 

63.6 

Women 

8.3 

36.4 

Age 

16-24 

17.9 

19.6 

25-34 

21.0 

22.8 

35-44 

15.8 

20.1 

45-54 

18.2 

i9.6 

55-64 

19.9 

14.3 

65  and  over 

7.2 

3.6 

Total  (number) 

(457) 

(3,164) 

It  is  significant,  as  an  example  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  agriculture  in  the  rural  South,  that  only  18.6  percent  of  the 
agricultural  workers  sui^veyed  actually  lived  on  a  farm.     Eighty  percent 
did  live  outside  an  incorporated  area. 

There  were  319  household  heads  (10  percent  of  the  total)  employed 

in  agricultural  professions  in  the  study  sample.    An  additional  111 
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household  heads  did  farm  work  some  time  during  the  twelve  months  prior 
to  the  survey  date.     Table  8^11  contains  selected  characteristics  for 
household  heads  who  did  farm  work*    The  differences  in  race,  sex,  and 
age  between  household  heads  who  were  farm  workers  and  those  who  were 


Table  8--11 

Selected  Characteristics  of  Household  Heads  Employed  During 
1973  by  Farm  Work  and  No  Farm  Work 
(Percent) 


Farm  Work  No  Farm  Work 


Race 

Anglo                -  17.7  55.2 

Black                                                 -  38.7  19.1 

Chicano  43.5  25.7 

Sex 

Men  93.3  82.1 

Women  6.7  17.9 

Age 

16-24  8.5  7.9 

25-34  21.2  20.9 

35-44  23.5  20.9 

45-54  20.7  23.6 

55-64  13.0  19.7 

65  and  over  8.1  7.0 

Family  size 

1-2  22.9  37.7 

3-4  27.8  37.0 

5-6  23.8  17.5 

7-8  14.3  5.0 

8  or  more  11.2  2.8 

Education 

0-8  years  74.0  34.9 

9-12  years  20.9  45.4 

13  or  more  5.1  19.7 

Job  Training 

Received  9.4  20.2 

Did  not  receive  90.6  79.8 

Total  (number)  (434)  (1,706) 
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not  are  similar  to  those  previously  discussed  for  all  agricultural 

workers.    From  the  standpoint  of  income  needs,  the  large  family  size 

of  many  farm  families  reflected  by  the  data  in  table  8-11  is  significant. 

However,  the  level  of  education  and  training  of  farm  workers  indicated 

by  the  data  is  a  strong  basis  for  suspecting  that  the  income  position 

of  farm  workers  is  inferior  relative  to  that  of  nonfarm  workers.  Three 

characteristics  are  similar  to  what  has  been  found  by  previous  studies 
31 

of  farm  workers. 

The  characteristics  just  discussed,  when  examined  carefully, 
strongly  justify  the  position  that  farm  workers  could  be  expected  to 
have  lower  income  and  earnings  than  nonfarm  workers.     The  results  of 
this  study  bear  out  this  presumption.    Table  8-12  contains  income  data  for 
households  headed  by  a  farm  worker  and  those  headed  by  a  nonfarm  worker. 
The  distribution  of  income  is  obviously  skewed  in  favor  of  nonfarm 
workers,  with  almost  70  percent  (67.9)  of  all  farm  households  having 
incomes  below  $5,000  compared  to  31.5  percent  of  nonfarm  households. 
The  average  income  was  $5,364  for  farm  households  and  $8,823  for  nonfarm. 

A  variety  of  factors,  including  hourly  earnings  and  weeks  worked, 
help  explain  these  results.    The  average  hourly  earnings  of  household 
heads  employed  in  agriculture  was  $2.13  compared  with  an  average  of 
$3.20  for  all  other  occupations.    Almost  50  percent  (46.4)  of  the 
household  heads  employed  in  agriculture  earned  less  than  $1.60;  another 
35  percent  earned  between  $1.60  and  $2.00.     The  comparative  figures  for 
other  occupations  were  11.7  percent  and  12.8  percent,  respectively. 
Most  farm  workers  whose  earnings  exceed  $5.00  per  hour  were  among  the 
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See,  for  example,  C.  E.  Bishop,  Farm  Labor  in  the  United  States 
(New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1967);  and  Ray  Marshall,  Rural 
Workers  in  Rural  Labor  Markets  • 
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Table  8-12 


Household  Income  in  1973  for 
Farm  and  Nonf arm  Workers 
(Percent) 


Farm 

Nonfarm 

0  0 

Z. 

1,000-1,999 

16.0. 

6.5 

2,000-2,999 

17.6 

6.7 

3,000-3,999 

19.8 

8.7 

o.X 

7.4 

5,000-5,999 

8.3 

8.7 

6,000-6,999 

5.2 

8.0 

7,000-7,999 

4.3 

6.4 

8,000-8,999 

2.4 

6.4 

9,000-9,999 

2.6 

5.8 

10,000-14,999 

4.8 

20.2 

15,000-24,999 

1.9 

10.6 

25,000  and  over 

2.6 

2.5  . 

Total  (number) 

(420) 

(1,630) 

13  percent  of  the  total  employed  in  agriculture  who  own  their  farm. 
In  other  words,  87  percent  did  agricultural  work  for  someone  else. 

In  addition  to  earning  less  per  hour,  agricultural  workers  had  a 
high  probability  of  working  less  during  the  year  than  other  workers. 
Table  8-13  shows  the  distribution  of  weeks  worked  for  farm  and  nonfarm 
workers.     Obviously,  the  seasonal  nature  of  farm  work  had  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  yearly  work  time  of  agricultural  workers.     Over  40  percent 
(42.3)  worked  less  than  36  weeks  in  1973.    Although  many  did  not  seek 
employment  outside  agriculture  in  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  lost  work 
time,  nearly  50  percent  of  all  agricultural  workers  worked  at  least  one 
week  during  1973  in  some  other  type  of  job. 

Several  other  factors  provide  additional  insight  into  the  economic 

problems  of  agricultural  households.     Few  were  able  to  supplement  their 
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Table  8-13 


Weeks  Worked  in  1973  for 
Farm  and  Nonfarm  Workers 
(Percent) 


Weeks  Worked 

Farm 

Nqnfarm 

1-8 

7.2 

'     2.6  V 

9-16 

9.2 

3.3  ■ 

17-24 

9.2 

2.8 

25-34 

17.6 

5.6  ■ 

35-44 

9.0 

■■'  7.1 

45-48 

9.8 

5.9 

49-52 

38.3 

72.7 

Total  (number) 

(430) 

(lv704) 

earnings  by  a  second  job  (3.9  percent),  although  those  in  other  occupa- 
tions also  had  difficulty  in  ttiis  respect  (5.6  percent  had  a  second  job). 
There  also  was  less  likelihood  of  additional  income  from  spouse's 
earnings.    In  only  9.2  percent  of  the  households  headed  by  a  farm  worker 
was  the  spouse  employed,  compared  with  30.4  percent  of  other  households. 

,  In  general,  the  inferior  economic  position  of  households  headed  by 
an  agricultural  worker  can  be  explained  relatively  easily.  Unfortunately, 
the  prospects  for  relative  improvement  are  not  bright. 

Prospects  for  Improvement 
Farmworkers  suffer  from  lack  of  education  and  lack  of  skills,  fron 
a  lack  of  job  opportunities,  and  from  low  wages.    In  other  word«,  their 
major  problems  generally  are  the  same  as  those  of  all  workers  in  the 
rural  South,  only  more  intensive.     There  have  been  recommendations 
that  more  training  is  needed  in  farm  related  occupations  and  that 

32 

increased  access  of  "small  farmers"  to  land  ownership  is  desirable. 

32Mar shall.  Rural  Workers  in  Rural  Labor  Markets. 
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Certainly  the  results  of  this  scudy  are  in  agreement  with  such 
recommendations.    However,  neither  course  wjJ.1  prove  to  i)e  a  major 
avenue  for  improvement  among  farm  workers.    The  depressed  wages  in 
agriculture,  the  continuing  decline  in  farm  ownership^     as  well  as  the 
35  percent  greater  average  size  of  farm  families,  all  indicate  that 
alternatives  to  agricultural  employment  are  needed.     Although  the 
extension  of  the  $2.30  per  hour  minimum  wage,  if  enforced  more 
rigorously  than  appears  to  have  been  true  in  the  past,  will  bring  some 
improvement,  it  alone  will  not  solve  the  problems.     Nor  will  skill 
upgrading  for  agricultural  jobs  which  are  not  there.     In  short, 
although  it  may  be  possible  to  Improve  the  general  situation  in  the 
agricultural  sector  of  the  rural  South,  there  will  continue  to  be  an 
outflow  of  people  from  this  sector  for  many  years  to  come.  Clearly, 
the  agricultural  sector  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  major  area  for 
general  improvement  in  the  rural  South. 
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CHAPTER  9 
CHICANOS:    MIGRANTS  AND  NONMIGRANTS 


The  Inclusion  of  Texas  in  the  analysis  of  southern  rural  labor 
markets  introduces  a  second  major  racial  minority  in  addition  to  Blacks 
namely,  the  Mexican  Americans.    This  group,  increasingly  referred  to  as 
Chicanos,  represents  a  significant  proportion  of  the  population  of 
Texas."''    The  1970  Census  placed  the  number  of  Spanish-surnamed 
Americans  in  Texas  at  1,663,000  people  (or  14.9  percent  of  the  state's 
population).     In  response  to  criticism  that  this  figure  understated 
the  actual  magnitude  of  this  group,  the  1970  Census  also  collected 
data  on  a  new  group  called  Spanish  Language-Spanish  Surname  (SL-SS) 
The  SL-SS  designation  includes  all  the  Spanish  surname  persons  plus 
all  other  persons  in  families  in  which  the  mother  tongue  of  the  family 
head  or  wife  was  Spanish.    Using  the  SL-SS  designation,  the  1970  Census 
numbered  the  group  at  2,060,000  (or  18.4  percent)  of  the  population 
of  Texas.     The  actual  number  of  the  group  undoubtedly  is  higher  than 
these  official  figures  due  to  acknowledged  problems  of  statistical 
undercount  that  have  plagued  Census  counts  of  groups  with  inordinately 


In  a  news  release  by  Commissioner  Vincente  T.  Ximenes  of  the  U.S. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  dated  May  28,  1970,  the  Com- 
missioner stated:     "The  word  Chicano  is  being  used  by  Mexican-Americans 
of  the  Nation.     The  word  is  not  new  and,  in  fact,  we  used  it  to  identify 
thu      ople  of  the  small  rural  villages  many  years  ago.    It  -  ig-^  derived  . 
from  the  word  Mexicano.     I  favor  its  usage/' 
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large  number^  of  \^''  ^"''''"'e  ip^ivldUals         families.^  ' 

For  a  v^i-iety  °^  '^^^Sons,  '^^'^^  extgt  no  reliable  long-term  statis- 
tical indices  on  C^^^^^^  econof"^*^  P^^^te^ns'    The  Census  "figures  are 
useful  only  ^ii»c%  eV^*^         ^^^0         1970  censuses  incorporated 

slight  changes  fir^^  ^^^^^itioO^  "^^'^  in  1950.^    With  regard  to  urbaniza- 
tion, the  19^0  ^enguS^^  ^^'^icated  'hat  Anglos  were  more  urban- 
ized in  the  ^ot^thv'^^^  Vef^  Chicanos.    The  1970  Census,  however, 
showed  that  Qbl-^^^^         overt^^^"^<i  Considerably  surpassed  Anglos 
in  their  deg^.^^       "^^^^Zatli?** '         Tejcag,  the  1970  Census  showed  that 
84  percent  o^  tli^  ^l^icanQ  p^^p^J-ation  resided  in  urban  areas,  whereas 
only  78  perc^ijt^  cs^         ^8lo  pfP"^^^ion  ^id.    Furthermore,  the  rural 
nonfarm  and  jjui^aj.          ^^rcent^Ses  for  Anglo  residency  in  1970  were  17 
percent  and  ^  pejrC^^^'  '^^spect^'^^^'^'  fo*  C^lcanos,  they  were  14  percent 
and  2  percent;^  X^$'^  ^^ly. 

The  rap^.cJ  xnrtJ^^^^^^W  ot         ^^i^ano  Population  is  somewhat 
deceptive,  "^^^  of  tt»^>^^tios       colonias  which  house 

Chlcano  farm  ^a^M^^  slU^^  teen  engulfed  by  urban  sprawl, 

vhereas  they  v^r^  ^''''^  ^^t^ni^^^  coTn„^„^^^^3  ^^^ggified  as  rural.  In 
addition,  be^^^as^  short^^^  °^  water  over  vast  stretches  of  land, 

it  is  often  t:b^  ^^^^  '^^t:  ^^^^J.  workers  i„  Texas  (and  throughout  the 


^For  ex^iopl^.  f  th^^•  B^^f         ^he  Census  revised  upwards  in  1974 
its  1970  est^io^t^  ?  to  5  ^^xl^f"  °''^%in  population  by  40  percent—from 

4.5  million  ^e^^^^^ ^xx.^^xl^  ^^^^n  the^^o^^;.         '^^^if^""  "P^^^^^^'^f 
an  estimate        th^  reaM^"^t  i^if  ^.^^^0  figures.    There  was  no  revi- 
sion in  the  ^t^t^  SepartS'^s-^f  aggregate  estimate  for  the 
nation.    See ^,8.  ^^X^^^r.^  o\  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Persons 

of  Spanish  Origin  |o,  no  ^^i^^Mnua?'  ^7a''^  P°P"^^<=^°" 
Reports,  ser^^^g  J>'"^  '  259,  ^  19/*. 

^For  an  e3*Pi.^^^AieJ.°f  tl^^      f^^^'^on^^  problem,  see  Leo  Grebler 
al.,  '^iS^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^J^^  ^^^^  Free  Press,  1973), 
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Southwest)  live  in  urban  areas  but  work  In  rural  areas  for  some  portion 
of  the  year.    In  Texas,  for  Instance,  39  percent  of  the  Chlcanos  over 
age  16  who  were  employed  in  agriculture  in  1970  resided  in  urban  areas. 
Part  of  the  explanation  of  this  inordinately  high  percentage,  which  is 
a  unique  characteristic  of  the  Chicano  work  force,  is  the  fact  that  many 
migratory  farm  workers  use  urban  areas  as  their  home  addresses.     It  is  to 
this  home  base  that  they  return  during  off-season  winter  months.  Another 
contributing  factor  is  that  in  Texas  farm  ownership  (or  farm  tenancy)  by 
Chicanos  historically  has  been  very  low.     In  1970,  only  19  percent  of 
the  Chicano  labor  force  over  age  16  who  wer^  employed  in  agriculture 
actually  resided  on  farms  (the  comparable  figure  for  Anglos  was  48  per- 
cent) . 

With  this  urban  dimension  of  rural  employment  clearly  in  mind,  a 
study  of  the  rural  aspects  of  Chicano  labor  market  experience  can  proceed. 
As  with  all  major  racial  groups  in  the  United  States,  the  Chicano  rural 
population  contains  many  of  the  most  extreme  examples  of  impoverishment, 
dependency,  and  disadvantagement • 

In  the  present  study,  Starr  County,  Texas,  was  chosen  to  portray 
the  rural  labor  market  experience  of  Chicanos  and  to  represent  a  seg- 
ment of  the  South.     Starr  County  was  the  poorest  county  in  Texas  and 
among  the  30  poorest  counties  in  the  United  States  in  1970.  Although 
all  four  survey  counties  have  high  degrees  of  impoverishment ,  the  rural 
economy  of  Starr  County,  Texas,  stood  out  as  the  lowest  with  respect  to 
income.    The  comparative  mean  values  of  the  total  income  by  county  for 
household  heads,  other  family  members,  and  combined   families  are 
presented  in  table  9-1. 

With  a  Chicano  population  in  excess  of  98  percent,  the  Starr  County 
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Table  9-1 


Intercounty    Comparison  of  Total  Income  of  Heads 
of  Households,  Other  Family  Members,  and  Total 
Family  Income,  1973 


County 

Mean  Value 

Mean  Value 

Mean  Value 

of  Total 

or  Total  

of  Total 

Income  of 

Income  of  All 

Family 

Household 

Other  Members 

Income 

Head 

of  Household 

($) 

($) 

Dodge 

6,209.35 

1,459.13 

7,771.79 

Natchitoches 

4,820.86 

1,335.47 

6,166.59 

Sunflower 

4,627.54 

1,346.82 

6,023.05 

Starr 

4,126.38 

1,277.86 

5,408.98 

Mean  of  all 

counties 

4,953.87 

1,356.72 

6,252.13 

experience  can  serve  to  illustrate  both  the  similarities  to  and  the 
differences  of  Chicano  rural  experience  from  that  of  other  racial  groups 
in  the  rural  South.    This  chapter  also  will  examine  some  of  the  unique 
factors  that  affect  Chicano  economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas-- such  as 
migrant  farm  workers  and  the  proximity  of  the  Mexican  border.    The  chapter 
will  not  attempt  to  repeat  the  general  analysis  of  Starr  County  data 
contained  in  earlier  chapters  of  this  study. 

The  Rural  Labor  Market  of  South  Texas 
Segments  of  the  Labor  Force 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  rural  labor  market  of  South 

Texas  is  the  presence  of  a  sizable  number  of  migratory  workers.    Much  has 

been  written  about  migratory  workers  while  they  are  "on-the-road"  away 
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from  their  home  bases.    It  undoubtedly  is  true  that  the  higher  national 
visibility  of  migrant  farm  workers  (who  compose  only  about  5  percent  of 
the  nation's  agricultural  labor  force)  relative  to  that  of  nonmigrant 
farm  workers  has  contributed  to  the  disproportionately  greater  amount  of 
public  policy  attention  paid  to  migrant  workers.    A  special  feature  of 
this  research  has  been  ;he  opportunity  to  study  the  economic  activity 
and  characteristics  of  migrant  workers  in  their  home  base  as  well  as 
to  separate  the  characteristics  of  the  migrant  and  nonmigrant  populations 
for  the  purpose  of  comparisons. 

Of  the  810  household  heads  interviewed  in  Starr  County,  461  (or  56.9 
percent)  were  reported  in  the  labor  force  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 
For  the  purpose  of  analysis,  the  households  heads  can  be  divided  into 
three  distinctly  separate  groups: 

1.  Household  heads  of  current  migrant  families  in  the  labor  force 
(this  category  comprised  17  percent  of  the  total  survey  house- 
holds during  the  off-season  winter  months  while  they  were  in 
Starr  County) . 

2.  Household  heads  of  nonmigrant  families  who  were  in  the  Starr 
County  labor  force  year-round  (this  category  comprised  48 
percent  of  the  total  survey  households). 

3.  Household  heads  who  were  not  in  the  labor  force  (this  category 
comprised  34  percent  of  the  total  survey  households). 

As  might  be  expected,  the  household  heads  not  in  the  labor  force  were 
considerably  older  than  the  other  two  sectors,  which  had   identical  mean 
ages   and  approximately  the  same  age  distributions  (see  table  9-2). 
The  fact  that  the  category  of  household  heads  who  were  not  in  the  labor 
force  accounted  for  34  percent  of  the  total  households  indicates  a 
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large  dependent  population  of  older  adults  in  the  rural  economy. 


Table  9-2 


Age  Distribution  of  Household  Heads  by 
Major  Segments,  197A 
(Percent) 


Years  of 

Age  of 
Household 
Head 

Migrant 
nuuociioxu 
Heads 

NonTiilgrant 

Heads  in  the 
Labor  Force 

Noiunl  grant 

nuuociiuxu    lie  a  uo 

Not  in  the 
Labor  Force 

13-18 

.0 

.3 

.0 

19-24 

8.5 

5.4 

.7  * 

25-44 

39.7 

46.4 

11.1 

45-64 

,47.5 

42.6 

23.7 

65-99 

4.3 

5.4 

64.6 

Mean  age 

44  years 

44  years 

64  years 

Of  the  141  household  heads  who  reported  that  they  had  been  migrant 
workers  in  the  past  year,  63  percent  were  in  the  labor  force  of  Starr 
County  during  their  off-season.     For  purposes  of  comparative  analysis, 
the  labor  force  of  Starr  County  is  divided  in  table  9-3  between  those 

Table  9-3 


Employment  Status  of  Starr  County  Labor  Force  by 
Migrant  and  Nonmigrant  Household  Heads,  1974/ 

(Percent) 


Labor  Market 

Migrant 

Nonmigrant 

Sector 

Household 

Household  Heads 

Heads 

in  the  Labor 

Force 

Employed 

70.8 

95.9 

Unemployed 

29.2 

4.1 
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workers  who  had  been  migrants  in  the  past  year  and  those  who  had  not. 
Clearly,  the  migrant  household  heads  were  far  less  likely  to  find  a 
job  than  were  the  nonmigrant  household  heads.    The  unemployment  rate  of 
migrant  job  seekers  was  over  7  times  that  of  nonmigrant  job  seekers. 
In  fac  J  unemployed  migrant  household  heads  accounted  for  60  percent 
of  the  unemployed  in  the  county. 

The  proportion  of  female  heads  of  households  was  approximately  the 
same  for  migrant  household  heads  (8.5  percent  female  headed)  and  non- 
migrant  household  heads  in  the  labor  force  (10 • 3  percent  female  headed). 
The  percentage  of  female  headed  households  who  were  in  the  "not  in  the 
labor  force"  category  was  47.0  percent. 

The  marital  status  of  the  three  groups  shows  that  the  incidence  of 


marriage  among  migrant  and  nonmigrant  households  in  the  labor  force 
was  virtually  identical  (see  table  9-4).    The  "not  in  the  labor  force" 
group  shows  a  high  number  of  single  household  heads  (i.e.,  widows, 
widowers,  divorcees,  bachelors,  and  spinsters). 


Table  9-4 


Marital  Status  of  Major  Household  Sectors, 
Starr  Count};  Texas,  1973 
(Percent) 


Marital 
Status 


Migrant 
Household 
Heads 


Nonmigrant 
Household 


Nonmigrant 
Household  Heads 


Heads  in  the 
Labor  Force 


Not  in  the 
Labor  Force 


Married 


85.5 


85.1 


46.2 


Single  (i.e., never  married, 
widowed  or  divorced)  1 


13.5 


13.2 


52.0 


Separated 


.01 


1.3 


.1.8 


\ 

\ 
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With  respect  to  the  labor  marl^et  activity  of  spouses,  the  survey 
data  for  Starr  County  show  a  very  Xou  labor  force  participation  rate  for 
all  household  divisions  (see  table  9^5).    The  figures  are  consistent 
with  other  findings  that  Chicano  womeft  (i.e.,  Chicanas)  have  the  lowest 
labor  force  participation  rate  of  any  major  racial  or  ethnic  group  in 
the  American  labor  force. ^    Th®  lov  participation  rate  of  spouses  in 
the  labor  market  magnifies  the  impo^^tance  of  data  on  household  heads  as 
the  most  consequential  descriptor  of  economic  behavior  and  welfare  for 
the  Chicano  family. 


Table  9-5 

Labor  Force  Status  of  Spouses  of  Household  Heads 
Starr  County,  Texas,  1974 
(Percent) 


Migrant 

Household 
Heads 


Employed  10.7 
Unemployed  0.0 
Not  ill  the  labor  force  89.3 


Nonmigrant. 
Household 
Heads  in  the 
Labor  Force 


Nonmigrant 
Household 
Heads  Not  in  the 
Labor  Force 


21.8 
0.3 
77.9 


2.9 

0.4 
9fi.7 


The  only  remaining  category  of  possible  labor  force  participants 
includes  those  over  age  16  who  are  neither  household  heads  nor  spouses. 
These  could  be  either  unrelated  or  x;.eXated  family  members.    Of  the  former 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  "Sp^^ish  Speaking  Americans:  Their 
Manpower  Problems  and  Opportunities,'*  Manpower  Report  of  the  President, 
1973  (Washington:    Government  Printing  Office,  1973),  p.  97. 
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only  12  families  reported  anyone  other  than  a  family  member  living  with 
them.    Of  the  people  over  16  years  of  age  who  were  neither  household 
heads  nor  spouses,  24.7  percent  were  in  the  labor  force.    Of  those, 
19  percent  were  unemployed.    Presumably,  most  of  these  persons  were 
older  children  still  living  at  home. 
Population  Stability 

The  long-time  stability  of  the  rural  population  of  Starr  County 
is  shown  in  table  9-6.    A  significant  proportion  of  each  of  the  three 
population  segments  has    resided  in  the  county  for  over  50  years. 
Despite  the  fact  that  long-time  residency  is  a  major  population  charac- 
teristic, it  is  also  true  that  the  population  of  Starr  County  has 
increased  steadily  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.    The  major  cause  for 
this  growth  has  been  the  infusion  of  immigrants  from  Mexico.  This 
iiranigration  presents  a  number  of  unique  problems  to  public  policy  makers 
that  make  solutions  to  rural  poverty  in  Starr  County  more  complex  than 
elsewhere. 
Wages  and  Income 

In  all  of  the  rural  counties  surveyed,  wages  were  virtually  the 
sole  source  of  earned  income.    But  there  was  considerable  variation 
among  the  four  rural  counties  in  the  mean  hourly  wage  received  by 
household  heads.    As  shown  in  table  9-7,  Starr  and  Sunflower  counties 
had  identical  mean  wage  rates,  which  were  considerably  below  those  of 
both  Dodge  and  Natchitoches.     In  Starr  County  there  was  a  considerable 
difference  between  the  mean  wage  rate  received  by  nonmigrants  and 
migrants  who  were  working  in  the  off-season  in  Starr  County.  Obviously, 
the  migrants  did  pull  down  the  overall  mean  wages  for  workers  in  the 
county.     Still,  the  mean  rate  for  nonmlgrant  workers  in  Starr  County 
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Table  9-6 

Years  of  Residency  in  Starr  County  by 
Major  Labor  Market  Segments,  1973 
(Percent) 


Migrant  Nonmigrant  Nonmigrant 
Heads  of  Household  Household 
Households  Heads  in  the       Heads  not  in  the 
  Labor  Force  Labor  Force 


1  year  or  less 

1.4 

4.9 

0.7 

2  years 

2-1 

2.8 

0.7 

3  years 

1.5 

1.5 

0.7 

4  years 

2.8 

1.3 

1.4 

1  4 

1  8 

1.1 

6-10  years 

11.3 

3.6 

4.0 

11-15  years 

8.5 

2.8 

1.4 

16-20  years 

U',3 

3.1 

3.2 

21-25  years 

5.7 

7.7 

2.2 

26-30  years 

7.1 

10.1 

7.2 

31-35  years 

7.8 

8.2 

0.7 

36-40  years 

5.7 

9.3 

4.3 

41-45  years 

9.2 

9.0 

3.6 

46-50  years 

11.3 

9.0 

4.3 

50  or  more 

19.9 

24.7 

64.4 

Years  in 
County 


4j3 
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Table  9-7 


Intercounty  Comparison  of  Mean  Value  of  Hourly 
Rates  of  Household  Heads,  1974 
(Dollars) 


County 


Mean  Value  of 
Hourly  Rates  of 
Pay  of  Household 
 Heads  . 


Dodge 

Natchitoches 

Sunflower 

Starr 

a.  Nonmigrants 

b .  Migrants 


2.78 
1.89 


$  3.46 
3.33 
2.65 
2.65 


Mean  of  all  counties 


3.02 


■  was  well  below  the  mean  rate  for  all  of  the  counties  combined.  Yet, 
when  wage  rates  for  Chicanos  in  Starr  County  are  compared  with  those  for 
Blacks  in  each  of  the  other  three  counties  (see  earlier  findings  in 
chapter  3),  the  mean  wage  rates  for  Chicanos  were  higher  than  those  of 
Blacks  in  each  instance.    Although  the  wage  levels  are  low  for  both 
racial  minorities,  the  finding  that  Chicanos  fare  somewhat  better  than 
do  Blacks  is  consistent  with  other  research  findings.^    The  mean  wage 


For  example,  see  Walter  Fogel,  "The  Effects  of  Low  Educational 
Attainment  on  Incomes:    A  Comparative  Study  of  Selected  Ethnic  Groups  " 
The  Journal  of  Human  Resources  1  (Fall    1966) :    22-40,    Also  see  Vernon 
M.  Briggs,  Jr.,  Negro  Employment  in  the  South;    The  Houston  Labor  Market 
(Washington,  D.C.:    U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1971),  chapter  2, — 
which  compares  Black  and  Chicano  income  and  employment  statistics.  The 
figures  for  Chicanos  were  consistently  more  favorable  than  were  those  for 
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rate  of  the  migrant  household  heads  who  were  working  In  Starr  County, 
however,  was  far  below  the  mean  wage  of  male  Blacks  In  the  other  three 
counties. 

Table  9-8  presents  a  distribution  of  hourly  wage  rates  In  Starr 
County  with    separate  breakdowns  for  employed  household  heads  who  were 
migrants  and  nonmlgrants  In  Starr  County.     It  Is  Important  to  recall 
that  the  Federal  minimum  wage  at  the  time  of  the  field  survey  was  $1.30 
an  hour  for  covered  agricultural  workers  and  $1.60  for  covered  nonagrl- 
cultural  workers.    The  Texas  minimum  wage  at  that  time  was  $1*40,  and 
It  applied  mostly  to  local  public  employees  who  at  that  time  were  not 
covered  by  the  Federal  statute.    The  highlights  of  the  table  are  that 
32  percent  of  the  employed  migrant  household  heads  and  22  percent  of  the 
employed  nonmlgrant  household  heads  earned  less  than  $1.60  aXK  hour.  In 
total,  23.3  percent  of  the  employed  household  heads  earned  below  that 
figure.    The  largest  percentage  of  both  groups  was  In  the  Interval  that 
contained  the  prevailing  Federal  minimum  wage  (I.e.,  33.3  percent  of  the 
migrant  household  heads  and  16.4  percent  of  the  nonmlgrant  heads  or, 
when  combined,  18.9  percent  of  all  employed  household  heads  were  in  the 
wage  Interval  of  $1.60  to  $1.79).    Of  the  migrants,  68  percent  were 
earning  less  than  $2.00  an  hour  less  than  two  months  before  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  was  raised  to  that  level.     It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 

Blacks,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Black  educational  attainment  median  was 
three  years  higher  than  that  of  Chicanes.    Also,  see  Gllberto  Cardenas, 
"Patterns  of  Employment:    The  Mexican  American  Experience  in  Five  Texas 
Cities*"  unpublished  report  (Austin:     Center  for  the  Study  of  Human 
Resources,  University  of  Texas,  1973).     In  this  paper  the  employment  and 
income  experience  of  Chicanes  and  Blacks  are  compared  in  five  large 
labor  market  areas  in  Texas.     In  every  instance  Chicanes  fared  better 
than  Blacks. 
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Table  9-8 


Distribution  of  Hourly  Wage  Rates  for  Employed 
Migrant  and   Nonmigrant  Workers  in  Starr  County,  1974 

(Percent) 


Hourly 

Wage 
Rates 
$ 

Employed 
Migrant 
Household 
Heads 

Employed 
Nonmigrant 
Household 
Hedds 

Both 
Groups 

Below  $1.19 

1.7 

6.8 

6.1 

1.20  to  1.39 

13.3 

4.2 

5.6 

1.40  to  1.59 

16.7 

10.7 

11.6 

1.60  to  1.79 

33.3 

16.4- 

18.9 

1.80  to  1.99 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

2.00  to  $2,19 

10.0 

8.9 

9.1 

2.20  to  2.39 

5.0 

4.5 

4.5 

2.40  to  2.59 

5.0 

5.4 

5.3 

2.60  to  2,79 

0.0 

2.1 

1.8 

2.80  to  2.99 

0.0 

2.4 

2.0 

3.00  to  3.49 

8.3 

8.3 

o  o 

3.50  to  3.99 

1.7 

6.5 

5.8 

4.00  to  4.49 

0.0 

4.8 

4.0 

4.50  to  4.99 

0.0 

3.0 

2.5 

5.00  to  7.49 

.  1.7 

9.8 

8.6 

7.50  to  9.99  . 

D.O 

1.8 

1.5  . 

Over  10.00 

0.0 

1.2 

1.0 
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mean  value  hourly  wages  cited  earlier  in  table  9-7  are  somewhat  deceiv- 
ing. The  median  hourly  wage  rate  for  migrants  would  be  closer  to  $1.60 
an  hour;  for  nonmigrants  the  median  is  less  than  $2.20  an  hour. 

As  for  income  levels,  it  was  shown  earlier  in  this  chapter  (see 
table  9-1)  that  Starr  County  had  the  lowest  mean  levels  of  income.  Yet, 
as  shown  in  table  9-9,  the  aggregate  income  levels  in  all  four  counties 

Table  9-9 


Mean  Incomes  of  Household  Heads  by  Counties 
by  Race,  1973 
(Dollars) 


County 

Race 

All 

Anglo 

Black 

Chlcano 

Groups 

Dodge 

$6,986 

$3,268 

$6,209 

Natchitoches 

6,133 

2,855 

4,821 

Siinflower 

7,724 

2,698 

4,268 

Starr 

9.867 

$3,861 

4,126 

distort  the  fact  that  for  minority  groups  the  levels  are  considerably 
lower  than  the  average  figures.    The  comparison  by  counties  by  race  does 
show  that,  although  both  Chicanos  and  Blacks  are  considerably  below  the 
income  level  of  Anglos,  rural  Chicanos  have  higher  income  levels  than  do 
rural  Blacks. 

Within  Starr  County,  however,  there  also  is  a  wide  variation  in 
income  levels  between  the  major  segments  of  the  county's  population 
(see  table  9-10).    In  this  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  income  lesrels  of 
household  heads  who  are  migrant  workers  approximate  the  income  figures 
presented  in  table  9-9  for  Blacks  in  the  other  rural  counties. 
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Table  9-10 


Annual  Income  of  Household  Head  for  Major  Labor  Market 
Segments  in  , Starr  County,  1973 
(Percent) 


Income                      Migrant  Nonmigrant  Nonmigrant 

Class                      Household  Household  Household 

($)  Heads  Heads  In  the  Heads  Not  in  the 
  Labor  Force           Labor  Force  


0  -  999 

- -10.2 

5.7 

15.3 

1,000-1,999 

21.9 

10.6 

51.6 

2,000  -  2,999 

24.1 

11.4 

20.2 

3,000  -  3,999 

23.4 

16.4 

5.2 

4,000  -  4,999 

10.9 

9.1 

3.2 

5,000  -  5,999 

5.1 

10.4 

1.2 

6,000  -  6,999 

0.7 

6.8 

0.8 

7,000  -  7,999 

1.5 

4.9 

1.6 

8,000  -  8,999 

0.7 

6.8 

0.4 

9,000  -  9,999 

0.0 

4.9 

0.0 

10,000  -  14,999 

0.7 

7.8 

0.4 

15,000  -  24,999 

0.7 

4.2 

0.0 

25,000  -  99,999 

0.0 

1.3 

0.0 

Mean  value 

$2,188 

$5,920 

$1,718 

Combined  mean  value  of  all  groups:  $4,126 


Table  9-11  shows  the  total  family  income  levels  for  the  three  major 
segments  of  the  Starr  County  population.    Again  the  ml'grant  worker 
families  are  well  below  the  levels  of  the  nonmigrant  families  who  are  in 
the  labor  force.    But  perhaps  the  mogt  significant  item  contained  in 
table  9-11  is  the  extremely  low  levels  of  Income  of  those  families  whose 
household  head  is  not  in  the  labor  force  (and  that  are  not  headed  by  a 
person  who  had  been  a  migrant  worker  in  the  past  year).    Of  this  group 
(which  comprised  34  percent  of  all  the  households  in  the  county),  44 
percent  had  a  total  family  income  of  below  $2,000  a  year  and  72  percent 
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■  Total  Fan^iiy  ^^^^"'s^J^^taj^^^^^^Jj^Marlcet  Segments 


Income 
Class 

($) 


Hous 


^nt 


household 


Noninigrant 
Household 
Heads  Not  in  the 
Labor  Force 


0  -  999 
1,000  -  1;999 


2,000  - 
3,000  - 
4,000  - 

5,000  - 
6,000  - 
7,000  - 
8,000  - 
9,000  - 

10,000 
15,000 
25,000 


2,999 
3,999 
4,999 

5,999 
6,999 
7,999 
8,999 
9,999 

-  14, 99^ 

-  24, 99^ 

-  99, 99^ 


Mean  values 
Combined  mean  ax3- 


17,5 

15,^ 

3'^ 
3'^ 
l'^ 


$4,28^ 


3.^ 

8.4 

7.8 

35.5 

8.6 

28.2 

15.3 

9.9 

9.1 

5.7 

6.S 

4.6 

7.S 

3.1 

4.2 

2.3 

7.S 

0.8 

6.2 

0.4 

13.8 

1.1 

8.3 

0.0 

1.8 

0.0 

^7,475 

$2,531 

are  a 


wete  below  $3,ooC-  ^^^oxa^  figures  migrant  households 

coiribination  of  c^^^ti  exp^'^^^"'^^  "oix-the-road"  as  migrant  farm 

workers  and  any  \fo^V-    ^^^^etice  ^^^^^  in  Residence  during  the  wiater 
months  in  Sout}^  H&ic^^  total'  *^^^'^^fote,  the  migrant  household  heads 

were  able  to  ^^^^  ^.nseafJ  of  only  $2,188,  with  total 

migrant  family  j.t»c<b(tf^  ^^^^^ging  The  magnitude  of  the  number  of 

migrant  househ^jcJ  U^^^  ^^^^  anfl^^^  ^^Comsg  of  below  $4,000  was  80 
percent.    In  a^^it^o^'       ^ercefJ*^  °^         Mg^ant  families  had  a  total 

family  income  ^^1-'^*'  ^  Me^^^'^^  °^  ^he  year-round  labor  force 

yity  do  ,e  .^e]  =  j 

working  in  Sta^vj.  CciU'^  tecei"^    ^  "'•^tiVeiy  higher  income  levels  than 
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do  either  of  the  aforementioned  groups.    But  the  relatively  higher  mean 
values  for  this  group  are  clearly  distorted  by  a  few  high  Incomes.  The 
fact  remains  that  44  percent  of  the  household  heads  of  nonmlgrant  families 
who  worked  year-round  In  Starr  County  had  an  annual  Income  level  of  below 
$4,000,  and  35  percent  of  the  families  had  a  total  annual  Income  below 
$4,000.    Thus,  by  this  basic  barometer  of  economic  welfare,  it  Is  clear 
that  for  all  three  groups  the  rewards  for  working  are  not  substantial. 

To  find  explanations  for  the  pervasive  patterns  of  low  Income  that 
characterize  the  rural  economy  of  South  Texas,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
a  number  of  factors.    Moreover,  it  is  the  combination  of  all  of  those 
considerations  that  will  make  for  understanding  the  forces  that  cause 
and  perpetuate  these  conditions. 
Lack  of  Year-Round  Employment 

Of  the  four  survey  counties,  the  labor  force  in  Starr  County  was 
the  most  dependent  upon  agricultural  employment.    Agricultural  employ- 
ment is  notorious  for  its  irregular  employment  requirements.  Large 
numbers  of  workers  are  needed  at  times  of  planting  and  harvesting;  fewer 
are  needed  between  these  times.    Table  9-12  shows  the  mean  number  of  weeks 
worked  by  household  heads  in  each  of  the  four  counties.    It  is  clear 
that  irregular  emplojnnent  is  a  key  characteristic  in  all  the  counties 
except  Dodge.  ,  The  inability  of  the  household  head  to  work  regularly  is 
especially  severe  in  Starr- County  for  both  migrant  and  nonmlgrant  workers. 
It  should  be  recalled  that  the  figures  for  migrants  include  their  work 
both  on  the  road  and  in  their  home  bases.    The  figures  would  suggest  a 
high  incidence  of  discouraged- workers  among  household  heads  in  Starr 
County  for  at  least  part  of  the  year. 
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Table  9-12 


Mean  Number  of  Weeks  Worked  by  Household  Heads,  1974 

(Number  of  Weeks) 


County 

r 

Mean  Number  of  Weeks 

Dodge 

Natchitoches 

44 

Sunflower 

42 

Starr 

40 

a.  Nonmigrants 

b.  Migrants 

40.4 
35.9  * 

Mean  .of  all  counties 

43 

Lack  of  Human  Capital  Development 

The  paucity  of  human  capital  endowment  remains  a  significant 
characteristic  of  the  Chicano .rural  labor  force.    This  characteristic 
not  only  limits  the  type  of  industries  and  occupations  that  can  employ 
local  workers,  but  it  also  restricts  the  outward  mobility  of  those 
people  who  wish  to  move  away  from  the  limited  opportunities  available 
in  the  rural  economy. 

Table  9-13  shows  the  mean  educational  attainment  levels  of  the 
survey  counties.     Starr  County,  with  its  mean  of  only  6.1  years  (5.8 
years  for  Chicanes),  was  the  lowest.    Of  the  three  racial  groups  that 
comprise  the  population  of  these  counties,  however,  the  educational 
difference  between  rural  Chicanes  and  rural  Blacks  is  not  much.  Both 
of  these  groups  suffer  from  very  low  levels  of  foinnal  schooling. 
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Table  9-13 


Mean  Educational  Attainment  in  the 
Four  Southern  Rural  Counties  by  Race,  1974 

(Years) 


County 

Mean  Educational  Attainment  of 
Household  Heads 

Anglo 

Black  Chicano 

All  Groups 

Dodge 

9.2 

6.4 

8.7 

Natchitoches 

10.1 

6.7 

8.8 

Sunflower 

10.7 

6.5 

8.1 

Starr 

10.6 

5.8 

6.1 

Mean  value  for 

all  counties : 

7.9 

Within  Starr  County  there  also  is  a  wide  difference  in  the 
educational  attainment  levels  of  the  three  household  divisions  of  the 
county's  population.    Table  9-14  shows  that  all  three  groups  contain  a 
significant  number  of  household  heads  who  have  had  absolutely  no  formal 
education.    The  nonmigrant  not  in  the  labor  force  group  obviously  is 
.      the  least  educated.    Thus,  not  only  is  it  true  that  64  percent  of  this 
group  are  over  age  65  but  also  that  66  percent  of  the  household  heads 
not  in  the  labor  force  have  an  educational  attainment  level  of  less  than 
five  years .    A  large  elderly  and  poorly  educated  population  with  long 
ties  to  the  local  community  presents  a  serious  dilemma  for  an  antipoverty 
strategy.     Obviously,  neither  a  work  oriented  nor  a  relocation  policy  has 
a  role  to  play.  p 

Table  9-14  shows  that  the  educational  attainment  levels  of  migrant 
workers  also  are  exceptionally  low.    Of  the  migrant  families,  54  percent 
had  less  than  five  years  of  educational  attainment.    The  educational 
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Table  9-14 


Educational  Attainment  Distribution  of  Household 
Heads  of  Major  Segments  in  Starr  County,  1974 

(Percent) 


Years  of 

Migrant 

Nonmigrant 

Nonmigrant 

Educational 

Household 

Household 

Household 

Attainment 

Heads 

Heads  In  the 

Heads  Not  in  the 

Labor  Force 

Labor  Force 

0 

15.6 

9.3 

31.7 

1-4 

38.3 

19.4 

34.5 

5-7 

20.6 

14.5 

18.3 

8 

9.2 

6.5 

5.0 

9-11 

8.5 

14.0 

5.8 

.12 

7.1 

18.6 

2.9 

13  -  15 

0.7 

7.5 

1.4 

16-20 

0.0 

10.3 

0-4 

Mean  years  of 

educational 

8.2 

3.6 

attainment 

4.8 

attainment  levels  of  the  migrants  are  considerably  below  those  of  the 
nonmigrant  labor  force.    The  difference  confirms  the  general  Impression 
that  many  persons  with  very  low  levels  of  educational  attainment  really 
have  little  choice  but  to  enter  the  migrant  stream.    Yet,  it  also  is 
apparent  that  a  significant  number  of  the  nonmigrant  labor  force  also 
has   extremely  low  levels  of  educational  attainment,  (i.e.,  29  percent  of 
the  group  had  less  than  five  years  of  educational  attainment),  which  locks 
them  also  into  unskilled  and  low-wage  jobs  in  the  rural  economy. 

A  further  indication  of  the  low  state  of  human  capital  development 
in  rural  South  Texas  is  the  lack  of  job  training  opportunities  for  almost 
all  of  the  labor  force  participants.     The  survey  found  that  83.1  percent 
of  the  household  heads  in  Starr  County  have  never  had  any  formal  job 
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training.    The  percentage  was  slightly  higher  for  migrant  household  heads 
(90,1  percent)  than  for  nonmigrant  household  heads  in  the  labor  force 
(87.7  percent),  but  the  difference  is  too  small  to  be  of  consequence. 
Of  the  11.9  percent  of  the  household  heads  who  reported  any  form  of 
occupational  tr-nining,  the  largest  single  source  of  training  was  the 
military  (36.5  percent).    As  was  the  case  in  all*  of  the  survey  counties, 
very  little  formal  occupational  preparation  is  available  or  used* 

Poor  Health 

Another  critical  factor  affecting  the  state  of  human  capital  is 
the  health  of  the  population.    Table  9-15  discloses  that  significant 

Table  9-15 

Problems  with  Health  by  Major  Labor  Market  Sectors, 
Starr  County,  Texas,  1973 
(Percent) 


V^pusehold  Heads 

Migrant 

Nonmigrant 

Nonmigrant 

Cmrrently  with 

Household 

Household 

Household 

Health  Problems 

Heads 

Heads  in  the 

Heads  not  in  the 

Labor  Market 

Labor  Force 

Yes 

31.2 

17.2 

53.8 

No 

68.8 

82.8 

46.2 

numbers  of  the  household  heads  reported  themselves  as  currently  having 
health  problems.  Of  those  household  heads  with  health  problems,  86 
percent  were  currently  under  a  doctor's  care.  Of  those,  86  percent 
believed  their  problems  would  last  more  than  6  months.  Information 
received  from  medical  sources  in  Starr  County  confirms  the  existence 
of  extensive  illness.  Although  high  illness  rates  are  not  uncommon 
in  rural  areas,  the  types  of  illnesses  in  rural  South  Texas  are 
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significantly  different  from  those  normally  encountered.    Among  these 
are  high  incidences  of  infectious  and  parasitic  diseases  such  as 
tuberculosis,  dysentery,  leprosy,  hepatitis,  polio,  tetanus,  encepha- 
litis, and  venereal  diseases.^    In  addition,  the  long-term  stability  of 
the  relatively  small  population  of  the  county  has  led  to  extensive 
dnteirmarrying,  which  has  led  to  widespread  cases  of  diabetes  and 
glandular  imbalances.^    Poor  nutrition  and  inadequate  diets  also  were 


cited  by  health  authorities  as  a  cause  of  anemia  and  orthopedic  problems. 

Many  of  the  community  health  problems  stem  from  substandard  housing,  lack 

of  pure  drinking  water,  improper  garbage  and  sewage  disposal,  and 

8 

inadequate  rodent  and  insect  controls      Many  of  these  illnesses  not  only 
cause  interruptions  in  the  ability  to  work  and  to  gain  regular  income, 
but  they  also  restrict  the  types  of  work  possible  and  the  opportunities 
for  training. 

Lack  of  Opportunities  for  Second  Jobs 

One  factor  that  explains  the  low  family  income  level  in  rural  areas 
is  the  almost  total  absence  of  opportunities  for  second  jobs.     In  Starr 
County  only  6.4  percent  of  the  household  heads  held  a  second  job.  This 
was  the  lowest  percentage  in  all  four  counties.    No  doubt  it  is  the 
dominance  of  agriculture  that  explains  the  low  number  of  dual  job  holders. 
The  normal  workweek  for  agricultural  workers  in  Starr  County  is  six  days. 


"Report  of  the  Starr  County  Migrant  Health  Project,  1973,'*  Progress 
Report  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  Texas 
State  Department  of  Health  by  Starr  County  Migrant  Health  Project,  Rio 
Grande  City  (September  1973),  p.  18. 


^Ibid, 
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Agricultural  employment  is  not  covered  by  the  overtime  premium  pay 
requirements  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.    Hence,  the  income  levels 
for  many  persons  in  Starr  County  need  to  be  interpreted  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  household  heads  often  must  work  longer  hours,  as  a  condition 
of  employment,  than  is  the  case  elsewhere.    Starr  County  had  the  highest 
percentage  of  household  heads  who  were  employed  35  hours  or  more  a  week 
(61.5  percent)  of  the  four  survey  counties;  but,  as  shown  earlier,  it 
had  the  lowest  level  of  income  for  household  heads. 

Proximity  of  Mexican  Border 

A  sizable  portion  of  the  geographic  border  of  Starr  County  is  also 
the  international  boundary  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  The 
most  apparent  effect  of  the  border  on  the  entire  region  is  its  cultural 
impact.    Of  those  families  interviewed,  94.1  percent  stated  that  they 
spoke  Spanish.    The  border  serves  as  a  constant  fountainhead  of  cultural 
renewal  with  respect  not  only  to  language  but  also  to  historical  ties, 
customs,  food  preferences,  life  styles,  laws,  and  architecture.  But 
the  most  consequential  effect  of  the  border  is  its  influence  on  the 
labor  market  of  South  Texas.    The  flow  of  immigrants — both  legal  and 
illegal — as  well  as  the  daily  commuting  of  workers  is  overwhelmingly 
one-way  in  direction:    toward  jobs  in  the  United  States.    With  its  three 
legal  crossing  points  plus  miles  of  essentially  unguarded  riverside,  it 
is  logical  that  Starr  County  would  be  affected  by  the  mass  migration  of 
human  beings  that  is  occurring  all  along  the  border.^ 


Vernon  M.  Briggs,  Jr.,  "Mexican  Workers  in  the  United  States  Labor 
Market:    A  Contemporary  Dilemma, International  Labour  Review  112 
(November    1975) :     351-368.  ' 
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The  special  labor  market  problems  associated  with  border  and 
immigration  policies,  however,  transcend  simply  the  Starr  County  experi- 
ence.   The  issues  raised-r-especially  those  pertaining  to  la})or  market 
.  influences — affect  the  entire  South  Texas  area  regardless  of  proximity 
to  the  border  itself.'''^    Moreover,  it  is  increasingly  being  recognized 
that  border  and  immigration  policies  affect  large  portions  of  the  rural 
labor  market  of  the  entire  Southwest  and  increasingly  the  urban  labor 
markets  of  the  Southwest  and  elsewhere  as  well.^"'' 

Of  the  810  households  interviewed  in  Starr  County,  66.7  percent 
reported  that  Starr  County  was  the  county  where  they  were  bom.  Of 
greater  significance,  however,  is  the  fact  that  19.5  percent  of  the 
heads  of  households  reported  that  they  were  bom  outside  the  United 
States.    In  the  other  southern  counties  studied,  population  infusions 
from  outside  the  United  States  were  of  absolutely  no  consequence  (being 
less  than  1  percent  in  each  instance).    Thus,  58  percent  of  the  heads 
of  households  in  the  Starr  County  who  were  not  born  in  the  county  were 
born  outside  the  United  States.     Immigration,  therefore,  is  of  signifi- 
cant consequence  to  the  population  growth  of  rural  Starr  County.     It  was 
not  possible  (although  the  effort  was  made)  to  estimate  how  many  of  these 
immigrants  were  illegal  entrants.     It  is  widely  known  that  illegal 
aliens  represent  "a  shadow  labor  force"  whose  presence  and  magnitude  is 


10 

Briggs,     Mexican  Workers  in  the  United  States  Labor  Market: 
A  Contemporary  Dilemma,"  International  Labour  Review. 
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often  discernible  but  seldom  verifiable. 

.  In  addition  to  legal  and  illegal  immigration,  there  is  another 
group  of  people  who  influence  the  local  labor  markets  in  Texas  and  the 
Southwest:    namely,  the  group  known  as  resident-aliens  (or>  more  cosamonly, 
"green  carders") .     These  people  have  complied  with  the  lengthy  procedures 
now  required  to  obtain  this  status.    They  are  given  an  identification 
card  (i»e.,  1-151  card),  which  at  one  time' was  green  in  color,  hence 
the  nickname  "green  carders."    Being  a  green  carder  is  a  necessary  first^^ 
step  toward  becoming  a  naturalized  U.S.  citizen.    But  not  all  green 
carders  become  citizens.    They  may  retain  their  native  citizenship  and 
live  indefinitely  in  the  United  States  as  resident  aliens.    In  the  survey, 
2.2  percent  of  the  Starr  County  household  heads  reported  themselves  to 
be  resident  aliens.  * 

The  importance  of  green  carders,  however,  rests  not  with  the  resident 
aliens  who  reside  in  the  United  States  on  a  year-round  basii?.    Rather,  it 
is  the  green  carder  who  actually  lives  in  Mexico  but  who  commutes  on  a 
daily  or  seasonal  basis  to  the  United  States  that  causes  inequities  to 
exj;:C.    These  persons  are  able  to  work  for  low  wages  and  minimum  fringe 
benefits  because  they  receive  a  substantial  real  income  advantage  over 
fellow  workers  who  must  live  full  time  in  the  United  States^^  By  living 
in  Mexico  on  a  permanent  or  seasonal  basis ^  their  cost  of  living  is 
significantly  lower  than  that  confronting  a  worker  who  lives  permanently 
in  the  United  States •    Moreover,  it  is  reported  that  many  of  these 


Vernon  H.  Briggs,  Jr.,    ^lexicahi  Migration  and  the  United  States 
Labor  Market,  Studit^s  in  Human  Resources  Development  No^  3  (Austin: 
Boireau  of  Business  Research,  University  of  Texas,  1975),  chapter  3. 
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commuting  greerf^arders  do  not  pay  Federal  income  taxes  (I.e.,  they 

claim  large' ^^bers  of  dependents  which  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of 

the  Unltedwtates  Is  precluded  from  verifying  because  the  family  lives 

In  Mexico)  and  they  seldom  register  with  the  Selective  Service  System 

13 

as  required  by  law  of  all  male  citizens  and  all  male  resident  aliens.  The 

legality  of  the  status  of  green  carders  who  reside  outside  the  United 

14 

States  on  a  permanent  basis  is  a  matter  of  debate.        It  has  been  acknowl- 
edged   by  the  courts  that  it  is  "amiable  fiction"  that  many  green  carders 
actually  reside  in  the  United  States,  despite  the  seeming  legislative 
mandate  that  they  must.     Everyone  familiar  with  the  southern  border*  knows 
differently.     One  study  has  aptly  observed  that  "the  commuter  is  this 
generation's  bracero.  ""''^ 

Another  category  of  border  crossers  also  is  pertinent  to  any 
discussion  of  border  economics.    This  is  the  "white  carder"  or  legal 
visitor  category.    As  the  name  implies,  these  are  foreigners  (i.e., 
Mexicans  in  this  casa)  who  obtain  a  pass  (i.e.,  1-186  card)  that 
enables  them  to  cross  into  the  United  States  to  shop,  visit,  or  tour 
within  a  25-mile  radius  of  the  border  for  up  to  72  hours.     The  white 
carcf,  however,  is  not  dated,  so  there  is  no  real  way  of  determining 
how  long  the  bearer  has  been  in  the  United  States.     Supposedly,  a 
white  carder  is  foxbidden  from  being  employed  while  visiting  in  the 


■^^David  North,  The  Border  Crossers — People  Who  Live  in  Mexico  and 
Work  in  the  United  States     (Washington:     Trans-Century  Corporation,  1970), 
p.  205. 

■'■^Sheldon  L.  Greene,  "Public  Agency  Distortion  of  Congressional 
Will:     Federal  Policy  Toward  Non-Resident  Alien  Labor,"  George  Washington 
Law  Review    40  (March  1972) :  440-463. 

■'"^David  North,  The  Border  Crossers — People  Who  Live  in  Mexico  and 
Work  in  the  United  States,  p.  72. 
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United  States,  but  this,  too,  is  often  not  the  case."''^    Many  are  employed 
full  time. 

A  survey  of  households  in  the  border  area  of  the  United  States  (Starr 
County  in  this  case)  cannot  capture  the  true  dimension  of  commuting 
green  carders  or  white  carders  to  the  economy  of  South  Texas.     For  the 
most  part,  these  people  reside  permanently  in  Mexican  border  towns  but 
work  on  a  daily  or  seasonal  basis  in  the  United  States.    Their  importance 
can  be  obtained  only  from  secondary  sources,  personal  interviews,  or 
personal  experience.    Drawing  upon  all  three,  it  can  be  reliably  stated 
that  the  impact  of  Mexican  workers  is  substantial  throughout  the  labor 
market  of  all  of  South  Texas.    The  largest  agricultural  enterprise  in 
Starr  County  (and  second  only  to  the  county's* school  system  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  employees  on  its  payroll)  runs  a  daily  roundtrip  bus  from 
the  international  crossing  at  Roma  to  its  fields  near  Rio  Grande  City. 
Workers  from  Mexico  were  instrumental  in  the  defeat  of  efforts  in  1966, 
1967,  and  1975  to  establish  a  union  for  agricultural. workers  in  Starr 
County. 

But  the  most  important  impact  of  the  commuters  and  the  illegal 
aliens  is  the  depressive  effect  that  their  collective  numbers  exert  on 
the  prevailing  wages  of  the  area.     For  most  employers  the  supply  of 
labor  appears  to  be  infinitely  elastic  at  any  given  wage  rate.  As 
indicated  earlier,  the  prevailing  rates  are  usually  those  set  by  the 
Federal  minimum  rages  for  nonagricultural  workers  and  for  agricultural 
workers.     Elsewhere  in  the  United  States  the  minimum  wage  law  (i.e.,  the 
amended  Versions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standard  Act)  is  seldom  cited  in  the 


Briggs,  The  Mexico-United  States  Border:    Public  Policy  and 
Chicano  Economic  Welfare,  pp.  16-18. 
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1970s  as  an  important  antipoverty  weapon.    In  South  Texas,  however,  this 
is  not  the  case.    Any  increase  in  this  wage  level  that  is  actually 
enforced  becomes  a  major  factor  in  efforts  to  increase  family  income. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  border  does  have  some  positive  effects  on 
employment  opportunities  in  Starr  County:    namely,  local  businessmen  in 
the  retail  and  wholesale  trades  depend  extensively  upon  Mexican  citi- 
zens to  spend  a  sizable  portion  of  their  income  in  the  United  States. 
Officials  of  the  local  bank  and  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  estimate 
that  about  35  percent  of  all  retail  and  wholesale  sales  are  made  to 
Mexicans.    The  1970  Census  reported  17.6  percent  of  the  Starr  County 
labor  force  to  be  employed  in  the  trade  sector.    The  household  survey 
conducted  during  this  study  found  that  16.2  percent  of  all  employed 
persons  were  at  work  in  the  trade  sector.    Excluding  the  government  and 
agricultural  sectors,  the  trade  sector  was  by  far  the  largest  employment 
sector  in  Starr  County.    Local  merchants  are  especially  dependent  upon 
Mexican  consumers  because  of  two  unique  factors.    First,  the  large  number 
of  migrants  who  reside  in  the  county  are  absent  for  up  to  half  the  year, 
jt^hich  greatly  reduces  the  purchasing  power  of  the  local  population.  Even 
when  they  return,  it  is  obvious  from  their  income  levels  that  they  do  not 
bring  a  substantial  sum  of  income  earned  outside  the  county,  even  if 
collectively  totaled.     Second,  the  low  wages  that  characterize  the  entire 
rural  labor  market  of  Starr  County  mean  that,  even  in  the  aggregate j 
there  is  not  very  much  personal  disposable  income  available  to  be  spent. 
In  fact,  on  several  occasions  local  businessmen  complained  during  inter- 
views about  the  local  wage  structure.    As  one  candidly  observed,  "people 
cannot  buy  anything  at  these  wages."  • 

44G  , 
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Migrant  Farm  Workers 

One  of  the  most  Important  aspects  of  the  labor  markei:  of  South 
Texas  In  general  and  Starr  County  in  particular  is  the  high  incidence 
of  migrant  farm  work.    Although  precise  regional  figures  on  the  number 

of  migrants  are  unavailable,  reliable  estimates  are  that  about  40  per- 

'i  ■  - 

cent  of  the  nation^ s  migratory  labor  force  come  from  the  South  Texas 

areas. In  1973  a  house  to  house  count  by  the  local  community  action 

agency  of  Starr  County  placed  the  number  of  out-migrants  during  the 
18 

year  at  5,731.        This  figure — which  is  a  total  family  figure  of  all 

men,  women,  and  children — represents  about  one-third  of  the  county *s 

entire  population.    For  the  same  year,  the  Texas  Employment  Commission 

(TEC)  reported  that  the  number  of  registered  migrant  workers  (as  required 

under  the  Crew  Leader  Registration  Act  of  1963)  for  Starr  County  was 

409  families,  of  which  1,602  were  workers  over  age  16  with  an  additional 

19 

689  dependent  children  or  aged  adults  who  accompanied  the  workers.  The 
TEC  figures  do  not  include  the  "freewheelers,"  who  migrate  as  individuals 
rather  than  as  members  of  organized  work  crews.    Nor    do  they  count  the 
work  crews  of  crew  leaders  who  simply  do  not  register.     The  crew  leader 
is  essentially  a  "middle  man"  between  the  migrants  and  out-of-state 


U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  "The  Migratory  Farm  Labor  Problem 
in  the  United  States,"  Report     (Washington:    Goverment  Printing  Office, 
1969),  pp.  126-127. 

18 

"Annual  Progress  Report  of  Starr  County  Migrant  Health  Project," 
mimeographed,  compiled  by  the  Community  Action  Council  of  South  Texas, 
September  30.  1973,  p.  1. 
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"Migrant  Crews  and  Workers  by  Local  Office  Area  and  County  of  Crew 
Leader  Residence,"  mimeographed,  compiled  by  the  Texas  Employment  Com- 
mission, 1973,  p.  3. 
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growers  whose  function  Is  to  supply  workers  to  harvest  crops  at  prescrib- 
ed times.  '  Over  the  years  It  has  become  Increasingly  popular  to  circumvent 
the  numerous  protective  provisions  of  the  Crew  Leader  Registration  Act 
of  1963  (which  places  requirements  on  crew  leaders  regarding  transporta- 
tion, treatment,  paying,  and  provision  of  migrant  workers  under  their 
contract).    The  growing  practice  has  been  for  crews  not  to  travel  across 
Interstate  boundaries  as  a  group.    Rather,  they  travel  Independently  to 
meet  at  prearranged  destinations  where  the  crews  reassemble  under  the 
leadership  of  the  crew  leader;  but  the  workers  are  now  without  the 
protections  provided  by  the  statute.    The  number  of  registered  crew 
leaders,  however,  has  fallen  sharply  in  recent  years  (in  1974  the  number 
was  one-third  that  of  1968).    More  importantly,  the  rapid  decline  in 
registration  is  due  to  the  widespread  recognition  throughout  the  region 
that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  "has  no  real  enforcement  powers"  with 
respect  to  the  terms  of  the  Act.        Unregistered  crew  leaders  regularly 
advertise  on  local  radio  stations  for  interested  workers  from  both  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.    The  amendments  to  the  Act  in  1974  are  designed 
to  make  it  easier  for  migrant  workers  to  bring  suit  against  crew  leaders. 
They  also  increased  the  penalties  for  noncompliance.    It  remains  to  be 
seen  how  often  such  suits  are  filed  and  whether  registrations  continue  to 
decline. 

There  are  two  distinctly /different  migration  patterns  followed  by 
migrants  in  Starr  County.    One  flow  is  from  the  western  portion  of  the 
county,  and  it  tends  to  include  most  of  the  green  carders  (i.e.,  the 
resident  aliens)  who  live  in  Mexico  during  the  off-season.    They  cross 


Annual  Report  for  1974  on  Texas  Migrant  Labor    (Austin:  Texas 
Good  Neighbor  Commission,  1975),  p.  64. 
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the  border  at  Roma  and  r:^igrate  with  the  workers  of  that  portion  of  Starr 
County.    This  flow  goes  to  the  westiarri  part  of t^^^^  States  (Califor- 

nia, Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho) .    The  other  flow  is  from  the  eastern 
part  of  Starr  County.    Historically,  it  moves  up  the  center  of  the  nation 
(Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Ohio), 

The  general  proposition  that  no  one  becomes  a  migrant  farm  worker 

if  there  are  any  other  possible  employment  alternatives  has  been  often 
21 

documented.        The  highest  elected  official  in  Starr  County  observed 
as  follows: 

About  30  percent  of  our  population  are  migrant  workers. 
These  people,  however,  are  not  nomadic  by  nature  but  rather 
by  necessity.    The  proof  of  their  stability  is  the  fact  that 
they  always  return  here  where  their  roots  are. 

The  explanations  for  the  lack;^of  einplo3ment  alternatives  in  the  South 

Texas  area,  however,  often  receive  less  research  attention  than  the 

work  and  living  conditions  of  the  migrants  whiX^^:  they  are  "on-the-road . " 

Low  educational  attainment,  lack  of  job  traini^aj^j  and  poor  health  have 

already  been  cited  as  characteristics  of  the  migrant  labor  force.  The 

survey  data  also  reveal  that  a  disproportionately  high  percentage  of  the 

household  heads  of  migrant  families  were  born  in  Mexico  (29.1  percent) . 

It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  migrants  from  Mexico  (both  legal  and 

illegal)  come  from  rural  agricultural  backgrounds.     It  is  not  surprising, 

therefore,  that  many  of  these  immigrants  become  migrant  farm  workers  or 

seek  employment  in  the  local  agricultural  economy  of  South  Texas. 


For  example,  see  U.S.  Congress,  Senate,  Subcommittee  on  Migra- 
tory Labor,  Report;    Vernon  M.  Briggs,  Jr.,  Chicanos  and  Rural  Poverty 
(Baltimore:     The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1973);  and  Paul  Sultan  and  Enos 
Darryl,  Farming  and  Farm  Labor:    A  Study  in  California    (Claremont,  Cal.: 
Center  for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies,  1974). 
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Iramigrants  from  Mexico  (both  legal  and  Illegal)  have  long  Influenced  the 

labor  market  of  South  Texas  by  constantly  adding  to  the  pool  of  surplus 
22 

labor.        But  no  doubt  the  major  factor  prompting  migrancy  is  the 
stagnant  state  of  economic  development  of  the  rural  economy  of  South 
Texas.    As  indicated  earlier,  63  percent  of  the  migrant  household  heads 
in  the  survey  were  in  the  labor  force  of  Starr  County  during  the  off- 
season.   Of  those  in  the  labor  force,  29  percent  were  unemployed  at  the 
time  of  the  survey.    Of  the  migrant  household  heads  who  were  employed, 
46  percent  were  employed  in  local  agriculture.    The  next  largest  sector 
was  government,  in  which  22  percent  of  the  migrant  household  heads  were 
employed— usually  in  unskilled  laborer  occupations.    The  remainder  of 
the  employed  migrant  household  heads  were  scattered  across  the  array 
of  industries  that  compose  the  local  economy.    Thus,  it  is  apparent  that 
with  37  percent  of  the  migrant  heads  not  even  in  the  local  labor  market , 
with  29  percent  of  those  in  the  local-  labor  force  unemployed,  and  most  of 
those  who  are  employed  during  the  winter  being  in  agriculture,  the 
limited  economic  opportunities  preclude  the  attainment  of  income  suffi- 
cient to  pull  most  families  out  of  poverty. 

Limited  Economic  Prospects 
Among  the  special  factors  that  limit  economic  development  prospects 
in  Starr  County  are  disputed  land  titles  and  the  scarcity  of  water. 
Both  of  these  issues  represent  capstones  to  any  immediate  prospect  for 
industrial  diversification  or  economic  development.     To  the  degree  this 
is  true,  of  course,  opportunities  to  alter  prevailing  income  and  employ- 
ment patterns  are  forestalled. 

Briggs,  Jr.,  Mexican  Migration  and  the  United  States  Labor 

Market. 
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.  In  substance,  the  problem  of  a  shortage  of  water  has  always  existed 
in  the  area.    From  the  time  of  the  early  Spanish  settlements  in  the  Starr 
County  region  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  land  was  parceled  out  so  as 
to  give  landowners  direct  access  to  the  water  of  the  river  now  known  as 
the  Rio  Grande  River.     The  land  grants  divided  the  land  into  long  but 
thin  slivers  called  a  "porcion."    For  most  landowners,  there  was  direct 
access  to  water.    A  few  porciones  were  assigned  away  from  the  river  where 
natural  well  water  was  discovered.    Because  over  the  centuries  the  river 
bed  had  worn  itself  dovm  below  the  level  of  the  land  and  because  the 
Spanish  settlement  process  began  in  an  era  before  the  availability  of 
machine  pumps,  irrigation  was  not  deemed  possible  in  this  particular 
region  during  the  settlement  era.     So,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  Spanish 
water  law  that  was  so  prevalent  throughout  the  Southwest,  a  riparia^^ 
water  system  was  established  in  the  Starr  County  area.    Landowners  were 
given  the  right  to  unlimited  use  of  the  water  that  touched  their  porcion. 
After  the  area  became  part  of  the  State  of  Texas^^a  system  of  state 
regulated  water  use  rights  was  adopted.     Starr  County  landowners  felt 
that  their  system  of  unregulated  water  rights  took  precedence  over  the 
newer  apportionment  system,  and  few  formal  claims  were  filed.     The  issue 
came  to  a  head  following  an  international  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  in  1945  and  the  subsequent  construction  of  a  system  of 
dams  along  the  Rio  Grande.    The  river  ceased  to  be  "free  flowing,"  and  all 
water  was  subject  to  a  strict  allocation  system.    Following  a  long  series 
of  u;*successful  court  challenges,  Starr  County  residents  lost  their  claims 
and  their  historic  usage  of  the  water.    Except  for  "pueblo  rights"  that 
entitle  towns  to  draw  water  for  domestic  uses  only,  Starr  County  residents 
and  enterprises  cannot  use  the  water  that  flows  through  their  county  for 
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use  further  downstream  to  Irrigate  crops.    Consequently,  without 
many  industrial  enterprises  are  precluded  from  locating  In 
the  area  despite  the  availability  of  a  surplus  labor  force. 

There  remain  a  number  of  porciSnes  in  which  the  land  title  is 
unclear.     Over  the  centuries  the  number  of  heirs  who  have  legal  claims 
to  a  piece  of  land  originally  given  to  one  family    has  multiplied  in 
some  instances  to  numbers  almost  beyond  comprehension.     It  takes  decades 
usually  to  partition  a  porcion  among  legitimate  claimanin.    Because  of 
the  uncertainty  of  land  titles  of  those  porciSnes,  economic  development 
is  discouraged.  -Large  areas  of  the  county  have  yet  to  be  geologically 
surveyed  because  businessmen  cannot  obtain  clear  title  to  the  land. 
Efforts  of  some  business  firms  to  locate  in  these  same  land  areas  also 
are  precluded  because  of  the  inability  of  the  interested  parties  to 
purchase  the  land  needed  to  build  their  plants.     The  financially  poorest 
school  district  in  Starr  County  reports  that  it  is  unable  to  collect 
property  taxes  on  over  60,000  acres  of  land  within  its  boundaries  because 
of  the  inability  to <fetermlne  the  rightful  landowners.    Although  some 
efforts  are  in  progress  to  untangle  this  legal  jungle,  it  will  be  years, 
if  ever,  before  it  will  be  completed. 

Lack  of  Institutional  Safeguards  for  Workers 
In  sharp  contrast  with  provisions  for  urban  workers,  a  re /lew  of  the 
labor  market  experiences  of  rural  workers  in  general  and  Chicanos  in 
particular  reveals  a  virtual  absence  of  any  institutional  arrangements  to 
secure  and  to  protect  economic  gains  for  them.    Although  this  condition 
applies  to  all  of  the  survev  counties,  the  issue  of  unionism  has  come  to 
a  head  only  in  Starr  County.    Efforts  to  establish  a  union  of  workers  in 
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agrlculture-the  largest  employing  Industry  In  the  county-have  been 
made  on  an  Intermittent  basis  since  the  mid-1960s.    Each  effort  has  been 
rebuffed.    Often  these  attempts  have  been  characterized  by  the  use  of 
strikebreakers.  Intimidation,  and  violence."    The  exclusion  of  agri- 
cultural workers  from  the  provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
(NLRA)  remains  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  unions  for 
farm  workers.        the  exclusion  from  the  NLRA.  of  course,  does  not  mean 
that  farm  workers  are  prohibited  from  joining  unions.    Rather,  It  means 
that  there  Is  no  formal  way  to  conduct  representation  elections,  to 
certify  an  exclusive  bargaining  agent,  or  to  regulate  unfair  labor 
practices  by  either  employers  or  employees. 

But  even  If  Federal  coverage  were  extended  or  If  a  similar  state 
statute  were  adopted,  this  does  not  mean  that  uulonlsm  would  come  to 
agricultural  workers.    Farm  workers  tend  to  be  dispersed  over  vast 
geographical  areas.    As  a  result,,  organizational  costs  would  be  high  and 
farmworkers'  Incomes  are  low.     Raising  sufficient  dues  to  establish  and 
maintain  an  effective  union  would  be  difflcul :.    Moreover,  In  South  Texas 
the  problem  of  pools  of  available  strikebreakers  remains  in  the  form  of 
Illegal  aliens,  "green  carders,"  and  other  unemployed  indigenous  rural 

workers.     The  presence  of  migratory  agricultural  workers  adds  to  the 

organizational  difficulties. 

!      '        ■      ■ ' 

Similarly,  the  practice  of  collective  bargaining  by  public  employees 
in  Texas  is  illegal  even  if  the  workers  had  the  inclination  or  the  ability 


A  Y  ^aAZ  !rT^^'  dlscussionan  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision, 
A.Y.  Allee  et  al.  v.  Francisco  Medrano  et  al.,  42  L.W.  4736  (1974) 

Brlggs,  Chlcanos  and  Rural  Poverty,  pp.  55-60. 
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to  overcome  the  political  opposition  and  the  strikebreaker  pool.  As 
public  employment  looms  large  as  the  major  employment  alternative  to 
agriculture  work,  the  law  Is  especially  severe  in  its  impa'i.  in  South 
Texas. 

In  ths  public  sector  there  is  no  existing  civil  service  system  to 
protect  the  jobs  of  public  employees  from  political  pressure.  Con- 
sequently, the  politics  of  the  region  is  feudal  in  its  characteristics., 
Job  patronage  characterizes  the  political  system,  with  the  spoils  going 
to  the  victor  and  his  supporters.    There  is  little  in  the  way  of  a  formal 
personnel  system.    Much  of  what  does  exist  stems  from  Federal  proddings 
to  establish  job  descriptions  and  to  formalize  employment  procedures  as 
conditions  for  receiving  public  service  employment  funds  vmder  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971.    But'  the  amendments  to  tha  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  (FLSA)    of  1973  which  required  local  government  employees 
foi-  thp  fir^t  ..irr^e  to  receive  at  least  the  federally  stipulated  minimum 
wage  created  near-havoc  in  Starr  County.    Most  laborer,  maintenance, 
janitor,  and  clerical  workers  in  the  county  were  re^^oiving  the  r-tate 
minimum  wage  of  $1.40  an  hour.    The  higher  Federal  minimum  wage  of  $2.00 
an  b-.r.r  cau.<ed  extreme  anxiety  to  public  officials  to  find  t^i«  necessary 
funds.     The  Federal  minxCTum  wage  has  become  the  prevailing  wage  for  most 
nonprofedonal  public  employees.    Pay  increases,  de  facto,  are  deten=ined 
largely  tii  Washington  lathe?  than  in  the  local  community. 

The  importance  of  the  F.'.derai  =dr.i:.ium  wage  has  been  suggested 
several  times.    But  its  significance  is  dependent  upon  the  degree  of 


^^The  Texas  Right  to  Work  Act  of  1947  permits  all  public  employees 
the  rlrht  to  organize  but  prohibits  'tate  and  local  government  from  bar- 
gaining collectively  with  sacl:  groups.    Polica  and  firemen  do  have  the 
rieS  to  bargain  collectively  since  1973  provided  they  can  gain  approval 
In  a  local  citizen's  election  of  the  politirai  subdivision  of  which  they 
are  a  part,  ^24 
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enforcement.    The  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  U^S.  Department  of  Labor 
has  one  compliance  officer  who  Ik:  assigned  to  ^^nforce  the  FLSA  in  ail  of 
Starr  County  end  hdf       adjoining  Hidalgo    County.    He  observes  that 
"it  is  very  diffi.cult  to  enforce  the  minimum  wage  laws  in  a  depressed 
region  like  ^be  Rio  Grande  Vrllcy  area  because  the  people  desperately 
need  the  jobs  and  are  afraid  to  coT^-Ovain  for  fear  of  employer  retaliation." 
The  law,  of  course,  forbids  such  retaliation,  but  that  is  often  of.  small 
comfort  to  people  for  whom  protectivie  social  legislation  Is  virtually 
unknown.     In  1973  there  were  ten  complaints  filed  against  Starr  County 
employers  for  violation  of  the  FLSA.    All  of  these  Vere  substantiated 
and  appropriate  adjustments  were  made.    Officials  report  that:  their  task 
is  made  even  more  difficult  by  the  large  number  of  illegal  aliens  and 
green  carders  from  Mexico  who  often  work  at  below  the  minimum  wage  b^t 
who  seldom  file  complaints.    The  FLSA  official  also  reported  complaints 
from  migrant  workers,  but  not  because  they  failed  to  receive  the  pre- 
vailing Federal  minimum  wage  for  agricultural  work.    Rather,  It  is 
because  migrants  were  promised  various  pay  bonuses  but  they  were  not 
paid  when  the  promised  conditions  were  fulfilled.    In  these  instances, 
there  is  nothing  that  the  law  can  do  as  long  as  the  base  rate  paid  ^is  in 

excess  of  the  FLSA  guarantee. 

*  ■ 

The  Texas  minimum  wage  law  does  not  provide  any  compliance  officers. 

■t 

Rather,  an  aggrieved  party  must  obtain  a  lawyer,  file  a  claim,  and  prove 
his  or  her  case. 

Thus,  there  is  little  institutional  protection  provided  for  rural 
workers  in  South  Texas.    Th d  labor  market  is  almost  a  textbook  example  of 
a  supply  curve  in  a  competitive  labor  market  in  which  each  worker  is  seen 
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to  be  a  homogeneous  unit  who  can  exert  little  or  no  influence  on  the 
wage  determination  process. 

The  Dilemma  of  Public  Policy  in  South  Texas 
The  causes  of  the  massive  poverty  of  the  rural  South  in  general  and 
of  South  Texas  in  particular  are  obviously  complex.    As  was  true  of  all 
the  other  survey  counties,  a  disproportionately  high  number  of  household 
heads  living  in  poverty  are  not  in  the  labor  force,  nor  could  they  be 
considered  even  potential  labor  force  participants.    Most  of  those  in  the 
labor  forvi  are  at  least  nominally  employed,  although  year-round  employ- 
ment opportunities  are  scarce.    Nonetheless,  unemployment  per  se  does  not 
surface  as  a  major  concern.    Rather,  the  situation  is  one  in  which  working 
people  are  largely  unable  to  earn  sufficient  income  to  raise  themselves 
and  their  dependents  above  poverty  thresholds.    The  major  problems  stem 
from  a  surplus  labor  pool,  a  low  level  of  human  capital  endowment ,  and  a 
low  state  of  economic  development.     But  daspite  the  similarities  of 
problems  throughout  the  rural  Sc-.-h,  it  is  apparent  tha<;  some  of  the 
causes  of  the  problems  differ  between  South  Texas  and  the  remainder  of 
the  rural  South. 

A  review  of  these  causes  for  the  pervasive  low  income  patterns  of 
South  Texas  leads  to  the  policy  dilemma  that  is  raised  by  the  human  prob- 
lems of  this  rural  area:     those  factors  which  are  unique  causes  for  the 
widespread  impoverishment  of  the  region  involve  issues  that  are  largely 
beyond  remedial  correction  by  local  or  state  governmental  agencies  even 
if  they  were  inclined  to  seek  solutions.    To  a  significant  degre.^  they 
involve  issues  that  fall  within  the  sole  province  of  the  Federal  government, 
If  it  elects  not  to  address  these  Issues,  th-  social  and  economic  problems 
of  the  region  fester  and  multiply.    The  fact  that  they  have  now  reached 
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such  massive  proportions  is  due  directly  to  inattention  by  policy  makers 

at  all  levels  of  government  over  the  years.    A  recognition,  however,  of 

the  primacy  of  Federal  obligations  to  initiate  iremedial  policies  is  the 

first  step  toward  any  plan  for  alter:'.ng  the  prevailing  situation. 

Mexican  Iiuiiilgration 

The  migration  of  citizens  cf  Mexico  in  u  the  United  States — both 

legally  and  illegally — has  been  a  fact  of  life  as  long  as  a  political 

border  has  separated  the  two  nations.    During  the  latter  half  of  the 

nineteenth  century  the  movement  was  only  a  small  trickle.    By  the  1970s, 

however,  it  had  reached  tidal  wave  proportions.     One  congressional  inquiry 

in  1970  into  the  economic  conditions  along  the  southwest  border  succinctly 

26 

characterized  the  situation  as  "a  massive  hemorrhage." 

In  almost  every  year  since  1960,  Mexico  has  been  the  largest  single 

source  of  legal  immigrants  to  the  United  States.    When  viewed    from  the 

national  level,  the  70,000  or  more  legal  immigrants  who  now  come  from 

Mexico  each  year  do  not  appear  difficult  to  absorb.     But  because  research 

shows  that  a  very  high  proportion  of  the  Mexican  legal  immigrants  remain 

in  the  Southwest  in  general  and  the  border  area  in  particular,  legal 

immigration  does  contribute  to  the  general  labor  surplus  throughout  the 
27 

region.        The  same  research  shows  that  legal  Mexican  immigrants 
are  quite  unlike  legal  immigrants  from  most  other  nations  in  that  a 


Statement  by  Walter  F.  Mondale,  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Migratory  Labor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  "Manpower  and  Economic  Problems,"  Hearings  on  Migrant  and 
Seasonal  Farmworkers  Powerlessness,  pt.  7-B  (Washington,  D.C«: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1970),  p.  4548. 

27 

David  S.  North  and  William  G.  Weissert,  Immigrants  and  the  American 
Labor  Market >  Monograph  No.  31    (Washington:    U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
1974),  pp.  17-18. . 
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disproportionately  high  nximber  of  Mexican  Inimlgrants  are  craftsmen, 

28 

household  workers,  nonfarm  laborers,  and  farm  laborers.        These  are 
precisely  the  occupational  groups  already  In  surplus  In  the  region. 

Legal  Immigration  from  Mexico,  however,  is  only  the  tip  of  the 

■.  i 

Mexican  immigration  iceberg.     The  overwhelming   characteristic  of  the 

29 

Mexican  immigration  movement  is  illegal  in  nature.        In  1975,  for 

instance,  680,392  illegal  Mexican  aliens  were  apprehended  in  the  United 

States.    They  represented  89  percent  of  the  total  number  of  alien 

apprehensions  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  during  the 

year.    Moreover,  the  figures  represent  only  those  apprehended.     It  is 

estimated  that  for  every  one  apprehension,  there  are  five  or  six 

30 

illegal  aliens  who  enter  the  nation  undetected.        Typically,  the  illegal 

alien  from  Mexico  is  male,  single,  younger  than  30  years  old,  unskilled, 

from  a  rural  area,  poorly  educated  if  at  all,  speaks  little  English, 

and  is  likely  to  be  employed  at  least  some  time  in  the  rural  economy  of 
31 

the  United  States.        In  South  Texas,  the  incidence  of  rural  employment 

32 

of  illegal  aliens  is  substantial. 
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I>a*vtd  S..  North  and  William  G.  Weissert,  Immigrants  and  the  American 
Labor  Ma?^ker.,  Re.v>earch  Report  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  under 
contract  No.  >'0-ll-73-01  (Washington:    Trans-Century  Corporation,  1973), 
pp.  47-48. 

29 

Briggs,  Mexican  Mij^ration  and  the  United  States  Labor  Mgrket, 
Chapters  3  and  4. 

30 

Lawrence  Meyer,  "Aliens  Hard  to  Count,"  Washington  Post,  2  February 
1975,  pp.  A-1  and  12. 

31 

Julian  Samora,  Los  Mojados:    The  Wetback  Story    (Notre  Dame,  Ind.: 
Notre  Dame  Press,  1971) ,  chapter  2. 

32 

See  James  Webb  et  al..  The  Citrus  Labor  Market  of  the  Lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley  of  Texas:    A  Study  of  Labor  Utilization  Problems  (Austin: 
Center  for  Study  of  Human  Resources,  1975). 
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The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952  expressly  state©  chax. 

It  Is  national  policy  to  reserrve  available  Jobs  for  the  domestic  labor 

force.    Referring  to  this  Act,  the  California  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  in 

1973  that  the  number  of  illegal  aliens  in  the  Southwest  "represents  an 

abject  failure  of  national  policy."    Moreover,  the  court  observed  that  the 

lack  of  meaningful  corrective  action  "must  be  ascribed  to  self-imposed 

33 

Impotence  of  our  national  government."       Unfortunately,  the  Federal 
government  has  failed  to  grasp  the  full  scope  of  this  issue.    Illegal  entry 
from  Mexico  is  still  widely  considered  to  be  only  a  "regional  problem." 
Hence  the  topic  has  not  been  very  high  on  the  list  of  national  priorities. 
If  the  Federal  government  decides  not  to  act,  little  can  be  done. 

Migrant  Workers 

It  is  no  accident  that  almost  half  of  the  remaining  seasonally 
migrant  agricultural  workers  in  the  United  States  are  Chicanos  who  come 
from  the  South  Texas  region  that  borders  on  Mexico.    Many  Chicanos  of 
this  region  are  forced  to  become  migrant  laborers  because  the  local 
labor  market  is  overrun  by  illegal  Mexican  aliens  and  border  c  strmucers* 

Although  numerous  public  policy  efforts  by  the  Federal  government 
have  sought  to  Improve  the  economic  status  of  migrant  workers  by  preparing 
them  for  nonmigrant  vocations,  all  attempts  have  failed.    One  basic 
reason  is  that  the  programs  have  never  been  able  to  handle  the  basic  prob- 
lem that  causes  internal  seasonal  migrancy:  too  few  job  opportunities 
that  offer  wages  at  a  level  permitting  a  decent  standard  of  life  are 
available  in  the  workers'  home  base  communities^    The  inflxix  of  Illegal 
Mexican  immigrants  and  of  border  commuters  has  set  in  motion  a  process 

^^Diaz  V.  Kay-Dix-Ranch  (1970),  as  reprinted  in  U.S.  Congress.  House, 
Hearings  on  Illegal  Aliens,  pt.  1  (Washington,  D.C.:  Goverimient  Printing 
Office,  June  21,  1971),  p.  179. 
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whereby  poor  Mexicans  make  poor  Chicanos  poorer. 

In  addition  to  the  failure  to  address  the  problem  of-  the  "push" 

factors  that  contribute  to  migrancy,  the  fact  that  most  migrants  cross 

state  boundaries  means  that  their  well-being  can  be  safeguarded  only  if 

the  Federal  government  will  assume  full  responsibility  for  their  welfare. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  one  large-scale  effort  that  was  federally  financed 

involved  an  interstate  program  to  assist  Chicano  migrant  workers  to  settle 

out  of  the  migrant  stream.    That  study  revealed  widespread  discrimination 

against  Chicanos  by  the  respective  state  agencies  charged  with  administering 
35 

the  programs.        These  state  agencies  (usually  the  respective  state  employ- 
ment services)  and  the  local  employer  and  community  groups  from  whom 
assistance  was  sought  were  more  than  willing  to  have    Chicanos  in  their 

states  as  workers  but  wanted  no  part  of  "Texas^Mexicans"  as  permanent 
residents. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  Federal  government  has  Intervened  in  a 
number  of  piecemeal  ways  to  attempt  to  help  migrant  workers.    In  most 
instances  they  have  been  sino;ularly  unsuccessful.    For  instance,  efforts 
to  correct  abuses  by  crew  leaders  led  to  the  Crew  Leader  Registration  Act, 
but  most  crew  leaders  do  not  register.    The  requirements  for  minimum 
housing  stap'^ '        for  migrants  while  they  are  on-the-road  have  resulted 
largely  i»    v-:iploy  rs  not  complying  and  no  longer  using  state  emplo3nnent 
services  for  employment  referral  purposes.    Rather,  employers  contract 


Briggs,  The  Mexico-United  States  Border,  pp.  10-21. 

35 

ABT  Associates,  An  Assessment  of  the  Experimental  and  Demonstration 
Interstate  Program  for  South  Texas  Migrants:    Final  Report  (Cambridge, 
Mass.:    ABT  Associates,  1971). 
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directly  with  unregistered  crew  leaders  for  farm  workers,  ^    This  means 
that  fewer  employers  or  employees  now  have  contact  with  the  employment 
service.     The  special  health,  food,  and  education  programs  that  are 
federally  financed  have  benefited  many  recipients,  but  they  also  have 
created  much  bitterness  between  the  migrant  poor  (who  are  eligible  for 
these  benefits)  and  the  nonmlgrant  poor  (who  are  not  eligible)  in  the 
home  base  communities.     On  the  other  hand,  some  migrants  complain  that 
these  special  programs  tie  them  to  the  migrant  stream  because  they  would 
lose  all  of  the  benefits  for  themselves  and  their  families  if  they  should 
quit  being  migrants.     The  absence  of  a  national  income  maintenance  program 
clearly  contributes  to  this  classic  double-blnd  situation  with  respect  to 
Federal  assistance  to  migrants. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  most  manpower  programs  addressed  to  migrants 
have  been  singularly  unsuccessful.    During  the  course  of  this  study  an 
effort  was  made  to  learn  why.    A  common  complaint  was  that  the  educational 
attainment  levels  for  participation  in  most  programs  were  too  high.  In 
most  instances,  an  eighth  grade  education  was  the  minimal  norm.     But,  as 
shown  earlier  in  table  9-13,  the  mean  years  of  education  for  migrant 
household  heads  in  Starr  County  was  a  scant  5.8  years  and  74.5  percent 
the  migrant  households  had  7  or  fewer  years  of  education.     Thus,  most 
migrants  have  been  ineligible  for  most  manpower  programs — especially  those 
that  contain  a  training  component.    Relatedly,  the  fact  that  the  Adult 
Basic  Education  program  that  could  help  some  Chicanos  to  qualify  for 
training  programs  does  not  provide  stipends  means  it  is  very  difficult  for 
adults  to  participate  in  any  of  these  endeavors.     Such  program  requirements 
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Texas  Good  Neighbor  Commission,  Texas  Migrant  Labor;    Annual  Report 
1972  (Austin:    Texas  Good  Neighbor  Commission,  1973),  pp.  6-14  and  6-15.  ~" 
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and  characteristics  confirm  the  general  impression  held  by  many  Chicanos 

37 

that  most  manpower  programs  were  not  designed  to  meet  their  needs. 

Moreover,  during  many  of  the  formative  years  of  manpower  policy, 

no  explicit  recognition  of  the  cultural  distinctiveneC3  of  Chicanos  was 

38 

given  to  the  program  design.        The  most  crucial  factor  pertains  to  the 
retention  and  use  of  the  Spanish  language.    There  also  are  other  consider- 
ations with  respect  to  heritage,  family  ties,  and  "machismo"  that  affect 
39' 

participation. 

With  specific  reference  to  migrants,  intervijsws  with  program  officials 
reiterated  the  primacy  of  the  issue  of  timing.    Programs  to  help  migrants 
that  start  after  late  fall  do  not  help  migrants.    Although  participants  may 
enroll,  they  are  not  the  hard-core  migrant  population. 

A  number  of  present  and  past  officials  of  manpower  programs  were 
critical  of  the  quality  of  local  program  operations.    The  fact  that  most 
programs  could  serve  only  the  economically  disadvantaged  was  seen  as  a 
limitation  to  widening  the  range  of  experience  of  the  participants.  Alco, 
it  was  felt  that  there  were  a  number  of  participants  who  did  not  really 
want  to  benefit  from  the  program  but  who  did  want  the  stipends.     The  inabil- 
ity   to  drop  these  people  in  order  to  make  room  for  others  who  could  benefit 


See,  for  example,  "A  Piece  of  the  Action,"  Manpower,  September  197^, 
pp.  10-13.     This  is  a  printed  dialogue  between  four  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  who  discuss  the  manpower  needs  of  their  people. 

OQ 

For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  the  issue  of  cultural  distinctive- 
ness of    Chicanos  and  its  relationship  to  manpower  programs,  see  Vernon  M. 
Brfggs,  Jr.,  "Implications  of  Noninstitutional  Considerations  upon  the 
Effectiveness  of  Manpower  Programs  for  Chicanos"     (Austin:     Center  for  the 
Study  of  Human  Resources,  1973). 

"^^Paul  Bullock,  "Emplo3nnent  Problems  of  the  Mexican-Americans,"  in 
Mexican  Americans  in  the  United  States,  ed.  John  Burma  (Cambridge: 
Schenkman  Publishing  Company,  1970),  p.  149. 
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vas  blamed  on  a  combination  of  factors.    In  some  Instances  It  was  the 

unwillingness  or  Indifference  of  the  program  officials  to  address  the 

Issue.    In  other  Instances  It  was  rationalized  that  to  drop  these  people 

In  light  of  the  absence  of  jobs  and  any  other  available  form  of  Income 

maintenance  would  be  an  unjust  act.    As  one  program  administrator 

candidly  stated:     "Many  people  go  Into  training  programs  simply  to 

avoid  starvation."    The  view  that  many  of  the  programs  were  serving  an 

Income  maintenance  function  was  widespread.     Perhaps  the  best  summary 

observation  was  made  by  a  county  official  who  stated: 

With  regard  to  the  Federal  government's  manpower  and  public 
employment  programs,  they  have  been  a  mixed  blessing.    To  begin 
with,  I  do  not  know  what  we  would  have  done  without  them.  We 
need  the  jobs  and  the  Income  that  they  provide  given  our  high 
unemployment  and  massive  poverty/    But  on  the  other  hand,  our 
experience  has  not  been  good •    They  seem  to  be  haphazardly 
organized.     I  doubt  thelx  effectiveness  over  time  as  training 
programs. 

The  poor  quality  of  the  instructors  was  also  cited  by  some  as 

another  Indication  of  the  shattered  expectations  that  some  participants 

have  experienced.    As  one  official  observed: 

There  are  good  mechanics  who  are  bad  teachers  and  there 
are  bad  mechanics  who  are  good  teachers.    'These  programs  do 
not  seem  able  to  hire  good  manual  arts  teachers  who  are  good 
mechanics. 

The  official  added:     "Because  the  programs  often  lack  professional 
staffs,  well-intentioned  programs  are  often  poorly  Implemented." 

There  also  were  a  number  of  complaints  voiced  that  the  local 
manpower  programs  were  heavily  saturated  with  local  politics.  Who 
was  accepted  as  a  participant  as  well  as  who  was  employed  on  the  program 
staffs,  it  was  alleged,  had  little  to  do  with  ability  to  benefit  or 
qualifications  to  serve,  but  rather  the  criterion  was  who  they  supported 
during  political  elections.     Politics  in  Starr  County  has  been  described 
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as  a  "profession."    There  is  a  long  history  of  family  control  and  bitter 
feuds  that  transcend    the  passage  of  time.    Patronage  and  political 
loyalty  have  been  a  way  of  life.     It  probably  is  not  an  unexpected 
development  that,  in  a  situation  in  which  the  primary  alternative  is  to 
stop  *«-ork  in  agriculture,  the  public  sector  should  assume  prominence. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  manpower  training  slots  would  be 
used  to  reward  political  friends  and  to  punish  political  enemies.  Yet 
it  is  doubtful  that  the  best  interests  of  the  programs  themselves  are 
being  served  by  placing  so  much  of  the  responsibility  for  program 
operations  in  the  hands  of  local  officials.    The  local  people  often  have 
no  choice  but  to  act  as  they  do,  but  Federal  officials  should  recognize 
the  folly  of  continuing  such  a  delegation  of  authority.     If  anything,  the 
decentralized  character  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act 
of  1973  has  served  to  exacerbate  this  problem  from  what  it  was.  when  the 
field  work  for  this  project  was  conducted. 

On  paper,  at  least,  there  was  one  Federal  comprehensive  effort  beguHj^ 
to  assist  migrants  to  relocate  into  other  jobs.     In  fact,  however,  the 
effort  proved  to  be  more  of  a  policy  disaster  than  an  act  of  substance. 
In  1971  the  "Last  Yellow  Bus"  program  was  launched  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor.     In  1972  the  program  was  altered  to  meet  a  number  of  operational 
and  conceptual  problems.    Using  funds  from  the  unapportioned  MDTA  account 
and  the  Experimental  and  Demonstration  portion  of  MDTA,  the  National 
Migrant  Worker  Program  (NMWP)  was  launched.     Of  the  $7.1  million  that  was 
earmarked  for  Texas,  only  about  $2  million  was  actually  distributed.  In 
Starr  County  only  10  of  the  anticipated  54  training  slots  materialized. 
Aside  from  funding  inadequacies,  the  program  suffered  from  exte ^sive 
delay  and  uncertainties  over  how  to  accomplish  its  objectives.    As  one 
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assessment  stated: 


From  the  program's  inception  .  .  .there  was  confusion 
as  to  what  should  be  included  in  the  training  and  services  to 
be  provided  and  the  'W'  of  getting  the  job  done.    More  than 
a  year  went  by  before  any  local  programs  were  approved  for 
Texas. 

The  same  report  added: 

In  conclusion  it  can  be  said  that  1973  was  a  very  disturbing 
year  programwise.     The  period  can  aptly  be  described  as  one  con- 
fused change  made  more  difficult  by  indecision,  with  program 
directors  looking  accusingly  at  Washington.     Being  perfectly 
candid  about  the  1973  situation,  frustration  caused  by  foot  dragging 
policy  and  program  changes,  funding  delay  and  priority  juggling  at 
the  Federal  level,  is  impossible  to  ignore  and  was  reflected 
directly  in  poor  program  results.     The  year  appeared  to  roll  along 
fueled  more  by  capriciousness  than  by  law  and  logic.   .   .   .  The 
Administration,  acting  by  executive  fiat,  impounded  previously 
appropriated  funds  thus  leaving  program  directors  stranded  in 
midstream  and  as  equally  bewildered  as  their  program  participants. 
The  Department  of  Labor  .   .   .  underwent  top  level  reorganization 
which  left  the  ten  regional  offices  without  directors  for  a 
period  of  several  months.  .   .   .     If  there  is  any  good  to  come  out 
of  last  year's  confusion,  it  might  be  the  realization, that  the 
needy  program  participant  is  the  one  most  hurt  by  it. 

The  collapse  of  NMWP  in  1974  was  due  more  to  the  ineptitude  of 

Federal  administration  than  to  any  other  single  factor.  Unfortunately, 

this  experience  has  left  a  bad  taste  in  everyone's  mouth.     However,  the 

fact  that  the  NMWP  did  represent  a  Federal  involvement  should  not  be 

used  against  the  idea  of  trying  again.    No  program,  no  matter  how  well 

conceived,  could  have  succeeded  given  the  political  handicaps  imposed 

on  NMWP. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  problems  of  migrant  workers 
cannot  be  handled  by  individual  states  due  to  the  interstate  aspects  of 


Texas  Good  Neighbor  Commission,  Texas  Migrant  Labor;    Annual  Report 
1973  (Austin:    Texas  Good  Neighbor  Commission,  1974),  p.  20. 

^^Ibid.,  pp.  21-22. 
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migrants'  travels.        Over  the  years  the  Federal  government  has  sought 
to  introduce  a  number  of  ad  hoc  programs  for  migrants,  but  despite  its 
good  intentions,  the  programs  have  lacked  a  comprehensive  approach.  It 
is  likely  that  the  Federal  government's  role  must  be  expanded  to  include 
total  responsibility  for  emplojnnent,  transportation,  housing,  health, 
and  education  of  children  of  migrant  workers.    The  present  hodgepodge  of 
laws  and  programs  at  both  the  Federal  and  state  level  seem  to  be  of 
marginal  influence  to  the  economic  welfare  of  migrants    Wliat  ha3  been 
done  has  been  accomplished  largely  due  to  the  presence,  of  the  Federal 
government;  what  remains  to  be  done  must  wait  tor  ^:he  Federal  government 
to  act  further. 

Exclusion  of  Agricultural  Workers  from  Protected  Collective  Bargaining 

The  main  reason  that  agricultural  workers  were  excluded  from  cover- 
age under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  U^KV)  of  1935  was  "political 

A3 

expediency  and  the  powerlessness  of  farmworkers."       Such  considerations 
hardly  warrant  a  continuation  of  this  exclusion.    Coverage  by  NLRA  will 
not  guarantee  that  collective  bargaining  systems  are  established  or  will 
succeed.     In  fact,  Caesar  Chavez,  head  of  the  United  Farm  Workers,  AFL- 
CIO,  has  some  serious  reservations  to  ^  blanket  extension  of  coverage  to 
include  farm  workers. But  there  is  no  question  that  the  current  void 
of  Federal  law  has  created  a  situation  in  which  it  is  difficult  for 


^^ABT  Associates,  An  Assessment  of  the  Experimental  and  Demonstra- 
tion Interstate  Program  for  South  Texas  Migrants > 

^^Ray  Marshall,  Policy  and  Program  Issues  in  Rural  Manpower  Develop- 
ment (Austin;    Center  for  the  Study  of  Human  Resources,  1973),  p.  54. 

^^Briggs,  Chicanos  and  Rural  Poverty,  p.  57. 
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agricultural  workers  to  organise  collectivaly.    There  is  no  protection 
against  recrimination  for  union  activity,  no  way  to  conduct  impartial 
elections  to  see  if  workers  v:ieh  to  bargain  as  a  group,  and  no  way  to 
protect  either  employees  or  employers  from  unfair  labor  practices.  It 
Is  conceivable,  of  course,  that  the  incfr  idual  states  could  pass  laws 
similar  to  the  legislation  er      .^rl    n  California  in  1975  to  legitimize 
the  voting  procedures  for  bar^.       jg  agents  in  agriculture.    But  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  state  in  the  South  is  prepared  to  pass  such  legislation. 
If  it        to  happen,  it  must  be  the  Federal  responsibility  to  make  it  a 
reality. 

Water  Rights  and  Landownership  Claims 

There  currently  is  no  available  answer  to  the  dilemma  posed  by  the 
legacy  of  legal  decisions  that  have  created  the  water  shortage  and  multiple 
landownership  claims  that  bedevil  local  economic  development  In  the  Starr 
County  area.     Because  much  of  the  water  problem    stems  directly  from  the 
dams  constructed  by  :be  Federal  government  along  the  Rio  Grande  River, 
which  is  an  international  boundary  line  in  this  area,  it  would  seem 
that  there  is  a  Federal  responsibility  to  seek  a  solution  or  to  formulate 
a  comprehensive  relocation  plan  for  any  people  who  might  voluntarily  wish 
to  leave  but  cannot  afford  the  expense.    In  a  like  view,  the  landownership 
problem  stems  back  to  the  time  that  the  area  was  annexed  by  the  United 
States  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Mexican  War  of  1846-48.    Hence,  it  would 
seem  that  Federal  legal  assistance  should  be  made  available  to  expedite 
the  effort  to  untangle  this  legal  ticket. 
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Coricluding  Observations 
The  Chicano  rural  population  is  quite  similar  in  its  general 
profile  of  economic  disadvantag-sraent  Co  that  of  other  racial  groups  in 
the  South.    Yet,  with  respect  to  the  causative  factors,  the  rural  Chicano 
population  is  confronted  not  only  with  all  of  the  same  problems  that 
foster  and  perpetuate  massive  impoverishment  to  others  in  the  rural 
South,  but  also  with  a  host  of  additional  factors.    Thus,  although  the 
symptoms  of  economic  illness  are  similar,  correction  of  the  problems 
-ndured  by  rural  Chicanos  will  require  policy  measures  that  extend 
beyond  those  needed  by  other  groups  in  the  rural  South. 
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CHAPTER  10 

WELFARE  REFORM  IN  THE  RURAL  SOUTH:    A  SPECULATIVE  VIEW 

In  the  early  19708,  after  a  long  series  of  welfare  related  proposals 
extending  back  into  the  inid-~1960s,  a  comprehensive  reform  of  the 
»    nation^s  welfare  system  appeared  Imminent.'''  Indeed,  several  significant 
portions  of  the  p^  pose^  welfare  reform  package  were  ultimately  enacted. 
For  example,  a  uniform  Federal  Income  guarantee  for  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  became  effective  January  1,  1974.    The  program  known  as  SuppJ 
rental  Security  Income  (SSI)  represents  the  fir^t  national  caah-ittcoffic 
guarantee  program. 

SSI  was  one  portion  of  an  omnibus  piece  of  legislation  that  was 
officially  known  as  the  "Social  Security  Amendments  of  1971"  or,  more 
commonly,  as  "H.R.  1"  of  the  92nd  Congress.    H.R.  1  pasRed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  June  22,  1971.    Presider^t  Hichard  Nixcxi 
stated  that  he  supported  the  bill  in  the  form  that  it  passed  the  Hou^e. 
In  the  U.  S.  Senate,  however,  the  bill  became  involved     i  a  protr^'r  ted 
series  of  political  maneuvers  in  which  some  forces  sought  to  3-*baraHze 
its  provisions;  some  sought  to  restrict  its  provisiotkti;  and  srm^e  sought 
to  kill  it  in  its  entirety.    The  most  controversial  po^iicr.  of  HvR.  1  wae 
the  section  that  would  have  replaced  the  Federal-state  supported  program 

■'•For      review  of  the  rationale  and  history  of  the  events  leadj:j'-  to 
the  emerging  of  the  welfare  legi. -".ion  oi  "he  1970s,  see  Daniel  F. 
Moynihan,  The  Politics  of  Guaranv        Income  (New  York:    Vintage  Books, 
1973),  and  Vincent  J.  Burke  and  Ve  :  Burke,  Nixon^s  Good  Deed:  Welfare 
Reform  (New  York:    Columbia  University  Press,  1974). 
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lat.own  as  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) .    This  portion 
of  H.R.  1,  knoxjn  as  Title  IV,  would  have  established  a  federally  guaran- 
teed system  of  uniform  benefits  for  poor  families.     It  would  have  replac- 
cd  the  prevailing  quilt-work  pattern  of  contrad:^'ctory  eligibility  and 
unequal  benefits  that  existed  among  the  54  differ<:ot  political  juris- 
dictions responsible  for  welfare  administration  in  th^  natica.    It  would 
have  based  eligibility  on  the  need  for  in<:ome  alone.    The  working  poor — 
working  fathers  and  working  nonwelf are  mothers  —  would  have  been  included  in 
coverage.     In  many  states,  unemployed  fathers  also  would  have  been 
eligible  for  the  first  time  for  a  cash  supplement  to  support  their 
families. 

The  details  of  the  fight  for  Title  IV  of  H.R,  1  are  discussed 
elsewhere.      The  upshot  of  the  legislative  deb.nte  was  that  Title  IV 
was  deleted  by  the  Senate  from  the  final  version  of  H.R..  1  which  was 
ultimately  signed  into  law  on  October  17,  1972.    As  the  South  in  general 
and  the  rural  South  in  particular  would  have  been  among   the  chief 
beneficiaries  of  this  extensive  welfare  reform   ^'*'ort,  it  is  appropriate 
to  speculate  briefly  on  the  impact  that  Title  1.  x^^ould  have  had  in  the 
four  counties  that  were  intensely  surveyed  during  this  study.  Such 
speculation  is  even  more  interesting  given  the  social  injustice  and 
administrative  inadequacies  of  the  welfare  system  detailed  earlier  in 
chapter  6. 

Relevant  Sections  of  H.R.  1 
Under  the  terms  of  Title  IV  of  H.R.  1  as  it  passed  the  House  of 
Representat:  - ?s  in  1972,  the  bill  would  have  abolished  Federal  aid  for 
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state  welfare  payments  and  also  food  stanip  jaligibility  for  cash  recipi- 
ents.   In  their  place,  a  Federal  income  flooi"^  which  would  provide  uni- 
form cash  payments  was  to  be  established  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

Eligible  low  income  families  would  have  been  divided  into  two 
groups:     (1)  those  with  an  employable  adult  (including  families  in 
which  the  father  was  vorking  full  time  for  low  wages)  and  (2)  those  with- 
out an  employable  adult.     Those  with  an  employable  adult  would  have  been 
enrolled  in  a  program  called  Opportunities  for  Families  (OFF);  the  re- 
maining families  would  have  been  enrolled  in  the  Family  Assistance  Plan 
(FAP).     Exact  rules  wete  set  to  determine  who  would  enroll  in  which 

program.     In  1973  it  was  estimated  that  2.6  million  families  would  be 

3 

enrolled  in  OFF  and  x.4  million  families  in  FAP.  , 

Putting  aside  the  lengthy  technical  issues  involved  in  classifying 
eligibility,  it  is  useful  to  focus  on  the  provisions  of  these  programs. 
For  those  families  enrolled  in  OFF,  provisions  were  made  for  child  care 
and  the  use  of  supportive  services  to  enhance  the  prospects  for  adult 
employabiiity.    Among  the  extensive  list  of  supportive  services  to  be 
provided  were  to  be  counseling,  testing,  coaching,  job  orientation, 
classroom  occupational  instruction,  on-the-job  training,  job  develop- 
ment, job  placement,  work  experience,  skill  upgrading,  relocation  assis- 
tance, and  follow-up  '^ervices  to  those  people  placed  in  jobs.  Special 
effoics  were  t'.^  '^^,ve     aen  ma'^e  to  place  enrollees  into  jobs  in  the 
private  sector.     But  should  such  placement  efforts  be  unsuccessful,  a 
public  service  employment  program  was  to  have  been  created  to  provide 

"^U.S  ,  Congress,  "Social  Security  Amendments  of  1971,"  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meanr  on  H.R.  1,  92nd  Cong.,  Isft.  sess. 
(Washington,  D.C:    Government  Printing  Office,  1971),  p.  229, 
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socially  useftil  work  at  a  wage  level  at  least  equal  to  the  prevailing 
Federal  minimum  wage. 

Under  OFF  and  FAP,  a  guaranteed  Income  floor  would  have  been  estab- 
lished.    Each  family  with  children  under  18  (or  22  if  regularly  attend- 
ing school)  would  have  been  eligible  for  coverage  if  its  income  was 
below  a  set  minimum.    Each  eligible  family  could  have  received  annually 
as  much  as  $800  for  ea,ch  of  the  first  two  members  of  the  family;  $400 
for  each  of  the  next  three  members;  $300  for  each  of  the  next  two  mem- 
bers; and  $200  for  the  next  one  member.    A  family  of  four,  therefore, 
would  have  been  eligible  for  a  maximum  benefit  of  $2,400.    The  highest 
minimum  benefit  (for  a  family  of  eight  ox  larger)  would  have  been  $3,600. 

The  novelty  of  the  OFF  program  was  that  it  did  provide  some  incen- 
tive for  working.     The  first  $720  a  year  of  earned  income  would  not 
result  ir  a  reduced  support  level  (i.e.,  the  offset)  as  this  sum  was 
assumed  to  be  associated  with  the  cast  of  working  (i.e.,  transportation, 
lunches,  clothes,  and  tools).    Of  any  additional  income  earned,  the 
fardly  would  retain  one-third,  while  two-thirds  would  be  used  to  offset 
beuelics.     Thus,  a  family   ,ould  always  be  better  off  if  an  adult  member 
was  working.  ■  For  example,  a  family  of  four  in  which  no  one  worked  would 
receive  $2,400;  if  the  adult  earned  $720  a  year,  the  family's  income 
would  be  $3,120;  if  the  earnings  were  $1,680  a  year,  the  family  would 
receive  $3,440;  and  the  family  would  continue  to  receive  a  wage  supple- 
ment until  its  income  exceeded  $4,140.    For  the  family  of  8  (the  maximum 
size  for  which  pa>Tnents  would  be  made),  the  wage  supplement  would 
continue  up  to  a  level  of  $5,940.^ 


'^The  computistion  of  the  benefits  as  done  by  reducing  total  earnings 
by  the  size  of  the  "disregt.d"  (i.e.,  $720)  and  then  applying  2/3  of  the 
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Estimated  Impact  of  H«R.  1  on  the  South 
By  all  estimates,  the  passage  of  H.R.  1  would  have  represented  a 
major  transfer  of  income  from  the  non-South  to  the  South. ^    The  reform 
would  h«  7e  been  felt  in  terms  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  dollars;  the 
number  of  individuals  eligible  for  benefits;  the  increase  in  the  level 
of  benefits  available  to  eligible  families;  and  the  specific  subgroups 
of  the  southern  population  who  would  have  been  affected  the  most. 

Using  the  U.S.  Census  definition  of  the  South,  table  10-1  indicates 
the  estimates  of  coverage  for  H.R.  1  for  the  southern  region.  Amoi.g 
other  things,  it  shows  that  the  gross  transfer  of  funds  to  the  South 
for  fiscal  year  1973  would  have  been  $2.3  billion.     In  terms  of  total 
people  covered,  45.5  percent  of  all  eligible  persons  would  have  been 
southerners.    Moreover,  t;he  effect  within  some  of  the  separate  states 
that  compose  the  South  would  have  been  even  more  startling.    Table  10-2, 
for  instance^  shows  that  the  number  of  eligible  persons  compared  with 
t!ie  number  eligible  under  prevailing  law  would  have  more  than  doubled 
in  Georgia,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia; 
and    they  would  have  more  than  tripled  in  North  Carolina  and  Arkansas. 
As  for  pajrment  levels,  table  10-1  shows  that  average  payment  to  the  1.6 
million  eligible  familie:'  in  the  South  woi.dd  have  been  $1,455.  With 
the  exceptions  of  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  ail  of  the 
remaining  15  southern  statcii  would  have  had  a  higher  absolute  benefit 
level  tor  a  family  of  four  with  no  income  under  H.R.  1  than  the  level 


remainder  to  reduce  the  ^  payment  for  the  specified  family  size. 

No  payment  would  be  made  of  lea^s  than  $120  a  year  (or  $10  a  month). 

^For  example,  see  Richard  Armstrong,  *'*rnc  Looming  Money  Revolution 
Down  South,''  Fortune,  June  1970,  pp.  66«-69  and  151-158. 
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Table  10-1 


Estimates  of  Coverage  of  the  Family  Assistance 
Program  (H.R.  1)  in  the  South  for  Fiscal  Year  1973 


1.    Number  of  eligible  families  in  the  1,625,000 
South 

Percent  of  covered  families. in  the  ^2.6 
South  relative  to  all  covered 
families  in  the  nation 


$2,346,000,000 


40.4 


2.  Gross  payment  to  families  in  the 
South 

Percent  of  gross  payment  to 
families  in  the  South  relative 
to  all  payments  in  the  nation 

3.  Total  number  of  persons  in  covered  8,114,000 
families  in  the  South 

Percent  of  covered  persons  in  the  45.5 
South  relative  to  total  number  of 
covered  persons  in  the  nation 

4.  . Average  payment  per  family  in  the  $1,455 

South  to  eligible  families 

5.  Average  family  size  in  the  South  4.99  persons 
for  eligible  families 


SOU!  "E:    U.S.    Congress,  "Social  Security  Amendments  of  1971, 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  oil  H.R.  1,  92nd  Cong.,  1st  sess 
(Washington,  D.C.:     Government  Prtuting  Office,  1971),  p.  229. 

of  benefits  in  existence  at  the  time  under  prevailing  AFDC  programs. ^ 
With  respect  to  the  effect  on  subgroups,  table  10-3  shows  that  22.1 
percent        all  the  eligible  families  for  H.R.  1  coverage  in  the  South 


^U.S.,  Congress,  "Social  Security  Amendments  of  1971,"  p.  174. 
Because  of  the  reliance  v.pon  secondary  information  sources,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  the  racial  references  of  Black  and  l^Ihite  in  this 
chapter.     This  means  that  when  "White"  is  used,  the  Chicano  figures 
are  included  in  that  term. 
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Table  10-2 


Comparison  of  Estimates  of  Number  of  Recipients  for 
Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Children  Program  in  1973  with 
Estimates  of  Persons  Eligible  for  H.R.  1  in  Fiscal 
Year  1973  for  States  of  the  South 
(In  Thousands) 


States  of                          Number  of  Recipients              Number  of  Eligibles 
the  South                          Eligible  Under  Pre-                     Under  H.R.  1 
 vailing  Law  for  AFDC  


Alabama 

259.2 

587 

.1 

Arkansas 

73.4 

290 

.0 

Delaware 

n .  0 

48 

r 

•  JL 

District  of  Columbia 

86.7 

120 

.0 

Florida 

358.3 

689 

.2 

Georgia 

344.3 

730 

.0 

Kent  acky 

170.3 

45S 

.7 

Louisiana 

323.5 

611 

.6 

Maryland 

189.2 

316 

.8 

Mississippi 

157.7 

451 

.6 

North  Carolina 

171.2 

635 

.4 

OkJ.ahoma 

111.9 

292, 

.6 

South  Carolina 

25.7 

62, 

.9 

Tennessee 

260.0 

608, 

.4 

Texas 

484.6 

1  198, 

.3 

Virginia 

185.4 

446. 

.4 

West  Virginia 

185.4 

257. 

.4 

Total 

3,417.8 

7,804. 

,5 

SOURCE:     U.S.     Congress,  "Social  Security  Amei^dments  of  1971," 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  H.R.  I,  92nd  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
(Washington,  D.C.:     Government  Printing  Office,  1971),  p.  229. 

would   lave  been  headed  by  a  Black  man  (or  39.5  percent  of  all  male 

headed  eligible  families  in  the  South).     Table  10-3  also  shows  that  25.6 

percent  cf  all  eligible  families  in  the  South  would  have  been  headed  by 

a  Black  woman  (or  58.0  p'^rcent  of  all  eligible  female  headed  families  in 

Lae  South),     In  total,  47.7  percent  of  the  families  eligible  for  H.R.I 
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Table  10-3 


Estimsttes  of  Racial  and  Sex  Characteristics  of 
Family  Heads  in  the  South*  Eligible  for  Coverage 
Under  H.R.  1,  for  Fiscal  Year  1973 


Number  Percent 


Total  number  of  eligible  families  in  the 

South  1,625,000  100.0 

Number  of  white  male  headed  families  549,000  33.8 

Number  of  nonwhite  male  headed  families  359,000  22.1 

Subto^-^l  for  males  908,000  55.9 

Number  of  white  female  headed  families  301,000  18.5 

Number  of  nonwhite  female  headed 

families  416,000  25.6 

Subtotal  for  females  717,000  44.1 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Congress,  "Social  Security  Amendments  of  1971,"  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  H.R.I,  92nd  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1971),  p.  229. 

*For  a  list  of  the  states  that  comprise  the  South  as  defined  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  see  table  10-2. 

coverage  would  have  been  Black  families.     Drawing  upon  the  total  number 
of  families  in  the  South  as  reported  in  the  1970  Census  (see  table  10-4), 
it  is  possible  to  approximate  the  impact  that  H.R.  1  would  have  had  on 
the  total  number  of  Bl:ick  And'White  families  in  the  South.  Combining 
the  information  presented  in  tables  10-3  and  10-4,  therefore,  it  can  be 
estimated  that  4  percent  of  Iftiite  male  headed  families  would  have 
received  some  income  supplementation;  whereas  18.8  percent  of  all  Black 
male  headed  families  would  have  been  eligible*    Of  ail  White  female 
headed  households,  '*'  .5  percent  would  have  been  eligible  for  income 
supplementation;  62.4^ percent  of  all  Black  female  headed  households 
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Table  10-4 

Total  Number  of  Families  in  the  South  in  1970 


Number 

Percent 

Total  number  cf  families  in  the  South 

15,907,699 

100.0 

Number 

of  white  male  headed  families 

12,155,689 

76.4 

Number 

of  nonwhite  male  headed  families 

1,905,151 

12.0 

Subtotal 

for  males 

14,060,840 

88.4 

Number 

of  white  female  headed  families 

1,180,157^ 

7.4 

Number 

of  nonwhite  female  headed  families 

666,702 

4.2 

Subtotal 

for  females 

1,846,859 

11.6 

SOURCE:     U.S.    Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
United  States  Census  of  Population;     1970,  General  Social  and  Economic 
Characteristics,  Final  Report  PC(1)-C,  United  States  Summary,  pp.  1-449. 

would  have  been  eligible  for  such  assistance.     It  is  to  be  recalled 
that  H.R.  1  did  not  apply  to  households  in  whic^  there  was  not  at  least 
one  child  under  18  years  of  age  (or  22  if  regularly  attending  school). 
Hence,  if  allowance  is  made  for  childless  families  and  for  families  in 
which  children  have  grown  past  the  school  age  years,  the  impact  percen- 
tages of  H.R.  1  upon  only  those  families  with  childrj^n  vould  have  been 
considerably  higher  than  those  pr^.  ^ented  in  this  paragraph. 

The  effect  of  a  Federal  program  such  as  H.R.  1  on  a  region  in  which 
approximately  one-half  of  the  nation's  total  number  of  impoveriished 
families  reside  could  be  expected  to  be  substantial.     The  economic  effect, 
however,  is  much' greater  than  simply  the  increase  in  the  incomes  of  the 
recipient  families  in  the  South.     Because  the  level  of  southern  income 
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is  substantially  below  the  levels  of  the  non-South  regions  of  the 
nation,  the  Federal  taxes  used  to  finance  the  program  would  be  dispro- 

rtionately  raised  from  taxpayers  outside  of  the  South.    Thus,  one  study 
concluded  that  H.R.  1  "should  have  a  multiplier  effect,  thereby  increas- 
ing both  aggregate  southern  income  and  the  incomes  of  even  those  southern 
residents  who  do  not  receive  direct  payments..  .  This  study  estimated 

that  slightly  over  $2  billion  would  have  been  pumped  into  the  South 
if  the  bill  had  been  eilacted.     Of  this  sum,  it  was  estimated  that  about 
$768  million  would  have  been  paid  by  southern  taxpayers  in  the 
form  of  higher  taxes.    Accordingly,  the  net  additional  interregional 
transfer  of  funds  would  have  been  $1.2  billion  to  the  South.    Using  an 
estimate  of  the  regional  multiplier  of  2.5  (a  figure  computed  from  a 
scudy  of  the  impact  of  defense  expenditures  in  the  South),  the  study 
concluded  that  H.R.  1  would  have  increased  southern  regional  income  by 
$3.0  billion  during  its  first  year.^    The  initial  impact  in  rural  areas 
of  the  South—where  incomes  are  the  lowest—  would- have  been  considerably 
higher  as  this  is  where  the  infusion  of  funds  would  have  been  the  greatest. 
It  also  is  possible  that  the  multiplier  effect  would  be  higher  in  rural 
areas,  because  the  propensity  to  save  at  such  low  levels  of  income  should 
be  much  lower  than  at  the  higher  levels  of  income  in  urban  areas.  However, 
the  nature  of  the  rural  economy  is  such  that  considerable  leakage  of  funds 
would  occur,  making  the  actual  multiplier  effect  difficult  to  estimate. 


John  F.  Kain  and  Robert  Schafer,  Regional  Impacts  of  the  Family 
Assistance  Plan,  Discussion  Paper  Number  195  (Cambridge:     Harvard  Insti- 
tute of  Economic  Research,  1971),  p.  28. 

^Ibid.,  pp.  33-35.     The  estimates  in  the  Kain  and  Schafer  study 
understate  the  financial  impact  as  they  were  based  cn  a  formulation  in  which 
a  family  of  four  would  receive  $1,600,  whereas  H.R.  1  provided  $2,400  for 
such  a  family.  ' 
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.  Mention  also  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  federalization  of 
AFDC  would  have  freed  millions    of  local  and  state  tax  dollars  for 
ether  public  uses. 


Primary  Impact  on  Sample  Counties 

Analysis  of  primary  survey  data  reveals  that  the  potential  impact 

9 

in  the  rural  South  should  be  greater  than  that  in  the  total  South.  The 
percentage  of  Anglo  households  in  the  sample  affected  by  H.R.  1  is 
5  percent,  approxllilately,  the  same  as  for  the  entire  South;  the  percentage 
of  non-^Angl*^?  'cn?seholds  which  would  have  been  eligible  is  almost  33  percent, 
which  is  percentage  points  greater  than  the  total  South.  There 

also  is;  a  difference  in  the  average  pajrment  which  would  have  been  made. 
For  eligible  families  the  average  pa3nnent  under  H.R.  1  in  the  rural  South 
would  have  been  $1,525  (as  estimated  by  this  study),  comp£ red  with  $1,455 
for  the  entire  South  (see  table  10-1). 

As  the  sample  data  indicate,  the  effect  of  H.R.  1  would  not  have 
been  evenly  distributed  among  the  various  components  of  the  population 
in  the  rural  South  (see  table  10-5). Not  only  is  the  percent  of  total, 
families  affected  greater  for  non-Anglos  than  for  Anglos,  but  the  number  of 


The  estimated  number  of  families  eligible  for  H.R.  1  in  this  study 
sample  probably  has  a  conservative  bias.    First,  asset  information  wa^ 
not  sufficiently  detailed  to  allow  calculation  of  the  $1,500  cutoff. 
Therefore^  all  families  with  property,  other  than  that  on  which  they 
lived,  and  all  families  with  financial  assets  other  than  demand  deposits 
were  considered  ineligible.     Second,  certain  income  exclusions,  such  as 
earnings  of  students  regularly  attending  school,  could  not  be  removed 
from  total  family  earnings.     In  all  cases  in  which  it  was  necessary  to 
make  an  estimate  for  eligibility  calculations,  the  decision  was  made 
to  use  the  method  which  was  most  restrictive  in  terms  of  eligibility. 
Calculations  were  made  according  to  U.S.,  Congress,  "Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1971,"  pp.  30-31 
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Table  10-5 


Potential  Impact  of  H.R.  1  on  Various 
Population  Groups  in  Four  Sample  Counties 


Population  Characteristic 

Percent 
Families 

of  Sample 
At lected 

Percent  of  Eligible 

Sex  of  head  ^ 
Male 
Female 

19.0 
22.2 

69.9 
30.1 

Race 
Anslo 
Black 
Chicano 

5.1 
32,4 
32,5 

11.6 
49.0 
39.4 

County  of  residence 
Dodge 

Natchitoches 

Sunflower 

Starr 

9.7 
15,2 
23.2 
32.1 

12.4 
19.8 
28.4 
39.4 

Number  of  families 

3,158 

628 

non-Anglo  families  eligible  for  family  assistance  exceeds  the  number  of 
Anglo  families  in  absolute  terms.    The  differences  in  the  number  of 
eligible  families  by  race,  in  conjunction  with  the  general  differences 
in  racial  composition  of  the  four  sample  counties,  account  for  the 
variation  in  numbers  of  eligible  families  across  counties. 

One  of  the  major  provisions  of  family  assistance  involved  the  inclu- 
sion of  male  headed  families,  which  in  1973  were  not  eligible  for  any 
cash  assistance  programs.    The  importance  of  this  is  seen  by  the  fact 
that  60  percent  of  the  sample  families  eligible  under  family  assistance 
received  no  cash  benefits  from  any  program  in  1973.     Over  90  percent  of 
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the  female  headed  families  received  AFDC  payments  during  that  year  (see 
table  10-6).  Thus,  most  of  the  eligible  families  who  received  no  bene- 
fits in  1973  were  headed  by  a  man. 

Although  the  absolute  number  of  eligible  families  headed  by  a  male 
is  substantially  greater  than  the  number  of  female  headed  families,  in 
terms  of  the  relative  proportions  the  eligibility  is  greater  among 
families  with  a  female  head — 19.0  percent  compared  with  22.2  perc;?nt. 
Since  a  major  provision  of  welfare  reform  was  to  replace  AFDC,  such  a 
result  is  not  unexpected.     In  fact,  the  relative  percentages  are  closer 
than  anticipated-     The  results  are  significantly  affected  by  the  inclu- 
s ion  in  the  sample  of  a  relatively  large  Chic^^no  population  with  compar- 
atively few  female  headed  households. 

The  mean  age  of  potential  recipient  family  heads  under  welfare 
reform  was  44  years  and  did  not  vary  significantly  by  race  or  sex.  The 
mean  is  higher  than  would  be  expected  a  priori,  but  the  findings  regard- 
ing AFDC  in  chapter  6,  and  discussed  at  that  point,  are  consistent  with 
this  result.    The  most  surprising  finding  regarding  age  was  that  in  13.4 
percent  of  the  cases  the  family  heads  were  between  55  and  64  years  of 
age  and  in  10.7  percent  were  65  years  of  age  or  older.     The  latter  fact 
is  particularly  relevant  because  of  the  prohibition  against  receiving 
Loth  S.S.I,  and  family  assistance  and  because  Social  Security  payments 
are  treated  as  income  subject  to  100  percent  tax.    This  could  have  a 
significant  effect  on  the  decision  to  participate  under  faiTilly  assistance,. 

Another  characteristic  which  is  important  in  determining  the  extent 

and  nature  of  the  impact  of  faiiiily  assistance  is  family  size.  The 

average  family  size  for  the  eligible  population  was  5.2  persons.  The 

difference  between  male  and  female  headed  families  was  one  person 
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Table  10-6 


1973  Income  for  Eligible  Families: 
Selected  Sources 


„        „  '  Percent  of  Families  Receiving 

Income  Source  i  <=i.  v,  ^ 


5.7 


Old  Age  Assistjsnce 
Aid  to  the  Blind  or  Disabled  5.6 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  28.7 
Social  Security 
Current  earnings 


15.3 
73.1 


(5.6  versus  A. 5)  indicating  that  the  number  of  children  was  basically 
the  same  regardless  of  sex  of  head.    The  average  family  size  was  4.2 
persons  for  Anglos  and  5.3  for  non-Anglos  indicating  that  in  absolute 
terms  the  impact  of  family  assistance  should  be  greatest  on  non-Anglo 
families,  other  things  being  equal. 

Employment  and  lucome  of  Eligible  Families 

If  ff^ily  assistance  had  been  introduced,  there  should  have  been 
a  substantial  impact  on  the  working  poor.    Eligible  families  represent 
approximately  half  of  all  poor  families  in  the  primary  sample,  but  they 
include  80  percent  of  the  working  poor.    At  the  time  of  the  survey, 
over  half  (56.9  percent)  of  the  families  eligible  for  family  assistance 
were  employed. 

More  importantly,  from  the  standpoint  of  potential  impact,  72.6 
percent  of  the  heads  of  eligible  families  worked  sometime  during  1973; 
more  than  30  percent  worked  over  40  weeks.     Table  10-7  contains  data 
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Weeks  Worked  in  1973:    Eligible  Families 
by  Current  Employment  Status  of  Household  Head 

(Percent) 


Weeks  Worked 

Total 

Current  Employment  Status 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Out-of -Labor  Force 

0 

27.4 

.6 

13.2 

75.0 

1-8 

5.6 

1.6 

16.9 

9.2 

9-16 

6.4 

5.8 

11.3 

6.0 

17-24 

7.0 

8.9 

9.4 

3.2 

25-32 

12.6 

16.8 

24.5 

2.8 

33-40 

9.4 

12.6 

18.9 

1.8 

41-48 

6.4 

9.8 

3.7 

1.0 

49-52 

25.2 

43.9 

2.1 

1.0 

Number  of  families 

(627) 

(357) 

(53) 

(217) 

showing  weeks  worked  in  1973  by  current  employment  status.    With  over  50 
percent  of  the  family  heads  employed  more  than  half  the  year  and  with 
61.7  percent  of  the  eligible  families  receiving  over  t^ree-quarters  of 
their  yearly  income  from  earnings,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
number  of  working  poor  families  affected  would  have  been  significant. 

Two  sources  <>f  income.  Old  Age  Assistance  and  Aid  to  the  Blind  or 
to  the  Disabled  (now  ec?»bined  into  the  S.S.I,  program) ^  could  present  a 
problem  for  some  families  eligible  under  family  assistance.    Under  H.R. 
1,  no  family  could  receive  benefits  from  family  assistance  and  from 
another  program,  svich  as  OAA,  at  the  same  time.    Thus,  for  11  percent  of 
the  eligible  families,  a  choice  would  have  to  be  made.    Based  on  a  com- 
parison of  1973'  iticoroe  with  the  estimated  income  under  family  assistance ^ 

'■•.*V  " 

34  percent  {24)  of  the  faanilies  receiving  OAA  or  ABD  would  be  worse  off, 
in  terms  of  total  ineoms,  under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1.  However,  most 
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of  the  families  which  would  have  their  income  reduced  were  also  receiving 
payments  under  AFDC  as  well  as  from  OAA  or  ABD.     If  it  is  assumed  there 
is  no  AFDC  income  (as  would  have  been  true  under  H.R.  1),  only  13  percent 
of  the  families  receiving  OAA  oi*  ABD  would  lose  under  H.R.  1,  and  in  all 
cases  the  loss  would  be  marginal  (less  than  $100  a  year). 

A  similar  problem  is  encountered  by  eligible  families  who  received 
Social  Security  payments  in  1973.    Almost  a  third  of  the  eligible  families 
who  received  Social  Security  payments  would  have  had  a  net  income  loss 
assuming  they  had  participated  in  the  family  assistance  program.    All  but 
two  of  these  30  families  received  payments  In  1973  not  only  from  Social 
Security  but  also  from  AFDC,  OAA,  or  ABD,  cr  some  combination  of  the 
three.    Of  the  families  involved,  19  received  AFDC  payments,  17  received 
payments  under  OAA  or  ABD,  and  8  received  payments  under  mare  than  one  of 
the  programs. 

In  all  cases  where  AFDC  was  involved,  the  amount  of  AFDC  payment 
exceeded  the  difference  between  H.R.  1  income  and  actual  1973  income, 
making  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  these  families  would  participate  in 
family  assistance.    In  the  remaining  cases,  however,  the  combination  of 
Social  Security,  OAA,  or  ABD,  and  other  income  sources  would^have  left 
families  in  a  superior  position  if  they  did  not  participate  in  the  family 
assistance  program.    The  fact  that  such  a  large  proportion  of  eligibles 
receiving  Social  Security  or  assistance  under  a  categorical  program  would 
actually  have  been  hurt  by  the  introduction  of  H.R.  1  intimates  that  this 
was  an  area  which  was  not  carefully  investigated,  perhaps  because  it  was 
assumed  that  few  families  with  a  head  over  65  years  of  age  would  qualify."*"^ 

^^Over  70  percent  of  the  families  receiving  Social  Security  income 
did  so  under  the  retirement  provisions. 
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Income  Effect  of  Welfare  Reform 

The  mean  1973  income  reported  by  families  which  would  have  been 
eligible  under  family  assistance  was  $2,776  (see  table  10-8).    The  income 
differences  revealed  in  table  10-8  by  race,  sex,  and  employment  status 
are  basically  what  would  be  expected  ba^sed  on  the  analysis  in  chapter  4. 

Under  family  assistance,  the  average  family  income  would  have  in- 

\\ 

creased  by  35  percent  ($983)  over  the  1973  level.    As  the  data  in  table 
10-8  show,  Black  families  would  have  received  the  largest  average  increase 
and  the  Anglo  families  the  siriallest.     Surprisingly,  the  increase  in  dol- 
lar terms  for  male  headed  households  would  have  exceeded  that  for  female 
headed  households,  although  in  percentage  terms  the  two  were  identical. 
The  difference  in  dollar  terms  may  be  a  reflection  of  the  difference  in 
family  size. 

A  similar  conclusion  relating  to  family  size  also  may  be  reached 
regarding  differences  in  H.R.  1  total  Income  between  those  families  in 
which  the  head  was  In  the  labor  force  and  those  in  which  the  head  was  not 
in  the  labor  force  at  the  time  of  the  survey.    The  mean  family  size  for 
the  former  group  of  families  was  5.4,  while  that  for  the  latter  was  4.8. 
The  difference  in  income  also  may  reflect  the  work  incentive  built  into 
the  benefit  structure. 

Not  all  families  eligible  for  payments  under  H.R.  1  would  have  bene- 
fited from  the  family  assistance  program.    In  all  77  families,  12.3  percent 
of  those  eligible  would  have  lost  ii come  with  the  introduction    of  welfare 
reform.    Of  those  who  would  have  lost  income,  70  percent  were  families 
discussed  in  the  previous  section.    In  all  cases  the  families  were  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  a  categorical  welfare  program  in  1973  or  were 
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Table  10-8 


Mean  Income  of  Eligible  Families 
by  Selected  Characteristics,  1973  Income 
and  H.R'.  1  Income 
(Dollars) 


Family  Characteristics 


H.R.  1 

Mean  Income - 


1973 
Mean  Income 


Total  Eligible 

Sex  of  family  head 
Male 
Female 

Race 

Anglo 
Black 
Chicano 

Labor  force  status 
Etsployed 
Unemployed 
Out-of-labor  force 


$3,759 


4,051 
3,074 


3,590 
4,006 
3,600 


4,207 
3,741 
3,025 


$2,776 


2,992 
2,275 


2,941 
2,628 
2,911 


3,084 
2,492 
2,341 


receiving  Social  Security.    Many  cases  involved  supplemental  earnings, 
raising  the  distinct  possibility  that  Che  100  percent  offset  tax  on  Social 
Security  or  the  prohibition  on  receiving  payment  under  a  program  other 
Chan  family  assistance  was  the  reason  for  the  negative  effects  of  family 
assistance ■ 

The  average  income  that  would  have  been  receiv.  J  under  the  t-amily 
assistance  plan  does  not  reveal  the  actual  amount  of  payment.     In  fact, 
the  mean  payment  of  $1,525  would  be  considerably  greater  than  the  average 
increase  in  income  of  $980.    As  would  be  expected  with  AFDC  being  re- 
placed totally,  the  mean  payment  would  be  greater  to  families  headed  by 
a  wo'.Qan  ($1,809)  than  by  a  man  ($1,402).     There  would  be  substantial 
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differences  in  payments  by  race  (for  Anglos  $1,202,  for  Blacks  $1,652, 
for  Chicanos  $1,460).    However,  the  percentage  difference  in  payment 
would  have  been  substantially  less  than  the  relative  impact  on  total 
income  (see  table  10-8).     The  mean  payment  in  fact  would  have  been 
greater  if  some  families  adversely  affected  had  opted  not  to  participates 

Impact  on  Entire  Rural  South 

An  estimate  of  the  direct  impact  which  family  assistance  would 
have  on  the  entire  rural  South  may  be  obtained  by  using  a  combination 
of  Census  data  for  total  families  and  sample  data  for  income  effects."^"^ 
Table  10-9  contains  data  pertaining  to  the  number  of  families  in  the 
rural  South  as  well  as  the  number  affected  by  H.R.  1.    The  proportion 
of  total  families  eligible  under  H.R.  1  is  almost   identical  to 
the  previous  estimates  of  the  proportion  of  all  families  In  the  affected 
South. 

Using  data  in  table  10-9  and  the  figures  in  table  lG-8  relating 
to  income  of  eligibles,  an  estimate  of  total  impact  in  dollar  terms 
can  be  obtained.    The  figure  derived  for  the  first  year  of  program  opera- 
tion, assuming  all  eligible  families  participated,  is  $900,198,350,  with 
over  two-thirds  of  the  amount  going  to  non-Anglo  families.    Given  the 
existing  income  structure  in  the  rural  South,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  this  could  result  in  limited  income  redis tribuMoii.    Although  no 
comparable  data  are  available  for  urban  areas  of  the  South,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  some  redistribution  of  income  from  urban 

^^It  is  necessary  to  assume  that  the  number  of  families  in  the 
rural  South  in  1973  was  the  same  as  in  1970  and  that  the  racial  distri- 
bution of  families  was  the  3ame  as  that  of  the  total  population. 
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Table  10-9 

Total  Number  of  Families  and  Total  Number 
of  Eligible  Fajnilies  in  the. 
,        Rural  -South,  1970 


Family  Characteristic  Total  Eligible 


Total  5,706,143  590,294 

Anglo  4.593,445  229,672 

Black'  1,004,281  '  325,387 

Chicaro  108.417  _35.235 

SOURCt;:    U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  United 
States  Census  of  Population;  1970.  General  Social  and  Economic  Charac- 
teristics, Final  Report  PC(1)-C1  United  States  Summary,  calculated  from 
table  139,  p.  467  and  table  142,  p.  470. 

12 

to  rural  areas  would  have  occurred. 

Multiplier  Effects 

It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  Inflow  of  family  assis- 
tance income  would  have  resulted  in  the  generation  of  additional  income 
through  a  multiplier  effect.    The  exact  amount  of  this  secondary  income 
is  impossible  to  obtain.     First,  no  accurate  estimate  of  a  multiplier 
for  the  rural  South  exists.     Second,  the  extent  of  the  total  impact 
depends  on  what  portion  of  the  increased  income  to  the  rural  South  is 
paid  for  by  taxes  on  residents  of  the  rural  South.     It  is  possible  to 
estimate  both  figures.     One  multiplier,  derived  to  determine  the  impact 
of  defense  expenditures,  concluded  that  two  and  one-half  dollars  are 


12comparison  of  sample  results  with  Impact  estimates  for  the  total 
South  supports  this  hypothesis.     See  John  Kain  and  Robert  Shafer.  Regional 


Impac  ts . 
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generated  for  each  additional  dollar  of  income  brought  into  the  South. 
A  separate  study  placed  the  proportion  of ♦ family  assistance  expenditures 
in  the  South  paid  for  by  taxes  on  personal  and  business  incomes  in  the 
South  at  38-4  percent. -^^ 

If  the  figures  discussed  above  are  applied  to  the  figures  derived  in 
this  study  for  the  rural  South,  the  estimated  dollar  amount  of  new  income 
is  $554,522,183.     Applying  a  multiplier  value  of  2.5,  the  total  amount  of 
income  generated  in  the  rural  South  by  family  assistance  would  be  $1.38 
billion. 

Normally,  it  is  assumed  that  in  general  the  lower  the  mean  per  capita 
income  level,  the  higher  will  be  the  ultimate  multiplier  value.     On  this 
basiF  it  would  be  concluded  that  a  multiplier  for  the  rural  South  should 
be  higher  than  the  one  estimated  for  the  South  as  a  whole.     Such  a  con- 
clusion does  not  consider  how  much  of  the  increased  consumption  will  take 
place  in  the  area  itself  or  what  proportion  of  the  goods  consumed  are 
produced  outside  of  the  rural  South  relative  to  the  total  South.  Although 
no  good  estimates  are  available,  it  is  probable  that  the  two  factors 
mentioned  above  will  reduce  the  value  of  the  multiplier  relative  to  the 
total  South  and,  therefore,  reduce  the  total  impact  previously  derived. 
Informal  estimates  place  the  multiplier  for  rural  areas  close  to  one. 

13Roger  Dalton,  Defense  Purchases  and  Regional  Growth  (Washington, 
D.C.:     The  Brookings  Institution,  1966). 

5-^John  Kain  and  Robert  Schafer,  Regional  Impacts.    The  percentage 
was  derived  using  figures  relating  to  the  South's  share  of  family  assis- 
tance and  the  portion  of  total  U.S.  corporate  and  personal  income  taxes 
paid  by  the  South.. 
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Effects  of  Family  Assistance  on  Work  Incentives 

In  addition  to  the  income  effects  of  welfare  reform  discussed 
the  preceding  section,  there  are  other  areas  where  the  potential  impact 
is  significant.     One  such  area  is  work  incentives.    Analysis  in  this 
study,  based  on  the  cross-sectional  data,  provides  little  insight  into 
the  work  incentive  question.     Although  previous  evidence  is  scant,  the 
consensus  supports  the  conclusions  that  persons  iti  low  iRcome  families 
desire  to  work  as  much  as  do  other  income  groups  and  that  welfare  reform 

of  the  type  proposed  in.H.R.  1  will  not  have  a  major  effect  on  labor 

15 

force  participation  or  on  hours  worked. 

In  the  rural  South  several  factors  could  significantly  influence 
work  incentives,  all  resulf.ing  xn  decreased  work  effort.     First,  for 
many  women  workers  with  a  family  to  support,  the  welfare  levels  have 
never  been  sufficient  in  the  rural  South  to  challenge  even  the  low  wages 
paid  to  domestic  servants—as  low  as  $30  a  week.     Family  assistance  would 
change  that  and,  given  the  alternative,  some  labor  force  withdrawal  could 
be  expected. 


■'•^For  a  discussion  of  the  effects  of  welfare  payments  on  work 
incentive,  see  Christopher  Green,  Negative  Taxes  and  the  Poverty  Problems 
(Washington,  D.C.:     The  Brookings  Institution,  1967),  Chapter  8;  Leonard 
Goodwin,  Do  the  Poor  Want  to  Work  (Washington,  D.C.:     The  Brookings 
Institution,  1972);  Leonard  Hausman,     "The  Impact  of  Welfare  on  the  Work 
Effort  of  AFDC  Mothers,"  President's  Commission  on  Income  Maintenance 
Programs :     Technical  Studies  (Washington,  D.C.:     Government  Printing 
Office    1972),  pp.  83-100;  Edward  Kalachek  and  Fredrick  Raines,  Labor 
Supply' of  Low  Income  Workers,"  President's  Commission  on  Income  Mainte- 
nance  Programs:     Technical  Studies  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing 
Office,  1970),  pp.  159-186  (this  study  finds  a  very  large  disincentive 
effect);  Glenn  Cain  and  Harold  Watts,  eds..  Income  Maintenance  and  Labor 
Supply  (New  York:    Academic  Press,  1973);  and  Sar  Levitan,  Martin  Rem, 
and  David  Marwick,  Work  and  Welfare  Go  Together  (Balitimore:     The  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Press,  1972). 
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A  second  factor  to  consider  is  the  case  of  adjustment  In  work  time 
for  many  rural  workers.    As  table  10-~7  revealed,  almost  50  percent  of 
the  eligible  family  heads  worked  at  some  time,  but  less  than  40  weeks, 
during  1973o    This  makes  the  adjustment  of  earnings  to  meet,  built-in 
disincentives  relatively  easy  without  running  afoul  of  work  provisions 
such  as  those  in  H.R.  1. 

A  third  factor  to  consider,  particularly  for  many  farm  workers  and 
migfant  farm  workers,  Is  the  low  income  level  they  currently  receive 
and  the  unpleasantness  of  their  work  environment.     These  factors  could 
well  persuade  such  workers  to  withdraw  from  the  labor  force  and  be 
satisfied  with  income  received  under  family  assistance. 

Welfare  Reform  and  Food  Stamps 

One  factor  which  has  not  been  included  in  the  analysis  to  this  point 
is  the  effect  of  food  stampvS  on  participation  or  on  the  actual  increase 
in  real  income  received  under  H.R.  1.    The  family  assistance  plan  as 
proposed  would  have  prohibited  participants  from  receiving  food  stamps. 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  prohibition  would  have  altered  the  participation 
in  family  assistance,  but  it  would  have  had  a  significant  effect  on  the 
real  benefits  of  the  program. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  all  persons  in  the  family  assistance  subsample 
purchased  the  full  allotment  of  food  stamps  to  which  they  were  ^entitled, 
and  did  so  every  month  during  1973,  then  64  percent  of  the  subsample  (400) 
would  have  experienced  a  decline  in  income  under  family  assistance. The 
average  amount  of  income  loss  is  estimated  to  be  between  $350  and  $400. 

'^^All  628  persons  in  the  H.R.  1  subsample  were  eligible  to  receive 
food  stamps. 
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Sev-.ral  qualifications  must  be  considered  before  any  conclusions 
can  be  reached.    First,  only  65  percent  of  the  subsample  actually  received 
food  stamps  during  1973.    It  is  unlikely  that  participation  would  ever 
be  100  percent. Second,  all  households  did  not  receive  food  stamps 
every  month  during  the  year.     Some  were  not  eligible  all  twelve  months; 
others  may  have  chosen  not  to  purchase  stamps  In  some  months.  Finally, 
many  households  do  not  purchase  the  full  allotment  of  stamps  each  month. 

The  three  factors  mentioned  all  support  the  conclusion  that  the 
impact'of  food  stamps  on  income  is  less  than  the  estimate  stated,  above. 
However,  even  when  such  qualifications  are  considered,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  provision  which  would  eliminate  families  receiving  payments  - 
under  family  assistance  from  participation  in  the  food  stamp  program 
would  substantially  reduce  the  effect  of  a  family  assistance  type  program 
on  the  individual  families  and  on  the* entire  rural  South. 

Concluding  Observations 
A  few  general  observations  can  be  derived  from  the  discussion  of 
welfare  reform  in  the  rural  South.     First,  although  a  substantial  number 
of  Anglo  families  would  be  affected,  the  impact  in  relative  and  absolute 
terms  would  be  greatest  on  low  income  minority  families.    This  could  have 
an  effect  on  the  political  as  well  as  economic  structure  of  the  rural 
South.     In  fact,  the  limited  economic  freedom  provided  low  income  families 
under  welfare  reform  could,  in  the  long  run,  have  a  major  impact  on  local 
politics.    The  extent  and  nature  are,  of  course,  purely  speculative. 


^''see  chapter  6  for  a  discission  of  the  reasons  for  such  a  conclusion. 
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Although  family  assistance  would  alter  the  dimensions  of  poverty  in 
the  rural  South,  it  would  by  no  means  eliminate  it.     In  fact,  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  eligible  families  would  be  above  the  poverty 
level  after  welfare  reform.     Further,  a  substantial  proportion  of  poor 
families  would  be  unaffected.     Given  Khe  problems  of  the  rural  South's 
economy,  discussed  in  chapters  7  and  8,  it  is  unlikely  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  devise  a  welfare  reform  program,  politically  or  economically, 
which  would  substantially  reduce  the  total  number  in  poverty. 

Finally,  considerable  discussion  was  generated  by  H.R.  1  concerning 
the  impact  on  southern  migration  patterns.      It  is  Impossible,  of  course, 
to  calculate  the  actual  impact  of  welfare  reform  on  migration.  However, 
it  is  possible  to  use  logical  inference  to  discuss  the  likely  effect.  In 
the  case  of  the  rural  South,  it  should  be  small.     In  general,  out-raigration 
occurs  among  younger  population  groups,  those  least  likely  to  be  affected 
by  welfare  reform.    To  the  extent  that  the  "pull"  to  migrate  is  emplojrment 
oriented,  family  assistance,  even  with  the  associated  multiplier  effect, 
is  likely  to  have  minor  impact  at  best. 

As  often  mentioned,  though  seldom  ipne  potential  impact  of 

welfare  reform  is  the  return  to  the  ScmtjfjGff  previbi^  out-migrants,  who 
because  they  exist  on  welfare  elsewhere,  could  na'^c^a  higher  real  income 
in  the  South  and  under  such  conditions  would  return.     The  magnitude  of 
this,  if  true,  is  impossible  to  determine.    Regardless  of  the  extent, 
given  the  present  manpower  and  development  problems  of  the  rural  South, 
such  a  result  could  hardly  be  considered  advantageous,  either  to  the 
rural  South  or  to  the  nation. 
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CHAPTER  11 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  preceding  chapters  have  described  the  seriousness  of  the  pre- 
vailing employment  and  incoma  conditions  in  the  rural  South.  Despite 
the  contemporary  publicity  given  to  the  economic  boom  in  "the  new 
South,"  the  fact  remains  that  the  popularly  discussed  phenomenon  is 
occurring  largely  in  urban  areas  or  in  rural  counties  that  are  adjacent 
to  expanding  urban  markets.     The  rural  South  remains,  with  certain 
exceptions,  relatively  untouched  by  this  economic  development. 

The  findings  of  this  study  indicate  that  large  areas  of  the  rural 
South  remain  economically  depressed.     There  is  little  likelihood  of  their 
being  able  independently  to  provide  the  volume  of  employment  needed  to 
provide  "adequate"  incomes.     In  general,  from  the  findings  of  this  study 
the  economy  of  the  rural  South  can  be  characterized  as  one  with  an 
excess  of  labor,  deficient  in  human  resource  development,  hindered  in 
its  operation  by  institutional  constraints,  and  encompassing  a  relatively 
narrow  variety  of  job  opportunities.    Although  not  all  local  labor 
markets  are  the  same  or  have  identical  problems,  in  general  the  differences 
between  labor  markets  in  the  rural  South  are  more  of  degree  than  of 
structure  of  operation. 

The  possibility  that  the  major  exodus  of  population  from  the  South 
has  abated,  coupled  with  the  increasing  financial  difficulties  of  large 
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urban  areas  in  the  North,  may  well  divert  attention  from  the  problems  of 
the  rural  South.    There  may  even  be  a  tendency  to  believe  that  the 
problems  of  cities  are  no  longer  accentuated  by  the  inflow  of  rural 
migrants  and  that,  if  left  alone,  the  population  of  the  rural  South  will 
"adjust."    The  findings  of  this  study  portend  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
Out-migration  from  the  rural  South,  probably  at  a  reduced  level,  will 
continue.    Although  an  increasing  proportion  of  those  who  leave  the 
rural  South  will  migrate  to  the  expanding  urban  areas  of  the  South, 
nevertheless  a  significant  portion  will  follow  the  traditional  migration 
patterns  to  the  North.    Those  who  leave  in  the  future  are  likely  to  be  as 
unprepared  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.    Nor  are  most  areas  of  the 
rural  South  likely  to  be  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  remaining 
population  unaided. 

In  stressing  the  magnitude*  of  the?;?  j.roblems,  the  goal  is  to  stimu- 
late concern  rather  than  to  generate  hopelessness.     The  interrelationships 
of  many  of  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  both  rural  and  urban 
America  in  the  twentieth  century  have  been  well  documented  elsev7here. 
In  the  past 5  urban  areas  have  actively  sought  the  exodus  of  surplus 
rural  workers  to  meet  expanding  urban  labor  market  shortages  of  unskilled 
workers.     The  rural  South,  in  turn,  was  often  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  excess 
labor  supply  from  its  declining  agricultural  sector.    The  short  run 
advantages,  however,  have  given  way  to  the  long  run  realities.  The 
urban  are^s  of  the  North  and  South  could  not  indefinitely  absorb  the 
flow  of  relatively  unskilled  and  poorly  educated  workers  (as  well  as 
their  deH<indents)  from  the  rural  South.     Not  only  has  technological 
change  drastically  reduced  the  demand  for  such  workers,  but  the  avail- 
ability of  housing,  health,  welfare,  and  education  funds  and  facilities 
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that  are  needed  to  acconnnodate  these  persons  has  largely  evaporated. 
In  the  same  context,  if  the  rural  South  is  ever  to  reverse  its  secular 
decline,  it  can  ill-afford  indefinitely  to  lose  its  young,  ambitious 
workers.     Nor  can  it  increasingly  accumulate  a  large  dependent  popula- 
tion of  old  and  infirm  persons.    Therefore,  both  urban  and  rural  America 
should  have  a  common  interest  in  solutions  to  the  problems  of  the  rural 
South. 

In  this  quest  for  answers,  it  is  logical  to  focus  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  the  southern  rural  labor  markets  in  terms  of  the  opportunities 
they  provide  and  the  income  they  generate.     What  can  they  do  and, 
equally  important,  what  can  they  not  do?    How  can  current  operations  be 
improved?    Where  must  they  be  supplemented,  in  what  form,  and  by  whom? 

The  primary  function  of  labor  markets  whether  in  the  rural  South  or 
elsewhere  is  to  provide  emploirment  for  the  available  supply  of  labor 
within  the  confines  of  the  existing  industrial  structure  and  human 
capital  endowment  of  the  work  force.     Ideally,  the  labor  market,  through 
emplo3nnent,  will  provide  workers  with  adequate  income  to  maintain  a 
humanely  tolerable  living  standard.     Over  the  long  run,  the  labor  market 
also  must  adjust  to  structural  changes  which  alter  the  skill  requirements 
of  the  work  force.     In  so  doing,  it  should  provide  the  necessary  incentives 
to  encourage  skill  development  in  the  young.     Through  this  method,  short- 
run  occupational  imbalances  are  overcome  and,  the  average  earning  capaci- 
ties of  workers  are  increased.    As  more  skilled  workers  emerge,  the  need 
for  increased  human  capital  as  one  of  the  foundations  for  economic 
growth  is  provided. 

Traditional  measures  which  are  used  to  evaluate  labor  market  opera- 
tions yield  a  conflicting  and  somewhat  confusing  picture  of  rural  southern 
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labor  markets  when  compared  with  the  findings  of  .this  study.  The 
explanation  for  the  apparent  contradictions  that  occur  at  cimes  derives 
from  the  fact  that  conventional  criteria  for  interpretation  of  labor 
market  behavior  and  performances  are  drawn  either  from  research  studies 
that  are  exclusively  urban  based, or  from  national  studies  that  are 
heavily  biased  by  urban  data.     It  is  a  feature  of  the  present  project 
that  it  is  purely  a  rural  study  based  largely  on  primary  source  data 
for  four  rural  counties.    Hence  the  findings  that  conflict  with  the 
conventional  wisdom  are  not  necessarily  abnormal.    Rather,  the  des- 
cribed labor  market  behavior  in  the  counties  studied  may  well  be  normal 
for  a  rural  labor  market,  given  the  unique  parameters  placed  upon  its 
operations. 

Findings  and  Conclusions 

The  primary  finding  of  this  study  is  that  the  foundation  for  many 
of  the  problems  faced  by  the  people  of  the  rural  South  is  an  inability 
through  work  to  obtain  an  adequate  level  of  income.    A  major  reason  for 
the  difficulty  is  a  deficiency  in  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  job 
opportunities  provided  by  the  rural  economies  of  the  South.    The  support 
for  this  finding  is  derived  from  the  following  considerations: 

(1)     The  level  of  demand  for  workers  is  inadequate  to  provide  jobs 
for  all  who  desire  them. 

The  southern  rural  economy  has  been  severely  affected  by  the  secular 
decline  in  agricultural  emplo3nnent  due  to  the  mechanization  that  has 
occurred  primarily  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.     All  of  the  survey 
counties  continue  to  give  evidence  of  this  displacement  and  the  related 
decline  of  the  businesses  that  once  served  the  agriculture  industry. 
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The  nonagricultural  private  sector,  dominated  by  small  business 
firms »  has  been  unable  to  grow  sufficiently  ti.  offset  the  loss  of  job 
opportunities  in  the  agricultural  sector.    Despite  the  continuation  of 
out-migration  of  many  of  the  young,  as  attested  by  interviews  with 
school  officials,  there  remains  a  considerable  surplus  pool  of  labor  ~ 
people  who  are  either  unemployed,  are  working  part-time  involuntarily, 
or  are  discouraged  from  actively  seeking  employment. 

This  study  found  the  labor  force  participation  in  the  study  counties 
to  be  a  mere  42.3  percent.    The  significant  difference  between  this 
rate  and  the  national  average  (61  percent),  however,  does  not  indicate  a 
difference  in  the  behavior  of  the  people  of  thf^  rural  South  from  those 
elsewhere.    Rather,  the  low  level  of  labor  force  participation  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  typical  rural  labor  market  in  the  South  is  unable  to 
provide  employment  opportunities  for  a  substantial  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Unemployment  rates ,  one  of  the  most  widely  used  labor  market  indica- 
tors, are  poor  measures  of  worker  availability  in  rural  areas.  When 
allowances  are  made  for  those  persons  who  are  involuntarily  part-time 
employed,  for  discouraged  workers,  and  for  employed  household  heads 
whose  adjusted  family  income  is  below  established  poverty  lines,  as  well 
as  for  those  who  are  unemployed,  a  better  measure  of  employment  problems 
(i.e.,  a  subemployment  index)  can  be  computed.     In  the  case  of  the  rural 
county  sample,  the  subemployment  index  was  41  percent  in  1974.    This  rate 
can  be  compared  with  a  similar  1972  index  of  11.5  percent  computed  for 
the  entire  economy.    Clearly,  such  an  index  is  a  much  better  descriptor 
of  the  rural  South  than  are  those  presently  computed  and  published. 
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Workers  are  sometimes  forced  Into  the  migrant  sr.ream  by  the  shortage 
c»f  local  jobs.    In  Starr  County,  for  example,  this  Is  the  primary 
explanation  for  the  fact  that  one-third  of  the  population  annually  must 
leave  the  county  as  migratory  farm  workers.      For  the  period  under  study, 
when  these  migrants  returned  during  the  winter  months,  37  percent  of  the 
migrant  household  heads  did  not  even  try  to  find  jobs.    Of  those  who  did 
try,  29.2  percent  were  unemployed.  *^ 

Even  where  local  leaders  are  committed  to  efforts  to  expand  job. 
opportunities,  they  usually  lack  the  knowledge  and  experience  to  be 
successful  in  their  efforts,  and  they  do  not  have  the  financial  means  to 
obtain  the  necessary  expertise.    This  absence  of  enthusiasm  in  some 
instances  and  of  knowledge  in  others  too  often  has  meant  that  impetus 
for  economic  growth  had  to  be  generated  outside  the  local  power  structure 
and  often  outside  the  rural  South  itself. 

Another  impediment  at  the  local  level  has  been  the  lack  of  capital 
for  economic  development.    Small  businessmen  have  been  unable  to  acquire 

needed  capital  idue  to  restrictive  eligibility  criteria  for  existing 

Federal  programs  as  well  as  to  a  deficiency  of  local  funding  sources.; 

Large  capital  requirements  are  not  capable  of  being  supplied  locally. 

The  result  often  is  total  outside  ownership  of  new  companies  locating 

in  rural  areas. 

Although  there  have  been  efforts  —  sometimes  substantial  ones  —  to 
promote  economic  development  in  rural  areas,  they  have  suffered  from 
the  lack  of  a  purposeful  and  consistent  national  policy  toward  rural 
areas  and  toward  rural  development ,  particularly .  Rural  development 
policy  at  the  national  level  suffers  from  lack  of  coordination  among 
existing  government  agencies.    Rural  development  today  is  a  hodgepodge 
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activity  which  takes  place  in  a  pleceme.iil  fashion,  often  solely  on  the 
basis  of  which  community  Is  the  most  aggressive  and  the  best  able  to  \ 
articulate  Its  needs.    Many  agencies  ~  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission, Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Economic  Development  Administration 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  aad  Urban  Development,  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  —  all  are  enjjaged  in  aspects  of  rural  development 
with  little  visible  coordination. 

(2)    The  quality  of  the  jobs  that  are  available  is  very  poor  with 
respect  to  wage  rates,  fringe  benefits,  job  rights,  and  opportunities 
to  join  unions. 

Despite  its  continuing  secular  decline,  agriculture  has  remained 
the  largest  private  Industry  of  employed  persons  in  three  of  the  four 
counties  (and  it  is    very  high  in  the  fourth).    Agricultural  employment 
is  noted  for  its  low  wages.  Irregular  employment  patterns,  and  lack  of 
unionization.    Furthermore,  in  the  rural  South  the  nonagricultural 
sector  reflects  these  same  characteristics.     The  mean  level  of  earnings 
in  1974  for  the  four  counties  was  $6,002  for  all  household  heads,  which 
compares  with  a  national  mean  of  $7,330  for  all  workers  in  1973.  For 
Anglos,  the  mean  earnings  were  higher,  $8,244,  but  for  Blacks  were  only 
$3,403,  and  for  Chlcanos  only  $4,587.     For  female  heads  of  households 
mean  earnings  were  a  scant  $3,049.     Over  34  percent  of  the  poverty  house- 
holds in  the  study  were  headed  by  a  fully  employed  head.     For  25  percent 
of  the  families,  the  presence  of  two  or  more  wage  earners  was  insufficient 
to  pull  the  family  above  minimum  poverty  levels.     The  mean  hourly  wage 
rate  for  all  employed  heads  of  households  was  only  $3.02;  that  for  all 
employed  persons  was  $2.68,  with  considerable  variation  again  being  noted 
by  race  and  sex.     The  national  average  for  all  persons  employed  in  the 
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private  sector  in  1973  was  $4.22  per  hear. 

The  low  wages  are  especially  serious  with  respect  to  the  working 
poor.    Of  this  group,  36  percent  were  receiving  wages  equal  or  close  to 
the  Federal  minimum  wage  ($1.60  for  nonagricultural  employment  at  the 
time  of  the  survey).     In  addition,  22  percent  of  the  working  poor  were 
receiving  wages  below  the;  agricultural  minimum  wage  ($1.30  at  the  time)  . 
Aside  from  documenting  the  low  financial  rewards  provided  to  many  rural 
workers,  this  finding  suggests  that  there  is  a  significant  incidence  of 
violation  of  the  minimum  wage  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

In  addition,  there  are  virtually  no  fringe  benefits  provided  by 
either  agricultural  or  nonagricultural  private  employers.    Although  public 
sector  employment  often  provides  "choice"  jobs,  the  situation  with  respect 
to  fringe  benefits  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  private  sector.  Fringe 
benefits  are  few,  local  civil  service  systems  virtually  nonexistent,  and 
formal  (written)  personnel  systems  scant.     In  the  interviews,  local 
leaders  frequently  stated  that  public  sector  jobs  are  used  as  a  power  base 
to  reward  political  allies  and  supporters.    As  the  public  sector  accounted 
for  25  percent  of  the  employed  persons  in  the  four  survey  counties,  the 
character  of  employment  conditions  in  this  sector  is  of  major  consequence. 

In  the  urban  economy,  trade  unionism  has  been  able  to  provide  job 
security  and  job  rights  to  the  employment  process.     In  the  rural  South 
few  employees  benefit  from  union  representation.    Where  there  are  unions, 
it  is  usually  because  there  is  a  local  branch  of  a  firm  that  is  established 
elsewhere. 

For  the  55  percent  of  the  household  heads  employed  (82  percent  were 
male  household  heads  and  18  percent  were  female  household  heads),  the  low 
wage  structure  forces  many  to  work  long  weekly  hours.    Of  the  men,  24 
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percent  reported  working  49  hours  a  week  or  more,  as  did  10  petcent  of 
the  females.    Thus,  22  percent  of  the  household  heads  sur /eyed,  as 
compared  with  10  percent  of  rAl  workers  nationally,  were  working  49  hours 
or  more  a  week.     Only  10  percent  of  the  total  number  of  surveyed  employed 
household  heads,  however,  reported  receiving  an  overtime  premium.  This 
compares  with  a  national  figure  (May  1974)  of  40  percent.  Agricultural 
employment  is  among  those  industries  in  which  long  weekly  hours  are 
common  (a  six  day  week  being  usual),  but  which  do  not  require  overtime 
premium  pay.    Moreover,  at  the  time  of  this  study,  agricultural  workers 
were  subject  to  a  Federal  minimum  wage  which  was  23  percent  lower  than 
the  nonagricultural  minimum  wage. 

Agricultural  workers  often  do  not  seek  or  are  prevented  from  securing 
regular  .•mployment  in  other  occupations.    However,  many  nonagricultural 
employers  in  the  study  indicated  that  some  of  their  best  workers  left 
seasonally  to  work  the  fields  during  peak  season  periods.    Because  the  pay 
was  often  less,  due  to  lower  minimum  wages,  such  behavior  is  difficult  to 
explain  logically.     In  some  cases,  however,  the  pressure  appeared  to  stem  ~ 
from  past  financial  obligations  to  the  agricultural  entrepreneur. 

The  low  wage  structure  and  long  hours  help  to  explain  the  extensive 
problems  with  labor  turnover    cited  by  employers,  despite  the  evidence  of 
labor  surplus.     This  finding  was  especially  the  case  iij  the  manufacturing 
sector,  even  though  its  wage  rates  were  among  the  highest  paid  in  these 
communities.     The  fact  that  most  of  these  jobs  required  low  skill  workers 
meant  that  employers  were  able  to  replace  these  workers  easily.  Apparently 
the  wages,  which  were  relatively  higher  than  those  elsewhere  in  the  rural 
economy,  were  not  high  enough  to  hold  employees. 
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It  also  is  of  consequence  that  the  rural  South  is  almost  devoid  of 
labor  organizations.    This  means  that  certain  possible  constraints  on 
the  labor  market  activities  of  both  employers  and  employees  are  not 
present;  it  also  means  that  workers  must  depend  totally  on  governmental 
legislation  for  protection.     There  are  indications  that  such  protection, 
including  enforcement  of  minimum  wage  legislation  and  access  to  unemploy- 
ment payments,  is  inadequate.    Further,  lack  of  unionization  means  that 
one  possible  avenue  to  improving  earnings,  fringe  benefits,  and  job 
stability  is  unavailable. 

(3)    The  industrial  structure  i"  narrow,  offering  little  variety  of 
occupational  opportunities. 

The  largest  ^single  employment  sector  in  each  of  the  four  counties  was 
the  public  sector,  accounting  for  over  25  percent  of  all  employed  persons 
in  the  survey  counties.     These  jobs  are  highly  prized  for  their  relative 
security  and,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  private  sector,  there  is  relatively 
little  turnover.     These  public  sector  jobs  are  frequently  controlled  by 
local  political  forces.    As  electoral  turnover  is  infrequent  in  southern 
politics,  persons  in  these  jobs  have  little  fear  of  losing  them.    Many  of 
the  public  sector  jobs  are  blue-collar  jobs  associated  with  maintenance 
and  repair  work.    There  are,  of  course,  a  fair  number  of  white-collar 
jobs.     Some  of  these  are  low  paying  clerical  jobs,  but  others  are  adminis- 
trative and  teaching  positions  which  are  relatively  better  positions.  But 
the  fact  that  there  is  very  little  voluntary     turnover  means  that  there 
are  few  opportunities  for  others  to  enter  these  occupations. 

The  next  largest  private  sector  industries  are  agriculture  and  retail 
trade.     In  Sunflower  and  Strrr  counties,  agriculture  Jobs  exceeded  retail 
jobs.     In  total,  these  two  industries  accounted  for  almost  one-third  of  all 
employed  persons  in  the  four  counties.     Both  of  these  industries  are  noted 
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for  their  low  wages,  minimal  job  benefits,  and  the  absence  of  promotion 
posslbllltes. 

When  retail  trade  and  agriculture  are  combined  with  the  public  sector, 

they  account  for  about  60  percent  of  the  total  number  of  employed  persons 

■  •  #  '.  '  ■  ■ 

in  the  survey  counties.    The  remaining  workers  are  scattered  across,  the 

array  of  Industrial  categories.    Most  are  employed  by  small  firms.    Of  all 
the  firms  In  the  survey  counties,  91.2  percent  employed  fewer  than  20 
employees;  74  percent  employed  fewer  than  7  employees.    Not  only  are  these 
enterprises  small  In  size,  but  they  are  few  In  number.      Most  of  these 
Industries  simply  draw  from  the  surplus  labor  pool  for  their  workers  with- 
out appreciably  affecting  the  local  wage  structure. 

The  limitations  of  the  Industrial  structure  portend  particularly 
serious  problems  for  rural  youth.     The  narrow  choice  of  Industries  In  the 
rural  South  offers  young  rural  workers  little  opportunity  for  exposure  to 
the  spectrum  of  occupations  that  are  needed  If  new  Industries  are  to  be 
enticed  to  these  communities.    Moreover,  If  these  young  people  out-mlgrate, 
they  do  so  with  little  or  no  urban  job  preparation. 

(4)     The  expansion  of  job  opportunities  Is  often  restricted  by  a 
local  power  structure  opposed  to  meaningful  efforts  to  diversify  the  local 
economy. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  economic  development  In  the  rural 
South  Is  the  attitude  of  local  leadership  toward  economic  and  social 
change.     It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  foster  development  In  the  rural 
South  If  the  local  leaders  are  not  committed  to  that  end.     The  rural 
leadership  In  the  past,  has  tended  to  be  self-serving  and  to  lack  recogni- 
tion of  and  the  need  for  purposeful  growth  as  well  as  the  need  for  Insti- 
tutional and  social  change.     In  Interviews  with  local  businessmen  and 
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elected  public  officials,  repeated  mention  was  made  of  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  economic  development  and  industrial  diversification.  But 
it  was  readily  apparent  from  these  interviews  and  from  an  examination  of 
the  results  of  earlier  efforts  to  attract  industry  that  some  of  those  in 
power  place  sharp  restrictions  on  the  types  of  new  industries  that  are 
welcome. 

The  distribution  of  wealth  in  rural  areas  is  highly  skewed,  a 
distortion  which  has  led  to  a  power  structure  that  in  many  respects  is 
independent  from  the  general  population  of  the  rural  South.    Many  of  the 
individuals  identified  with  the  power  structure  have  substantial  interests 
in  agriculture  or    agriculture  related  businesses.    Attempts  to  protect 
vested  interests  often  have  directly  and  indirectly  retarded  industrial 
development.    For  example,  any  active  development  organization  existing 
in  a  rural  community  is  usually  dominated  by  the  local  power  structure, 
and  potential  new  industries  are  carefully  screened  to  assure  that  they 
are  the  "correct"  type. 

Agriculture  interests  are  not  supportive  of  efforts  to  attract 
industries  that  might  bring  more  attractive  jobs  with  high  wages,  which 
will  compete  for  their  existing  work  force.    Many  local  business  people 
are  equally  resistive  of  new  enterprises  that  will  disturb  the  prevailing 
wage  structure.    Enterprises  that  are  unionized  or  are  likely  to  become 
so  often  are  not  welcomed.    The  only  firms  that  are  sought  are  those  that 
can  be  specifically  targeted  to  the  absorption  of  obvious  surplus  labor 
pools.     In  particular,  the  most  sought  after  businesses  are  those  that 
will  hire  Black  or  Chicano  women  in  low  skilled  occupations.  Moreover, 
some  of  those  enterprises  that  are  attracted  to  the  rural  South  are  drawn 
there  by  the  lack  of  employee  organizations.     They  are  looking  for  low 
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skilled  workers  to  whom  they  can  pay  low  wages  and  offer  few  fringe 
benefits.    They  have  no  incentive  to  upgrade  their  work  forces. 

These  restrictive  conditions  form  one  barrier  to  the  attraction  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  firms  to  absorb  the  available  labor  pool    When  new 
firms  do  locate  in  the  rural  South,  those  who  are  employed  are  better  off 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.     However,  the  financial  rewards  are 
seldom  substantial  and.  given  the  high  turnover  rates,  they  are  frequently 
of  short  duration  to  the  employees. 

Education  or  trainiag.  no  matter  in  what  occupation,  has  little 
relevance  or  value  if  the  only  existing  employment  opportunities  are  jobs 
requiring  little  or  no  skill.     Inability  of  the  rural  South  to  grow 
economically  continues  to  be  a  major  factor  in  the  efforts  to  upgrade 
the  labor  force. 

In  one  sense  it  is  unfair, to  argue  that  the  labor  markets  in  the 
rural  South  have  operated  improperly.     Encouragement  of  the  development 
of  a  large  number  of  highly  skilled  workers  would  not  by  itself  have 
solved  any  of  the  problems  discussed  above.     The  demand  has  been  for 
unskilled  workers.     Similarly,  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  local  rural 
labor  markets  to  have  exerted  ';he  necessary  pressure  for  occupational 
-  upgrading  of^'those  who  migrated  to  urban  areas  or  to  expect  that  skill 
needs  of  urban  areas  would  be  felt  in  rural  labor  markets.     However,  it 
remains  true  that  the  encouragement  of  skill  development  has  not  been 
generated  by  the  labor  market  either  for  the  current  labor  force  or  for 
the  youth  in  the  rural  South. 

(5)    The  eraployment  problems  of  people  in  the  rural  South  are  not 
due  to  lack  of  information  about  local  jobs  or  wages. 
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There  is  a  relatively  free  flow  of  reliable  job  information  concerning 
wage  rates,  job  openings,  and  hiring  plans.    The  relative  ineffectiveness 
of  the  public  employment  service  in  the  rural  South  is  at  least  partially 
a  result  of  this  word-of-mouth  information  network.    The  results  of  the 
household  survey  show  that  the  majority  of  actual  and  potential  labor 
force  participants  rely  upon  informal  word-of-mouth  channels  to  learn  of 
job  opening  and  prevailing  wage  rates.     The  data  also  show  that  the 
employment  service  in  rural  areas  often  is  called  upon  to  place  only 

those  who  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  employment  (i.e., 

t 

meml?ers  of  minority  groups  with  little  training  or  education)  or  those 
who  register  for  placement  only  because  they  are  required  to  do  so  by  lai». 
The  general  awareness  of  the  scarcity  of  job  opportunities  and  the  pre- 
vailing low  wage  structure  is  certainly  a  factor  influencing  low  labor 
force  participation. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  lack  of  job  information  is  a  major  deterrent 
to  labor  force  participation,  or  to  emplojonent  in  rural  southern  labor 
markets.     In  fact,  good  knowledge  of  job  opportunities  would  appear  to  be 
one  of  the  factors  influencing  low  labor  force  participation. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  establish  actual  motivations,  the  evidence 
is  that  there  is  no  less  desire  to  work  on  the  part  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion than  is  generally  true  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.     Only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  rural  population  have  the  access  to  unearned 
income  which  would  allow  any  "reasonable"  standard  of  living  without 
working.     Several  findings  of  this  study  make  it  clear  that  despite  the 
low  labor  force  participation  rates,  many  of  those  outside  the  labor 
force  desire  to  work.    Both  the  percent  of  involuntary  part-time  employ- 
ment and  the  incidence  of  labor  force  witlidrawal  due  to  discouragement 
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exceed  national  figures.     In  fact,  the  presence  of  "discouraged  workers" 
was  found  to  be  over  four  times  greater  In  the  rural  South  than  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

Until  economic  development  is  well  under  way  In  the  rural  South, 
neither  expanded  private  employment  nor  public  employment  will  be  able 
to  create  enough  employment  opportunities  to  prevent  out-migration,  nor 
should  they  try  to  do  so.     The  major  need  is  not  to  thwart  all  migration 
from  rural  areas  but  to  prevent  what  occurs  from  having  an  adverse 
effect  on  urban  areas.    Although  efforts  to  improve  information  about 
local  labor  markets  are  unwarranted  at  present,  information  concerning 
employment  opportunities  in  urban  areas  available  to  potential  migrants 
is  poor,  as  is  attested  by  the  current  patterns  of  rural  southern 
migration.    Existing  patterns  cannot  be  altered  without  better  information 

The  second  and  equally  important  conclusion  of  this  study  is  that 
efforts  to  increase  income  for  workers  in  the  rural  South  are  severely 
hampered  by  the  very  low  levels  of  educational  attainment,  the  absence  of 
formal  trainings  a  shortage  of  work  experience,  and  work-inhibiting 
health  probleims^ 

(1)  A  substantial  portion  of  the  labor  force  of  the  rural  South  is 
untrained  and  poorly  educated. 

To  this  degree,  the  earning  capacity  of  much  of  the  rural  labor  force 
is  severely  constrained.     In  the  survey  counties,  25  percent  of  the  labor 
force  had  less  than  an  eighth  grade  education;  54  percejit:  had  less  than 
a  high  school  education. .  For  Blacks  and  Chicanos  these  figures  were 
considerably  higher. 

(2)  Perhaps  even  more  distressing  than  the  educational  deficiences 
was  the  low  level  of  job  training  of  any  sort. 
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Less  than  10  percent  of  the  labor  force  had  ever  participated  in 
any  kind  of  formal  training.    Moreover,  of  those  few  who  had  job  training, 
the  largest  single  source  of  that  training  was  the  military,  with  voca- 
tional education  a  distant  second.    Less  than  1  percent  of  the  labor 
force  claimed  ever  to  have  been  in  an  apprenticeship  program  or  to  have 
participated  in  any  form  of  on-the-job  training  program.    Less  than  1 
percent  of  the  labor  force  had  ever  been  in  a  federally  sponsored  man- 
power program.    Most  of  those  who  were  in  manpower  programs  were  in  those 
that  contained  no  skill  training  component    (e.g..  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  Operation  Mainstream,  or  Public  Service  Employment).    The  training 
deficiency  is  even  more  severe  than  these  findings  indicate  as  60  percent 
of  the  small  number  who  had  any  training  at  all  were  persons  with  a  high 
school  education  or  better. 

It  is  possible  to  gain  job  experience  without  formal  training  pro- 
grams. .  But  the  survey  evidence  indicates  that  this,  too,  is  notably 
absent  in  the  rural  South.     Of  those  in  the  labor  force,  27  percent  had 
been  in  their  current  jobs  for  less  than  a  year,  57  percent  less  than 
five  years.    Of  those  with  long  job  tenure,  most  were  in  farming,  profes- 
sional,- or  administrative  occupations. 

One  reason  for  the  inability  of  rural  labor  to  adapt  to  economic 
changes  over  time  stems  from  the  apparent  lack  of  skill  development  in 
the  rural  labor  force.     Based  on  the  results  of  these  surveys,  the  most 
visible  reason  is  lack  of  necessary  programs  and  facilities.    As  mentioned 
previously,  little  incentive  for  em;  ^oyer-sponsored  training  exists. 
Consequently,  few  formal  on-the-job  training  programs  are  found  in  the 
study  counties.    Even  where  the  job  requires  a  sufficient  degree  of  skill 
to  make  training  beneficial,  che  employers  display  little  interest  in 
formal  programs. 
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Although  there  are  exceptions,  state  and  local  training  facilities 
In  the  four  counties  do  not  provide  the  needed  alternative  to  employer 
training*    FacllltleG  are  often  inadequate,  qualified  instructors  are 
in  short  supply,  and  curricula  are  almost  always  limited  in  scope  and 
often  misdirected,  given  the  local  and  even  regional  job  opportunities 
and  industrial  structure. 

This  study  found  high  school  vocational  training  particularly 
deficient.    Emphasis  continues  to  be  on  curricula  oriented  toward 
preparation  for  college.     In  areas  where  the  development  of  a  private  or 
parochial  school  system  has  had  an  impact  on  student  enrollment,  voca- 
tional facilities  and  curricula  in  public  schools  are  notably  deficient. 

(3)  Although  out-migration  continues  in  the  survey  counties,  a 
strong  reluctance  to  move  was  expressed  by  members  of  the  households 
surveyed.    Over  75  percent  of  the  persons  over  age  16  were  born  in  the 
county  in  which  they  now  live.    Over  85  percent  of  those  over  16  were 
living  in  the  county  five  years  prior  to  the  time  of  the  interview.  When 
asked  if  they  could  conceive  of  a  circumstance  which  would  make  them 
move  from  their  present  county,  85  percent  of  the  household  heads 
responded   "no."    The  most  common  explanation  was  the  noneconomic  considera- 
tion that  "this  is  my  home."    Only  8  percent  indicated  that  job  attachment 
was  what  kept  them  where  they  were. 

(4)  The  number  of  persons  who  could  benefit  from  skill  training  in 
the  rural  South  greatly  exceeds  the  number  presently  being  served.  In 
determining  the  potential  clientele  for  manpower  programs,  it  is  calculated 
that  40  percent  of  the  actual  or  potential  labor  force  in  the  survey 
counties  are  eligible  for  training  under  current  legislation  (CETA) .  At 
the  time  of  the  study,  less  than  1  percent  of  that  group  was  being  served. 
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'  The  present  clientele  who  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  benefit  from 
skill  training  programs  was  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  eligible  for 
CETA  programs.    However,  most  could  benefit  from  public  service  employ- 
ment programs  or  work  experience  programs.    Obviously,  many  working  poor 
and  unemployed  persons  could  benefit  from  such  programs  rather  than 
rely  on  the  limited  opportunities  currently  available  for  them  in  the 
private  sector. 

To  be  of  maximum  benefit,  however ,  training  programs  must  be  a  part 
of  a  broad  coordinated  plan  of  economic  development  to  expand  job  oppor- 
tunities.    Such  developmental  activities  should  include  skill  training, 
work  experience  programs,  and  improved  delivery  systems. 

A  major  problem  of  current  manpower  programs  and  the  delivery 
system  (CETA)  results  from  a  strong  urban  bias.    Programs  do  not  assume 
the  tremendous  employment  problems  of  the  rural  South.    Further,  the 
concept  of  a  single  prime  sponsor  for  all  rural  areas  within  a  given 
state  (i.e.,  "balance  of  state"  category)  places  an  unreasonable  burden 
on  a  single  office  in  most  southern  states.     It  also  places  rural  areas 
at  a  disadvantage  relative  to  medium  size  cities. 

Bias  also  is  found  in  the  funding  of  manpower  programs.     In  part, 
this  results  from  the  distribution  of  funds  based  on  formulae  which 
Incorporate  statistics  not  as  reflective  of  labor  market  conditions  in 
rural  areas  as  they  are  of  urban  areas. 

Lack  of  necessary  expertise  to  implement  manpower  policy  and  programs 
continues  to  be  a  problem  for  most  of  the  rural    South.    Knowledge  of 
the  unique  problems  of  rural  areas  in  establishing  effective  manpower 
programs  is  generally  absent  at  the  state  level  and  to  some  extent  at 
the  national  level.     In  many  respects,  however,  the  absence  of  persons 
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with  the  knowledge  to  organize  and  conduct  efficient  and  effective 
programs  at  the  local  level  is  the  greatest  handicap  to  manpower  policy 
in  the  rural  South. 

(5)    The  most  neglected  aspect  of  human  resource  development  and  a 
significant  explanatory  factor  for  the  low  income  levels  of  many  persons 
in  the  counties  of  the  rural  South  studied  is  health  problems. 

Throughout  the  household  survey,  health  problems  (defined  as  work- 
impairing  physical  ills  under  medical  care)     consistently  appeared  as 
important  explanations  for  low  wages,  inadequate  income,  low  labor 
force  participation,  inability  to  be  trained,  and  irregular  work  patterns. 
Of  all  household  heads,  23  percent  indicated  having  health  problems. 
The  Incidence  was  higher  among  Black  and  Chicano  workers  than  Anglos. 
It  was  considerably  higher  among  female  than  male  heads  of  households. 
In  all  groups,  half  of  the  individuals  reporting  a  health  problem  had 
had  it  for  over  five  years. 

Interviews  with  county  health  officials  and  doctors  indicate  that 
many  illnesses  in  the  rural  South  are  no  longer  common  in  urban  areas. 
Instances  of  polio,  tuberculosis,  leprosy,  tetanus,  encephalitis,  and 
dysentery  were  reported.    Many  health  problems  are  clearly  preventable, 
as  they  stem  from  poor  nutrition  and  inadequate  diets.     Some  of  these 
problems  derive  from  lack  of  information.     But  these  health  problems 
are  caused  primarily  by  low  incomes  that  do  not  allow  opportunities  to 
buy  adequate  quantities  of  wholesome  food  or  to  live  in  above-standard 
housing.     Other  problems  are  the  outgrowth  of  impoverished  communities. 
These  are  lack  of  pure  drinking  water,  improper  garbage  and  sewage 
disposal,  and  inadequate  rodent  and  insect  control.    The  high  incidence 
of  health  problems  and  the  disproportionately  large  numbers  of  elderly 
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and  young  in  rural  areas  justify  the  need  for  improved  health  care.  As 
indicated  by  the  four  county  study,  the  rural  South  probably  suffers  from 
a  deficiency  in  health  care  professionals,  particularly  medical  special- 
ists and  dentists.    Poor  transportation  and  an  inadequate  delivery  system 
limit  the  ability  of  rural  residents,  particularly  the  elderly,  to 
utilize  available  facilities.    There  also  is  a  strong  presumption  that  the 
quality  of  health  facilities  and  care  is  low. 

Despite  the  lack  of  adequate  delivery  systems,  personnel,  and  facili- 
ties, the  inaccessibility  of  health  care  due  to  low  income  is  the  most 
serious  problem.    Few  low  income  families  can  afford  the  luxury  of  private 
health  and  disability  insurance.    Many  are  forced  to  depend  on  the  limited 
care  provided  under  Medicaid,  Medicare,  or  other  public  health  programs. 

The  third  significant  finding  of  the  study  is  that  neither  employment 
nor  available  income  transfer  programs  have  been  able  to  eliminate  the 
massive  poverty  that  continues  to  be  the  dominant  characteristic  of  the 
southern  rural  economy.    Welfare  reform  (such  as  that  proposed  which 
originally  gave  rise  to  this  study)  would  have  a  significant  beneficial 
impact  on  many  low  income  families    and  the  overall  economy  of  the  rural 
South. 

(1)    Using  the  Federal  income  guidelines  at  the  time  of  the  study, 
41.3  percent  of  the  households  in  the  survey  fell  below  the  poverty 
threshold. 

Unlike  most  of  the  nation,  poverty  in  the  South  is  more  a  rural 
than  an  urban  characteristic.    The  poverty  rate  for  the  rural  South  is 
almost  twice  that  for  the  entire  South  and  three  times  that  for  the  nation. 
The  absolutes  of  poverty  are  usually  more  severe  in  the  rural  South  than 
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In  urban  areas,  and  large  portions  of  the  southern  rural  poverty  popula- 
tion survive  at  bare  existence  levels. 

One  dimension  of  rural  poverty  as  evidenced  by  the  results  of  this 
study  is  that  many  are  permanently  outside  the  labor  force.    Those  who 
are  poor  by  virtue  of  inability  to  participate  in  the  labor  market  includ 
the  elderly,  those  sick  or  disabled,  and  those  whose  family  responsibili- 
ties require  their  presence  at  home.    A  disproportionate  percentage  of 
the  poor  were  found  to  have  health  and  disability  problems.     Some  of  the 
working  age  population  (especially  those  in  the  55-64  age  group)  suffer 
from  health  problems  which  probably  eliminate  them  permanently  from  the 
labor  market. 

The  incidence  of  poverty  among  the  aged  in  rural  areas  of  the  South 
is  critical.     Over  40  percent  of  the  poor  in  the  study  counties  are  65 
years  of  age  or  over.    This  group  remains  mired  in  poverty  despite  recent 
increases  in  coverage  and  benefits  of  Social  Security,  Supplemental 
Security  Income  (S.S.I.)  ,  Medicare,  and  Medicaid.    As  there  are  virtually 
no  emplo3mient  opportunities  for  older  persons  in  rural  areas,  many  of 
the  poverty  aged  are  totally  dependent  on  Federal  income  for  their 
existence.    Most  Social  Security  and  S.S.I,  recipients  have  only  the 
income  received  from    these  programs  to  live  on.    Voluntary  out-migration 
of  this  group  is  unlikely,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  forcing 
the  elderly  to  migrate  from  rural  areas.    Given  the  extremely  small 
probability  of  development  of  jobs  for  the  elderly  who  can  work,  improve- 
ment in  the  income  position  of  the  elderly  rural  poor  will  require 
changes  in  welfare  programs. 

This  study  also  found  a  large  number  of  persons  of  labor  force  age 
without  disabilities  who  were  outside  the  labor  force.    Some  were 
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restricted  In  the  ability  to  participate  by  artificial  impediments  such 
as  discrimination •    Discrimination  was  found  to  be  a  factor  limiting  the 
emplojmient  opportunities  of  Blacks  and  Chicanos.     It  was  also  a  factor 
for  women  of  all  races.    Although  sex  discrimination  may  place  limits  on 
labor  force  participation  of  all  females,  it  is  a  more  critical  problem 
when  the  female  is  the  household  head  with  dependents  to  support.  The 
probability  of  a  household  head  being  in  poverty  in  rural  areas  is  sub- 
stantially increased  if  the  head  is  a  woman. 

Although  every  single  poverty  case  could  be  analyzed  to  discover 
some  type  of.  emplojrment  handicap,  the  limited  size  of  the  labor  market 
remains  a  major  cause  of  poverty.    The  high  subemployment  rates  calculated 
in  this  research  attest  to  the  extent  of  the  limitation-    Depending  on  the 
speed  of  economic  development,  this  means  that  the  public  sector  must 
provide  support  if  the  rural  poor  are  to  improve  their  living  standards. 

Yet  even  if  there  is  full-time  emplojonent ,  income  above  the  poverty 
level  is  not  assured.     Though  employment  of  a  secondary  family  worker  — 
usually  the  spouse  —  was  a  factor  in  preventing  poverty,  the  low  level 
of  labor  force  participation  by  married  women  appears  to  be  a  major 
limitation  in  raising  family  income.    For  about  a  quarter  of  the  families, 
the  existence  of  more  than  one  wage  earner  did  not  push  total  family 
income  above  the  poverty  level  even  though  it  raised  overall  family 
income'.    Thus,  it  must  be  concluded  that  labor  markets  in  the  rural  South 
fail  to  provide  many  families  with  a  level  of  income  which  society  in 
general  has  deemed  as  "necessary." 

(2)    The  various  aspects  of  public  antipoverty  policy  —  Community 

Action  Programs,  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) ,  and 

Food  Stamps  ~  have  not  been  effective  in  changing  the  relative  income 

status  of  many  poverty  groups  or  individuals. 
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AFDC  and  food  stamps  suffer  from  lack  of  adequate  funding  (benefits) 
or  eligibility  restrictions.    At  the  same  time,  there  are  large  segments 
of  the  rural  poverty  population  eligible  but  not  participating  In  these 
•programs.    Almost  half  (44.6  percent)  of  the  eligible  households  were  not 
participating  In  the  food  stamp  program.     In  addition  to  the  relatively 
low  participation  rate  (67.3" percent)  of  the  eligible  AFDC  recipients, 
the  low  benefit  levels  in  these  counties  have  left  recipient  families 
well  below  poverty  thresholds* 

The  multiplicity  of  administrative  structures  for  welfare  and  related 
programs  adversely  affects  the  co3ts  and  efficiency  of  these  efforts.  This 
study  found  the  attitudes  of  many  program  officials  interviewed  to  be 
lackadaisical  in  regard  to  potential  program  ellglbles.    Prejudices  and 
the  poor  training  of  many  of  the  welfare  agency  interviewers  (persons  who 
screen  for  eligibility)  allow  Inellglbles  to  participate  and  often  prevent 
ellglbles  from  participating.    Red  tape,  including  complex  eligibility 
requirements,  discourages  program  participation  and  permits  program  abuses. 

Current  welfare  policy  omits  certain  poverty  groups  and,  therefore, 
arbitrarily  Ignores  the  extent  and  depth  of  poverty.    For  example, 
unemployed  heads  of  households  and  the  working  poor  in  most  states  are 
not  covered  by  existing  programs.     Childless  couples  under  65  years  of 
age  with  no  labor  force  participant  are  eligible  only  for  food  stamps. 
There  also  are  a  large  number  of  "near  poor,"  as  defined  by  the  arbitrary 
Federal  poverty  guidelines.     That  is  to  say,  if  households  living  within 
125  percent  of  the  poverty  threshold  are  Included,  the  poverty  population 
in  the  survey  counties  would  Increase  by  23  percent.     In  other  words,  if 
this  group  were  Included,  50.8  percent  of  the  households  could  be  classi- 
fied as  poverty  stricken.     Thus,  a  small  change  in  the  definition 
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would  increase  substantially  the  number  of  persons  in  poverty  in  the 
rural  South. 

It  is  an  inescapable  conclusion  that  the  public  sector  will  have  to 
bear  a  major  share  of  the  burden  in  any  effort  to  solve  poverty  problems 
in  the  rural  South.    Given  the  limited  financial  capacities  of  local  and 
state  governments  in  the  rural  South,  as  well  as  the  administrative 
problems  which  exist,  major  financing  and  guidance  must  come  from  the 
Federal  level. 

(3)    The  welfare  reform  proposal  put  forth  in  1971,  if  it  had  been 
enacted,  would  have  had  a  major  impact  on  the  people  and  the  economy  of 

the  rural  South. 

Under  the  proposed  reform,  the  average  family  income  of  those 
covered  would  have  been  increased  by  35  percent  (i.e.,  $980)  over  the 
actual  income  average  in  1973.     Black  families  would  have  had  the  greatest 
increase  in  their  incomes;  Anglos  would  have  had  the  least.    Yet,  although 
it  would  have  altered  the  dimensions  of  poverty  in  the  rural  South,  the 
reform  measure  by  no  means  would  have  eliminated  it. 

Not  all  eligible  families  would  have  benefited  from  the  change. 
Many  families  participating  in  other  transfer  programs  —  primarily 
Social  Security  —  would  have  lost  income  under  the  proposed  program, 
because  such  income  would  have  been  offset  against  benefits.     In  addition, 
due  to  the  fact  that  food  stamps  would  have  been  discontinued  under  the 
proposed  reform,  as  many  as  50  percent  of  those  eligible  for  coverage 
under  the  welfare  reform  proposal  potentially  would  have  faced  a  reduc- 
tion in  theii  real  incomes.    Furthermore,  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
poverty  population  of  the  rural  South,  families  without  children  and 
single  member  households,  would  not  have  been  eligible  for  coverage. 
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In  terms  of  overall  Impact,  It  was  estimated  that  In  excess  of  $800 
million  would  have  been  distributed  to  poor  families  in  the  rural  South. 
Conservative  multiplier  estimates  place  the  total  income  that  could  have 
been  generated  at  a  net  Income  addition  to  the  rurial  South  of  $1.2  billion. 

The  fourth  major  finding  of  the  study  is  that  employment  discrimina- 
tion by  race  and  sex  remains  a  major  cause  of  low  income  in  the  rural 
South. 

(1)  Pervasive  patterns  of  employment  discrimination  in  terms  of 
restricted  employment  opportunities  and  of  differential  wage  rates 
persist  in  the  rural  South. 

The  county  studies  show  that  racial  discrimination  restricts  minority 
workers  to  lower  paying  occupations.     In  addition,  there  still  exists 
substantial  discrimination  in  earnings  between  Anglos  and  Blacks  for  the 
same  occupations.     The  extent  to  which  racial  discrimination  actually 
limits  access  to  the  labor  market  is  impossible  to  determine.    With  the 
overall  labor  force  participation  rate  almost  6  percent  lower  for  Blacks 
than  for  Anglos  in  these  counties,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  there 
is  a  discouragement  effect. 

The  patterns  of  occupational  segregation  must  dampen  the  motivation 
which  would  otherwise  lead  minority  workers  to  engage  in  training  and 
education.    More  importantly,  the  lack  of  observable  adult  models  for 
minority  youth  in  the  more  desirable  occupations  serves  to  diminish 
significantly  the  enthusiasm  of  minority  youth  for  education  —  as  the 
high  school  dropout  rate  attests. 

(2)  Sex  discrimination  in  southern  rural  labor  markets  is  substantial, 
and  it  is  primarily  occupational. 
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Women  have  difficulty  In  securing  entry  Ihto  the  same  occupations  as 
men  —  for  example,  the  higher  skilled  positions  in  manufacturing  and  in 
administrative  positions.    Moreover,  in  those  cases  where  women  and  men 
were  in  the  same  occupations,  wage  differentials  were  prevalent  and 
sizable. 

(3)    Virtually  nothing  is  being  done  to  combat  employment  discrimina- 
tion  in  the  rural  South. 

A  major  impediment  to  improved  earnings  and  job  access  for  racial 
minorities  and  women  in  the  rural  South  is  the  absence  of  an  effective 
enforcement  agency  to  investigate  equal  emplo3nnent  opportunity  cases.  The 
rural  Anglo  power  structure  has  shown  little  concern  for  minority  problems 
and  most  southern  states  have  not  established  equal  employment  opportunity 
agencies.     The  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  has  shoim 
little  interest  in  rural  areas.    Yet  it  should  be  clear  that,  given  the 
limited  number  of  jobs  and  the  large  number  of  minorities  and  women, 
major  employment  displacement  effects  can  be  expected  from  a  reduction  in 
discrimination.    Anglo  men  would  be  the  chief  losers  and  women  the  chief 
beneficiaries. 

Recommendations 

A  Comprehensive  Approach 

In  several  instances  in  the  report    the  policy  disr:ussions  have 
emphasized  that  the  issues  confronting  the  rural  South  became  dilemmas 
because  of  insufficient  resources  to  attack  the  problems  comprehensively . 
'^To^lS^erco^e^the'^i^leirtmii^  not  only  to  alter  perspectives  - 

but  also  to  change  the  parameters.     The  prevailing  situation  in  the  rural 
South  will  require  a  conscientious  decision  that  it  is  in  the  national 
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Interest  to  arrest  the  continuing  economic  atrophy.     If  so  acknowledged  It 
would  follow  that  a  comprehensive  series  of  coordinated  steps  could  be 
taken  that  are  designed  to  benefit  the  entire  population  of  the  rural 
South.    An  option  to  out-mlgratlon  would  be  created.    The  resulting 
programs  would  reduce  the  disparity  between  life  In  rural  and  urban 
America. 

(1)    A  nationwide  comprehensive  Income  maintenance  system  that  Is 
federally  administered  and  financed  should  be  enacted.    The  system  should 
establish  an  Income  floor  below  which  families  and  Individuals  could  not 
fall.     It  should  include  coverage  for  those  who  work  and  those  who  cannot. 
Eligibility  should  be  premised  exclusively  upon  income  and  not  on  the 
personal  characteristics  of  the  poverty  population.    The  program  should 
cover  all  persons  and  should  not  be  limited  by  marital  status,  family 
composition,  or  any  other  factor  except  need.     It  is  implicit  that  the 
current  Aid  for  Families  with  Dependent  Children  program  be  terminated  and 
that  the  Supplemental  Security  Income  program  and  the  food  stamp  program 
become  an  Integral  part  of  the  overall  program.    Social  Security  payments 
should  be  treated  the  same  as  earned  Income  and  should  not  be  subjected 
to  a  100  percent  benefit  offset,  as  would  have  been  the  case  under  the 
welfare  reform  proposals  in  1972.    A  strong  work  incentive  should  be 
included  as  well  as  major  financial  penalties  for  refusal  to  work  by 
those  able  to  seek  or  accept  employment.     Public  service  emplojnnent  and 
public  works  components  should  be  Implemented  when  and  where  needed  to 
provide  jobs  to  rural  workers  when  jobs  are  unavailable  in  the  private 
sector. 

(2)    A  national  health  care  system  should  be  established,  including 
three  components:     (a)  a  national  health  insurance  system  guaranteeing 
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all  persons  the  ability  to  obtain  adequate  medical  and  dental  care;  (b) 
preventive  health  care  for  all  persons;  and  (c)  adequate  facilities  and 
personnel  to  assure  ability  to  deliver  needed  care  throughout  the  nation. 
An  important  part  of  the  third  component  is  the  assurance  that  such 
facilities  and  personnel  are  readily  accessible  to  all  persons  regardless 
of  their  location. 

(3)    The  unique  problems  of  rural  areas  argue  for  adoption  of  a 
national  rural  policy.     If  adopted,  this  policy  should  be  in  harmony  with 
the  goals  of  the  urban  economy  insofar  as  there  are  common  problems. 
However,  it  should  recognize  that  specific  programs  for  rural  areas  will 
have  to  be  implemented.    The  policy  should  encourage  private  sector 
initiatives,  but  recognize  that  much  of  .the  responsibility  will  for  some 
decades  be  that  of  the  Federal  government.    The  implementation  of  such 
policy  will  call  for  cooperation  among  agencies  primarily  of  the  U.S. 
Departments  of  Labor;  Agriculture;  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Further,  within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  major  policy 
reorientation  must  occur,  shifting  attention  from  largely  farm  matters  to 
all  rural  problems. 

The  policy  should  address  the  need  for  economic  growth  in  rural  areas 
as  well  as  incorporate  the  specific  objectives  of  elevating  the* standard 
of  living  and  quality  of  life  in  rural  areas.    All  communities  within  the 
rural  South  do  not  possess  equal  development  potential  at  the  present  time; 
thus  development  policy  should  include  planning  for  areas  where  development 
will  occur  independently. 

An  additional  component  of  a  national  rural  policy  should  be  a  con- 
certed effort  to  increase  social  overhead  capital  in  rural  areas  and  to 
create  the  type  of  employment  opportunities  which  will  allow  residents 
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on-the-job  training  in  skilled  occupations.    An  expanded  program  of  job 
creation  and  public  works  should  be  initiated  where  feasible.  Public 
works  projects  —  such  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  of  the  1930s 
and  the  Tennessee  Tombigbee  Project  "of  the  1970s  ~  are  highly  labor 
intensive  and  can  be  directed  toward  improvement  of  the  rural  infra- 
structure projects  that  are  supportive  of  private  industrial  development. 

Although  contracting  oiit  the  administration  of  specific  programs  to 
state  governments  should  b>2  allowed,  state  administration  should  not  be 
the  only  method  of  implementation  in  rural  areas.    Responsibility  should 
be  retained  at  the  Federal  level  for  representing  rural  areas  in  national 
policy  matters,  for  developing  new  programs   for  rural  areas,  and  for  com- 
piling the  needed  statistics  to  make  the  true  problems  of  rural  America 
visible.    There  should  be  coordination  of  the  distribution  of  funis  to 
support  economic  development,  manpower  training,  public  service  employment, 
and  work  experience  programs.    A  state  or  local  connnunity  sponsor  should 
be  able  to  obtain  a  total  development  package  including  funds  for  such 
items  as  industrial  park  development,  planning  assistance,  and  start-up 
training  programs  for  local  workers . 

(4)    Not  all  migration  from  rural  areas  should  be  thwarted,  but  that 
which  occurs  must  be  prevented  from  adversely  affecting  urban  areas. 
Movement  can  also  be  rural  to    rural  or  rural  South  to  urban  South. 
Better  preparation  for  the  urban  environment  and  improved  labor  market 
information  are  needed.    Specifically,  mobility  programs  should  include 
(a)  relocation  allowances,  (b)  reorientation  of  migrants  to  urban  life, 
(c)  accurate  job  information  for  directing  mobility,  and  (d)  assistance 
in  obtaining  employment.     In  addition,  in  order  to  meet  the  shortages  of 
a  few  skilled  workers  and  professional  persons,  a  relocation  policy  should 
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Include  assistance  to  communities  to  "import"  these  persons  if  such 
persons  cannot  be  found  in  or  trained  from  the  local  labor  pool. 

(5)    A  national  youth  emplojrment  program  should  be  instituted.  This 
program  should  be  designed  to  provide  jobs  in  the  public  sector  for  long 
term  unemployed  youth  (ages  16-21) .    Not  only  would  such  a  program 
increase  the  job  orientation  and  job  experience  of  youth,  but  it  would 
allow  rural  youth  the  option  of  remaining  longer  in  rural  areas,  thereby 
increasing  the  probability  that  they  could  be  absorbed  into  the  local 
labor  market. 

Current  Program  Priorities  for  Rural  Areas 

In  the  absence  of  consensus  with  respect  to  a  comprehensive  national 
rural  policy,  existing  programs  must  be  better  oriented  toward  the  needs 
of  rural  areas  or  responsive  new  programs  must  be  designed  and  implemented. 
The  severity  of  poverty  and  underemployment  in  the  rural  South  requires 
that  such  action  not  wait  upon  the  achievement  of  a  consensus.     Such  pro- 
grams should  be  implemented  with  a  view  toward  ultimate  integration  into 
a  comprehensive  national  policy.     The  following  recommendations  flow  from 
this  study. 

(1)  The  AFDC  program  should  be  federalized,  as  was  done  with  the 
former  programs  for  the  blind,  the  disabled,  and  the  aged  in  1974,  and 
should  be  extended  to  households  with  male  heads.    This  move  would  at 

least  standardize  nationally  the  eligibility,  benefit  levels,  and  adminis- 

f 

trative  practices  for  those  families  whose  heads  are  outside  the  labor 
force.     This  would  greatly  reduce  the  inequities  and  inherent  unfairness 
of  the  existing  system.     It  also  would  free  local  and  state  funds  for 
use  in  other  areas  of  broader  public  need. 
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In  addition,  the  food  stamp  program  should  be  amended  so  that 
participants  receive  stamps  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  calculated  bonus 
without  purchase  requirement.    The  results  of  this  study  indicate  that 
the  purchase  requirement  was  a  major  factor  in  nonparticipation  by 
eligible  households.    As  an  illustration,  families  eligible  to  purchase 
$200  in  food  stamps  for  $50  were  often  unable  to  obtain  the  necessary 
cash.     The  program  would  better  serve  the  needs  of  those  eligible  if 
in  this  case  $150  in  stamps  was  given  without  purchase  requirement. 

(2)    Manpower  efforts  in  rural  areas  should  be  reoriented  to  recog- 
nize the  difference  in  needs  between  those  persons  with  a  high  probability 
of  remaining  in  the  rural  South  and  those  with  a  high  probability  of 
leaving  (i.e.,  primarily  younger  persons).    Work  experience  and  on-the- 
job  training  should  constitute  the  emphasis  for  persons  likely  to  remain. 
Institutional  training,  not  necessarily  oriented  to  the  local  occupation- 
al structure,  with  supportive  counseling  services  should  be  the  focal 
point  of  manpower  programs  for  potential  migrants. 

Institutional  training  should  be  available  in  situations  in  which 
the  training  can  be  related  to  specific  job  placements  —  such  as 
start-up  training  for  new  or  expanding  industries.     Efforts  also  should 
be  made  to  enlist  a  wider  participation  of  small  business  firms  in 
on-the-job  training  programs. 

Funding  levels  under  Title  II  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  (noncyclical  public  service  employment)  should  be  signifi- 
cantly increased  for  prime  sponsors  with  major  rural  responsibilities. 
Employment  as  an  alternative  to  welfare  will  require  the  establishment 
of  a  substantial  number  of  public  service  jobs. 
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Effective  manpower  programs  will  require  improved  quality  in  the 
administration  of  programs  at  the  local  level.    Increased  efforts  should 
be  made  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  manpower  personnel.    Utilizing  expertise 
at  regional  colleges  and  universities ,  upgrading  programs  could  combine  an 
extension  component  to  educate  local  officials  and  a  component  to  furnish 
intensive  training  of  program  administrators  and  planners. 

In  the  area  of  educational  improvements,  pre-skill  training  programs 
of  a  basic  educational  nature  should  be  established  for  rural  workers. 
The  programs  should  be  comprehensive  and  geared  to  providing  general 
skills.     Such  a  program  might  reveal  unknown  interests  and  could  be  a 
motivational  device.     These  programs  should  provide  stipends  for  partici- 
pants.   An  adult  basic  educational  program  should  be  undertaken  stressing 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  life  for  rural  residents.     In  addition  to 
literacy  components,  the  program  should  include  areas  of  consumer  educa- 
tion, nutrition,  health,  and  family  planning. 

Extensive  study  of  rural  primary  and  secondary  education  needs  should 
be  instituted.     This  should  include  identification  of  special  needs  of 
minority  groups,  examination  of  alternative  methods  of  funding  education, 
investigation  of  incentive  programs  to  encourage  high  school  completion, 
and  a  general  assessment  of  the  quality  of  rural  general  and  vocational 
education  with  designation  of  major  areas  of  deficiencies. 

(3)    An  overall  health  resources  plan  should  be  developed  which 
provides  funds  necessary  to  provide  quality  facilities,  adequate  health 
manpower,  and  an  effective  delivery  system  for  rural  areas.  Efforts 
should  be  directed  toward  the  development  of  effective  health  delivery 
systems  such  as  comprehensive  health  care  centers  which  utilize  para- 
prof  essionals  as  well  as  professionals. 
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Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  development  of  outreach  progr^ins 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  chronically  111  and  elderly.    Utilization  of 
the  public  school  system  to  identify  and  assist  in  correcting  health 
deficiencies  among  youth  in  rural  areas  could  be  valuable.    This  program 
should  include  an  adult  education  phase  to  make  parents  aware  of  the 
health  needs  of  their  children. 

Major  efforts  are  needed  to  find  new  ways  of  attracting  health 
professionals  to  the  rural  South  and  of  maintaining  them.    A  system  of 
financial  aids  for  medical  students  who  are  willing  to  practice  in  rural 
areas  should  be  established  with  preference  given  to  students  from  rural 
areas.     Special  training  should  be  incorporated  In  medical  curricula 
which  prepares  health  professionals  for  the  unique  problems  of  the  rural 
population  and  a  rural  practice. 

Additional  study  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  health  problems  in  the 
rural  South  is  required.    More  information  related  to  health  conditions, 
attitudes  toward  health  care,  and  special  healCih  problems  of  minorities  is 
needed,  with  emphasis  on  the  limitations  which  discrimination  places  on 
access  to  health  care. 

(4)    The  problem  of  development  is  hindered  by  lack  of  private 
capital  as  well  as  lack  of  skill  training.    Increased  private  sector  job 
opportunities  will  require  new  methoc^^  of  establishing  business  firms. 
Continued  encouragement  should  be  given  to  experimentation  and  research 
involving  alternative  economic  development  strategies  through  such  organi- 
zations as  rural  cooperatives  and  community  development  corporations. 
Although,  quantitatively,  their  impact  would  seem  to  be  quite  small,  their 
potential  as  a  method  of  promoting  rural  development  still  should  be 
carefully  and  impartially  evaluated. 
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In  addition,  through  a  system  of  low-cost,  long-term  loans,  the 
Federal  government  should  make  It  possible  for  local  business  operations 
to  be  funded.    The  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA)  in  rural  areas 
should  be  able  to  guarantee  loans  for  industrial  capital  purposes  for 
new  business  enterprises  (not  just  for  expanding  old  enterprises,  as  is 
now  the  case) .    Federal  support  should  be  given  to  educational  programs 
for  local  leadership  in  the  area  of  economic  development. 

In  areas  where  the  Infrastructure  exists  and  past  efforts  in  private 
development  have  not  succeeded,  the  Federal  government  could  itself 
initiate  action  to  establish  Industries  in  rural  areas  with  a  long-term 
plan  for  private  sector  acquisition  of  the  firms  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment.    Such  a  system  not  only  would  create  private  sector  jobs  in  the 
long-run  but  also  would  help  establish  tl^e  type  of  jobs  which  allow 
skill  upgrading  of  rural  workers.    Upgrading  and  reorienting  rural 
leadership  in  the  area  of  economic  development  must  occur.    An  educational 
program  for  local  leadership  is  recommended.    Further,  a  corps  of  develop- 
ment experts  should  be  established,  experts  who  can  be  assigned  to  various 
areas  on  request  without  local  tost. 

Programs  designed  to  ease  jthe  transition  of  those  who  migrate  from 

the  rural  South  to  urban  areas  khould  be  ef^tablished.    In  those  urban 

I 

areas  which  are  major  receivers^  of  rural  migrants  a  special  office  within 
the  Employment  Service  should  bie  established.    This  office  should  provide 
aid  to  migrants  through  counseling  and  through  housing  location,  as  well 
as  in  job  placement.    In  rural  areas  a  continuing  educational  program  to 
make  potential  migrants  aware  that  such  services  are  available  should  be 
conducted. 
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(5)    To  address  the  pervasive  racial  and  sex  discrimination  in  the 
labor  laarket  of  the  rural-  Southra  spec i^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Equal  Etnplojnnent  Opportunity  Connnission  should  be  created  to  address  the 

problen.  of  discrimination  in  rural  areas.  Several  rural  areas  in  the 

South  should  be  randomly  selected  for  ixnmediate  intensive  investigation 
of  hiring,  firing,  and  promotion  policies  in  both  the  private  and  public 
sectors.     States  should  be  held  responsible  for  establishing  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  in  public  jobs  for  all  political  subdivisions  of  the 


State. 


(6)     Impediments  to  unionization  of  rural  workers  should  be  removed. 
Development  of  the  rural  South  will  ultimately  require  the  interest  and 
cooperation  of  many  groups  not  only  in  providing  funds  and  leadership, 
but  also  in  orienting  the  population  to  development.    Worker  organiza- 
tions could  play  a  major  role  in  these  efforts.     Coverage  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  should  be  extended  to  include  agricultural  workers. 
Furthermore.  Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  which  has  allowed 
almost  every  state  in  the  South  to  adopt  so-called  "right  to  work"  laws, 
should  be  repealed. 

(7)     Special  problems  arise  for  rural  Chicano  workers  because  many 
are  recent  immigrants  from.Mexico,  lacking  labor  market  knowledge,  a 
command  of  English,  or  relevant  job  skills.    To  orient  new  workers,  a 
special  program  should  be  instituted  which  contains  provisions  to  deal 
with  each  of  these  issues.    Additional  problems  arise  because  of  the 
inflov  of  illegal  immigrants  and  border  commuters.    With  respect  to  the 
border  commuters,  persons  who  work  in  the  United  States  should  be 
required  to  live  in  the  United  States.    The  act  of  employing  illegal 
aliens  should  be  made  an  illegal  act  with  heavy  civil  penalties  imposed 
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upon  employers,  and  Illegal  aliens  should  be  Identified  and  vigorously 
prosecuted.    Solution  of  this  problem  can  be  achieved  only  at  the  national 
level  wich  Federal  direction.    The  budget  and  manpower  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  should  be  increased  to  a  level  commensurate 

0 

with  its  duties.    With  regard  to  migrant  farm  workers,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment should  assume  total  responsibility  for  the  administration,  coordina- 
tion, and  conduct  of  all  programs  involving  their  welfare. 
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TABLE  1, 


(CHAPTER  4) 

Regression  Results  -  Relation  Between  the 
Wage  Rate  of  Employed  Heads  of  Household  in 
Dodge  County  and  Selected  Individual  Characteristics 


Regression 

Variable 

Coefficient 

t -ratio 

Constant 

.41854 

- 

A 

.00487 

.70580^^ 

YE 

.13152 

5 • 26501 

YPJ 

.09151 

5.31417** 

MD 

.40326 

1.07130 

WD 

.66452 

3.40117'^^ 

KIAD 

.70659 

2.04477* 

CJTD 

.54443 

2.94589** 

FTD 

.08426 

.30381 

PKD 

-.68403 

-2.83489** 

SJD 

.34437 

1.27238 

HPD 

-.48564 

-1.86247 

FWPD 

-.57378 

-1.56732 

IAD 

-.98011 

-2.79281** 

lED 

-.15107 

-.14814 

ICD 

-.04436 

-.14823 

IMD 

-1.6S052 

-5.05203** 

ITD 

-.11236 

-.24510 

.IWD 

-1.41224 

-2.95732** 

IRD 

-1.47587 

-6.10494 

IFD 

-.07751 

-.16317 

ISD 

-1.01308 

-4.03152** 

NOTES:    R    =  .48185,        =  1.4065,  F-ratio  =  15.581 
Significant  at  5  percent  level. 
Significant  at  1  percent  level. 
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APPENDIX 

TABLE  2  , 
(CHAPTER  4)  . 

Regression  Results  -  Relation  Between  the  i 
Wage  Rate  of  Employed  Heads  of  Household  In 
Natchitoches  Parish  and  Selected  Individual  Charactertsitcs 


Regression 

Variable   Coefficient   t -ratio 


Constant  -2.09188 

A  .02116  2.43779  * 

YE  .23074  9.78956  *^ 

YPJ  .07137  3.12515  *■> 

MD  .99141  2.25793  * 

WD  .35991  1.76895- 

MAD  .56618  1.34013 

CJTD  -.01838  -.07745 

FTD  .06210  .23541 

PKD  -.19575  -.72624 

SJD  -.53557  -1.03965 

HPD                               ~  -.41112  -1.38878  . 

FWPD  -1.01769  -2.27396  * 

IAD  .19745  .40370 

lED  .21655  .37505 

ICD  .85020  1.91314 

IMD  .12807  .33527 

ITD  .15927  .35012 

IWD  -.83755  -1.22257 

IRD  -.14323  -.36859 

IFD  1.58804  2.64545  *' 

ISD  .10954  .32104 


NOTES:     R^  =  .42094,  Sq  =1.5994,  F-ratio  =  11.352 
*iSignificant  at  5  percent  level. 
**Significant  at  1  percent  level. 
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■■"'TABLE'' 3 ■  ^'V;^ 
■•.'(CHAPTER  4>;;. 

Regression  Results  -  Relation- Between  the 
Wage  Rate  of  Employed  Heads  of  Household  In 
Starr  County  and  Selected  Individual  Characteristics 


Variable 

'^ucmcienx 

t-ratio 

Const:  anil 

-.17927 

A 

.00314 

47Q^Q 

YE 

.14689 

O . / H  OH  D ' 

YPJ 

. 05844 

%  Q991 C  ** 

MD 

.96282 

D 

1.17083 

MAD 

03766 

k    1 9Q 

CJTD 

09229 

— . / yo 

FTD 

.26204 

PKD 

.05959 

.27394 

SJD 

-.07601 

-.27368 

HPD 

-.21751 

-1.23382 

FWPD 

-.02081 

-.10860 

IAD 

-.65603 

-3.02960** 

lED 

-.00481 

-.01645 

ICD 

-.39890 

-1.50619 

IMO 

-.38772 

-.86022 

ITD 

-.36519 

-.84745 

IWD 

-.98725 

-2.03946* 

IRD 

-.90634 

-4.02782** 

IFD 

-.39311 

.53904 

ISD 

-.65850 

-2.99400** 

NOTCS:    R    =  .42094,  Se=l.S394,  R-ratio=  11.352^ 
*Significant  at  5  percent  level. 
**Significant  at  1  percent  level. 
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APPENDIX 
TABLE  4 
(CHAPTER  4) 

Regression  Results  -  Relation  Between  the 
Wage  Rate  of  Employed  Heads  of  Household  In 
Sunflower  County  and  Selected  Individual  Gharacterisitcs 


Variable 


Regression 
Coefficient 


t -ratio 


Constant 

A 

YE 

YPJ 

MD 

WD 

MAD  . 

CJTD 

FID 

PKD 

SJD 

HPD 

FWPD 

IAD 

ICD 

IMD 

ITD 

IWD 

IRiD 

IFD 

ISD 


1.08395 
-.00677 
.15042 
.04479 
.55014 
.85568 
. 30885 
.10678 
.25767 
-.40784 
-.28747 
.23175 
.04619 
-.87249 
.31695 
-.45488 
-.53057 
-.66398 
-1.05771 
1.03950 
-.43477 


-i. 16323 
7,68233** 
2.66132** 
1.82971 
5.65569** 
1.18747 
.44325 
-1 .11560„  „. 
-2.32044* 
-.64278 
.9f3940 
;  16445 
2.67291** 
.97385 
-1.77307 
-1.27016 
-2.18249* 
-3.83590** 
i. 62462 
1.70238 


NOTES 


:    R^  =  .41770,  S^  =  1.3112,  F-ratio  =  13.871 


Significant  at  5  percent  level, 
**Significant  at  1  percent  level. 
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TABLE  5 
(CHAPTER  4) 

Regression  Results  -  Relation  Between  The 
Wage  Rate  of  Employed  (16  Years  or  Older) 
In  Dodge  County  and  Selected  Individual  Characteristics 


Kegxession 

*  CX  X  J.  tXU  X  C7 

Loe  JL 1 1  c  1  en  t 

t-ratio 

1  7noi 

A 

•0U92o 

2.06682* 

YE 

1  T  X  O  >l 

•  15424 

7.24756** 

YPJ 

niacin 

6.32566** 

MD 
1*11./ 

8.61354** 

.45076 

3.44591  ** 

MAD 

2.61248** 

CJTD 

3.40221 

FTD 

1.33300 

.77994 

PKD 

.51913 

-2.68354** 

SJD 

.40858 

1.75567 

HPD 

-.31813 

-1.60324 

IAD 

-1.24148 

-4.72189** 

lED 

-.16922 

-.18859 

ICiD 

-.03475 

-.14415 

5MD 

-1.01097 

-6.68145** 

ITD 

.23858 

.68692 

im 

-1.47953 

-3.88471 

im 

-1.42307 

-7.87401** 

IFD 

.51644 

-1.80871 

ISD 

-1.03635 

-6.08187** 

NOTES:    r2  =  .46594,  Sg      1.2475,  R-Ratio  -  28.535^,  n  =  675 
*Signif leant  at  5  percent  level. 
Significant  at  1  percent  level. 
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TABLE  6  .  ■  ... 

(CHAPTER  4) 

T     ■  Regression  Results  -  Relation  3iJtween  The;        ■  - 
Wage  Rate  of  Etaployed  (16  Years  and  Older) 
In  Natchitoches  Parish  and  Selected  Individual  Characteristics 


Variable 


Regression 
Coefficient 


t-ratio 


Constant 

A 

YE 

YPJ 

MD 

WD 

MAD 

CJTD 

FID 

PKD 

SJD 

HPD 

IAD 

lED 

ICD 

IMD 

ITD 

IWD 

IRD 

IFD 

ISD 


-1.52743 
.01717 
723138 
.07650 
1.16839 
.33369 
.46594 
.24633 
-.23700 
-.18703 
-.37257 
-.40772 
-.95575 
-.05632 
.48162 
-.22296 
-.09022 
-1.18513 
.45510 
1.11849 
-.27617 


2.9052S1  ** 
12.62302.** 
4.44251  ** 
7.75823** 
2.42384*- 
3.01189  ** 
1.44560 
1.17490 
.99622 
1.34526 
1.75424 

09896** 
- . 11455 ■ 
1.38608 
-.79717 
-.26293 
1.99111* 
1.71639 
2.51098** 
1.15838 


-3 


NOTES:       R    =  .42693,  Sg  =  1.4509,  F-ratio 
*Significant  at  5  percent  level. 
** Significant  at  1  percent  level. 


=  20.042^,  It  =  559 
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APPENDIX 
TABLE  7 
(CHAPTER  4) 


Regression  Results  -  Relation  Between  The  " 
Wage  Rate  of  Employed  (16  Years  Old  and  Older) 
In  Starr  County  and  Selected  Individual  Characteristics 


Variable  » 

Regression 
Coefficient  ' 

t-ratio 

Constant 

A 

i\i\r\A  1 

O   11 AAl  * 

•  YE 

• 15752 

11    Ol A07  ** 

vn  T 
YPJ 

• Ub/ol 

NU 

WD 

.88227 

4.46561  ** 

MAD 

.29168 

2.58330** 

CJTD 

-.00552 

-.03855 

FTD 

.23338 

1.74359 

PKD 

.01097 

.06187 

SJD 

-.08877 

-.36921 

HPD 

-.26746 

-1.95298 

IAD 

-.37840 

-2.68027** 

lED 

.28217 

1.11029 

ICD 

.12192 

.59375 

IMD 

-.03346 

-.10416 

ITD 

-.04126 

-.11850 

IWD 

-.71453 

-1.86284. 

IRD 

-.71432 

-4.86561** 

IFD 

-.45795 

-1.13737 

ISD 

-.32433 

-2.30217* 

NOTES:       r2  =  ,42615,       =  1.1037,  F-ratio  =  22, 348^,  n  =  623 
^Significant  at  the  5  percent  level. 
*Significant  at  the  1  percent  level. 
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TABLE  8 
•      (CHAPTER  4) 

Regression  Results  -  Relation  Between  The 
Wage  Rate  of  Employed  (16  Years  and  Older) 
In  SiMiflower  County  and  Selected  Individual  Characteristics 


Variable 


Regression 
Coefficient 


t-ratio 


Constant 

A 

YE 

YPJ 

MD 

WD 

MAD 

CJTD 

FTD 

PKD 

SJD 

HPD 

IAD 

ICD 

IMD 

ITD 

IWD 

IRD 

IFD 

ISD 


.42685 
.00023 
.14156 
.04209 
.81981 
.51826 
.34719 
.11795 
-.23468 
-.23962 
.11883 
.04762 
-.70343 
.39852 
-.21611 
-.16101 
-.35214 
-.79692 
.29678 
-.13507 


.05361 
9.65621** 
3.31157** 
6.90774** 
4.88188** 
3.12109** 

.62870 
-1.35177 
-1.74193 
.34013 
.24446 
-3.92868** 

1.55873 
-1.25064  ■ 

-.51883 
-1.54042 
-4.46254** 
.83508 
-.83253 


NOTES:  r2  =  .37357,  Sg  =  1.1739,  F-ration  =  18.841,  n  =  653 
*Significant  at  5  percent  level. 


Significant  at  1  percent  level. 
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TABLE5  , 
■{CHAPTER/)  : 

Federal  Obligations  for  Work  and  Training  Programs  Administered  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  for  the  United  St^es^and'Che'States  of  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  nM  , 
(000  Omitted) 


H 


United  States 


4  Sttte  Tor4l 
Berceat  of  II.S 


iDlti- 

tutloul 
(Other 


$307,896  $90,566  $88,570 


JOP- 
OJT 


In 

School 


Out  of 

School  Suoner 
$113,451  $459,491 


Iteration 
Hain- 
Strean 


JOBS 

$114,664  $28,334  $64,026  $109,714 


Public 
Servic(i 
Careers 


iiployiiieit|  Hanpower 
Progran 


Program 
$36,775 


Public 
Employnent 
Progran 


$149,551 


Job 
Corps 


Hlgrants 


CETA 
Title  II 


Title  IX 
Older 
Workers 


$44,011 


$10,000 


$21,208 


CAHPS 


SOECE:  U.  S 


.  ^a^^rm77uhr.  Manpower  Report  of  ths  President. (Government  Printing  Office,  19751  pp.318-  319.. 


5l( 


erIc 


APPM 

TABLE  10  ^ 

'''''''{SPTf  7) ; 

Heads  of  Household  Classified  by  Participation  in  Job  Training  (JT),  by  Sex  and  Race, 
by  County,  1974,  Showing  Percentages  of  Total  by  Countj,  by  Participation  and 
Percentage  of  Total  by  Sex  and  Race  Classes  * 


FEHALE  HALE 


ANGLO  CHICASO 

BLACK 

ANGLO 

CHICANO 

BLACK 

TOTAL  ! 

0  C 
>, 

U  U  u 

I*  c  0  : 

0   ci  DO  on 
£   u  1}    'J  r, 

E     U  u     U  T. 
3     On  tl" 

Z  0.  u  d.  U 

C  0 

> 

i  u   c  c  c 

0  0 

a  U  U 
U    CO  C 

/J      ^  CO,  Q).' 

X    (JO  {it 
E   ^  ij   ^  eg 

3  ,  ^  to  OH 
Z  XU  SbU 

0  0 

u  u  u 
U    CO  c 

a  .  QJ  DO     QJ  (0 

pi  o  0  o  j 

E  M  (0 
5     fl)  fl     flj  H 

0  0 

iJ  ^   iJ  . 
U    C  C  C 
U    CI  00    D  D) 
\Q    U  CI     a  D) 
E    U  u 
3    81  OH 

0        0  : 
>i 

^  M  U  'U 

c  0  c 

cj  .  a  a;  :<  a; 

^  S   u  u  u  :i 
Z'.  B.U  (LU 

'    It.  lU 

-  0  0 

> 

e  c  t 
X  '.' :  ox 

E    U  u  MO) 
3    H.V  0- 

2  '6. 'J  ..CJ! 

Took  JT  Once  ** 

County 
Dodge 

Natchitoches 
Sunflower 
Starr 
Total 

16  ^  10.2 
18  0.8  4.6 
3  0.0  0.0 

37  10.1  7.9 

3  1.7  3.1 
3  11  U 

4  1.1  2.9 
11   3.0  6.5 
10  2.7  15.4 

25  6.7  5.4 

105  8.8  80.5 
109  9.2  64,5 
31  2.6  47.7 
8  0.7  8.3 
253  21.3  54.2 

 ^ — 

1  0.2  0.6 
1  0.2  0.2 
85  13.9  88.5 
87  14.218.6 

12  1.7  J.? 
30  4.7  19.4 
20  3.2  30.8 

62  9.6  14.0 

 __™ 

1 

,    -  ,1 

137  4.1  100.0 
169  5.0  lOO'.O 
65  1.9  100.0 
96  2.9  100.0 
467  13.9  100.0 

Never  Took  JT 

County 
Dodge 

Natchitoches 
Sunflower 
Starr 
Total 

TOTAL 

163  44.7  22.0 
96  26.3  14.3 
62  17.0  8.1 
7  1.9  1.0 
328  89.9  11.4 

365  100.0  10.9 

3  1.7  0.4 
1  0.6  - 
73  96.1  24.2 
77  98.3  '6.1 

180  100.0  5.7 

65  17.5  8.8 
111  29.9  16.6 
i70  45.8  22.2 

346  93.3  12.0 
371  100.0  ii.i: 

416  35.0  56.1 
274  23.0  41.0 
226  19.0  29.5 
21  1.8  2.9 
937  78.7  32.4 

1190100.0  35.4 

m         W  M 

7  1.1  1.0 
6  1.0  0.8 
512  83.7  71.7 
525  85.8  18.2 

612100.018.2 

97  15.3  13.1 
174  27.5  26.0 
300  47.4  39.2 

571  90.2  19.6 
633  100.0  18.9 

741  22.U00.O 
669  19.9  100.0 
766  22.8  100.0 
714  21.3  100.0 
2890  86.1  100.0 

3357  100.0  100.0 

Six  reporting  other  races  are  included  in  Anglo. 


Includes  31  who  took  two,  or  more,  courses  of  job  training, 


(CHAPTl?) 

Distribution  of  Trained  and  Untrained  Household  Head  Responses  to  "Type 
of  Training  Desirable,"  By  County,  By  Race,  and  Sex,  1974 


DODGE  COUNTY 


H 


TOOK  JOB  TRAINING 

No  Answer 

Skill  Training 

Basic  Education 

Vocational  School  ' 
;  OJT 

Training-Older  People 

Other 

None 

Total 

NEVER  TOOK  JT 

:  No  Answer 
Skill  Training 
.Basic  Education 
Vocational  School 

OJT ; 

Training-Older  People 

Other 

None 

Tbtal 

County  Total  : 


k 
U 

B 
3 
Z 


FEMALE 


ANGLO 


0 

u  u 

C  0 

Ql  & 

Q  0) 

U  U 

Ql  S) 


0 

e 

Old 
0  fl 
U  U 

ti  0 


5 

2.4 

0,1 

2 

3.5 

0.1 

1 

5.9 

0.0 

2 

3.2 

0.1 

1 

3.4 

0.0 

2 

5.4 

0.1 

3 

6.0 

0.1 

16 

3.4 

0.5 

83  5.5  2.5 

13  4.5  0.4 

1  1.1  0.0 

36  J2.5  1.1 

5  3.8  0.1 

4  2.4  0.1 

21  5.5  0.6 

163  5.7  4.9 

179  5.3 


CHICANO 


U  U 
CO 

U  Q) 
U  u 
01  to 


0 

il 
c 

C), 
U  R 

u  c 


BUCK 


<M  - 
0 

X 

CO 

U  Q) 

91  (S 
IX  13 


0 

c 

1)0 


KALE 


ANGLO 


0 

C  0 

y  t) 


u 

Q)  0 


1  1.8  0.C 


3  6.0  0.1 

4  0.9  0.1 


35  2.3  1.0 

8  2.8  0.2 

7  2.4  0.2 

2  1.5  0.1 

3  1.8  0.1 
10  2.6  0.3 

65  2.3  1.9 

69  2.1 


''jl9.1  1.2 
13  22.8  0.4 
1  5.9  0.0 
25  39.7  0.7 
8  27.6  0.2 
1  20.0  0.0 
6  16.2  0.2 
11  22.0  0.3 

105  22.5  3.1 


176  11.6  5.3 

49  17.0  1.5 

14  15.1  0.4 

91  31.6  2.7 
21 15.8  0.6 

1  6.7  0.0 

10  6.0  0.3 

54  14.2  1.6 

416  14.412.4 

521  15.5 


CHICANO 


0 

X 

uu 

CO 

gj  CIS 

u  a 
u  u 

G)  a 
^  u. 


BUCK 


\' 

V  u  u 
U   C  0  c 

0  a)  to  a) 

uu  u 

CI  IS  J 


3 

z 


2  1.0  O.I 

'  4  7.0  0.1 

2  3.2  0.1 

1  3.4'  0,0 

1  20.0  0.0 

2  4.0  0.1 
12  2.6  0.4 


44  2.9  1.3 

13  4.5  0r4 

4  4.3  0.1 

17  5.9  0.5 

6  4.5  0.2 

1  6.7  0.0 

12  3.2  0.4 

97  3.4  2.9 

IL09  3.3 


TOTAL 


u 

0 
£ 
B 
3 
2 


U  U 

C  0 

0  CO 

(j  tl 

u  u 

(l4  tJ 


0 

u 

t 

u  tg 
(It) 


47  22.5  1.4. 

20  35.1  0.6 
2  11.8  0.1 

29  46.0  0.9 

10  34.5  0.3 
2  40.0  0.1 
8  21.6  0.2 

19  38.0  0.6 

137  29.3  4.1 


338  22.3  10.1 
83  28.7  2.5 
19  20.4  0.6 
151  52.4  4.5 
34  25.6  1.0 
2  13.3  0.1 
17  10.2  0.5 
97  25.5  2.9. 

74  1  25.7  22.1 

878  26.2 


(CHAPTER?) 


MHITOCHES  PARISH 


TOOK'  JOB  TRAINING  : 
No  Answer 
:  Skin  Training 
■Basic  Education 
Vocational  School 
OJT 

Training-Older  People 
Other 
None 

Total 

NEVER  TOOK  JT 

No  Answer 

Skill  Training 

Basic  Education 
■  Vocational  School 

OJT  ; 

Training-Older  People 
Other 
None 

Total- 


County  Total 


ERIC 


12 
1 


5.7  U 

1.8  0.0 
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Manpower  Training  Program  Participants  and  topartlcipants, 
Distributed  by  Race,  Sex,  and  Age  at  the  Time  of  Interview,  1974* 
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Distribution  of  Trained  Household  Head  Responses  as  to  Barriers  to  teploymeat 
By  Training  Type,  By  Sex,  By  Race  for  All  Counties, 
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Distribution  of  Trainr^  Household  Head  by  Willingness  to  Accept  Additional  Training, 
By  Original  Training  Type  and  By  County,  As  Reported  in  1974 
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1  25.0  0.2 
29  24.6  6.2 

31  2?  i  6.6 

8  5.8  1.7 
7  5.1  1.5 
4  2.9  0.9 
118  86.1  25.3 

D7  ^  29.3 

NATCHITOCHES  PAHISH 
Yes,  Full-tine 
Yes,  Fari-tiBe 

No 

Ineligible 
County  Total 

1  ;..i  0.2 

2  2C.0  0.4 
5  3.5  1.1 

8  4.7  1.7 

10  7.0  2.1 
10   5.9  7 1 

1  12,5  0.2 
7  77.8  1.5 
3  30.0  0.6 
40  28.:  8.6 

SI  If)  5  in  Q 

4  2.8  0.9 

5  62.5  1.1 

4  40.0  0,9 
29  20.4  0.2 

2  1.4  0.4 

z  1.2  0.4 

1  10.0  0.2 

9  6.3  1,9 

10  5,9  2.1 

2  25.0  0.4 
1  11.1  O.Z 

43  30.3  9.2 
46  27.2  9.9 

8  4.7  1.7 

9  5.3  1.9 
10  5.9  2.1 
142  84.0  30.4 

169  36.2 

SUNFLOHEF  COUNTY 
Yes,  FulHlme 
Yes,  Parwime 

Ineligible 

3  5.3  0.6 

1  100.0  0.2 
1  20.0  0.2 
1  50.0  0.2 
23  40,4  4.9 

lb  1(0.0  5.6 

i  1.8  0.2 
1  1.5  0.2 

7  12.3  1.5 
7  10.8  1.5 

2  20.0  0.4 

3  5.3  0.6 
5  7.7  1.1 

2  3.5  0.4 
2  3.1  0.4 

1  1.8  0.2 
1  i.5  0.2 

2  20.0  0.4 
1  50,0  0.2 
]7  29.8  3.6 

20  30.8  4.3 

1  1.5  0.2 
3  7.7  1.1 

2  3.1  0.4 
5787.7  12.2 

>5  _13,9 

ST.\RR  CODNTY 
Yes,  Full-time 
Yes>  Part-tliT'i 
No 

Inelltiblc- 
County  Total 

1  2.0  0.2 
1  1.0  0.2 

4  28.6  0.9 
4  23.5  0.9 
3  21.4  0,6 
6  11.8  1.3 

1717.,  3.6 

3  5.9  0.6 
3  3.1  0.6 

6  42,9  1.3 
3  17.6  0.6 
1  7.10.2 
25  49.0  5.4 

35  36.5  7.5 

2  14.3  0.4 
1  5.9  0.2 

3  5.9  0.6 
6  6.3  1.3 

1  5.9  0.2 
1  7,1  0.2 
1  2.0  0.2 

3  3.1  0.6 

2  14.3  0,4 

8  47.1  1.7 

9  64  .  3  1  .9 
12  23.5  Z.6 

31  32.3  6.6 

14  14,6  3.0 
17  17.7  3.6 
14  14.6  3.0 
51  53.110.9 

96  .  20.6 

Total 

11  „  2.4 

17  _  3.6 

118  _  25.3  I 

.3  _  2.8 

126     27.0  ] 

19  -  4.1 

12  ^  2.6 

23  ^  4.9 

28  27.4 

467    100  .0 

E^:63  -  •  564 


mm 

'         mil  . 
imRi) 

litaiis  o!  Eoiisek  Ids  Dlio  Participatei  and  Ilii  Sot  Participate  in  fap^^er  Programs, 
Classified  by  lotal  tasek.ld  koie  ReceiTfiS  in  1513 


:  Status 

less  m 

.  m 

m 

52000 

S3000 

54000 

S5i 

S6000  rio 

■  » 

58000 

55000 

k4 A  AAA 

510,000- 

514,000 

515,000- 
524,000 

525,000- 
550,000 

to 
lotal 

Ever  Participated 

;  iiiber 

12 

38 

51 

40 

40 

31 

42 

42 

25 

31 

,62 

31 

6  : 

455 

:;:  I  of  Category 

U 

4.S 

10,6 

12.4 

11,2  ■ 

14,6 

26,1 

28,8 

25,5 

30,1 

2J,l: 

33,] 

14,3 

14,4 

:,Iof  Total 

0,4 

1,2 

1.6 

1.3 

1,3 

1,0 

1,3 

1,3 

0,5 

1,0 

2,0^ 

1.0 

0,2 

fever  Participatei 

'taker 

248 

131 

425 

282 

152 

181 

115 

104 

83 

70 

161 

61 

36 

2703 

I  of  Category 

55,4 

55.1 

85,4 

8?.6 

82,8 

85,4 

13,5 

/r,2 

J4,l 

65,3 

12,5 

66,3 

85,7 

85,6 

2  of  Total 

L 

J.S 

23,1 

13,6 

8.5 

6,1 

5,? 

3.8 

3,3 

2,6 

2,2 

5,3 

1.5 

I'l 

Column  Total 

260 

J65 

480 

322 

232 

212 

161 

146 

112 

101 

225 

52 

42 

3158 

8,2 

24.4 

15,2 

m 

7,3 

6,1 

5.1 

4,6 

3,5 

3,2 

1,3 

2,5 

1,3 

100,0 

;  566 

5er!c 


APPENDIX 
TABLE  19 

 (CHAPTER  .  7) 

Regression  Equation  for  Wage  Rate 
(Partial  F  Values  in  Parentheses) 

Dependent  Variable:  Hourly  Wage. Rate 


Independent  Variables 

Regression 

Partial  » 

Coefficient 

F  Values  " 

Participation  Dtimmy  Variable 

2.63448 

(  7.658)* 

Race  (Anglo) 

2.72063 

(  1.657) 

Race  (Black) 

-3.95625 

(  3.291) 

Sex 

1.10760 

(  2.485) 

County  (Natchitoches) 

4.47642 

(  4. 27 7 J* 

County  (Sunflower) 

1.53122 

(  0.516) 

County  (Dodge) 

1.66648 

(  0.602) 

Age 

-J. 08913 

C18.508)* 

Head  of  Household 

6.93846 

(87.349)* 

Education 

0.40925 

(48.471) 

Constant 

14.72205 

R  Square  0.12155 
F  35.86297 
Degree  of  Freedom     11>  2851 


*Values  are  significant  at  the  .05  level. 
**Military  participants  omitted. 

APPENDIX 

TABLf.  20 
(CHAPTER  7) 

Regression  Analysis  of  Participation  for  All  Persons  16  Years  and  Over 
(EKcludes  Those  Trained  in  Military  Programs) 


Dependent  Vaiiable:   Participation  i;a  Any  Training  Program 


Regression 

Partial 

Independent  Variables 

Coefficient 

F  Values 

Race  ''Anglo) 

0.03228 

(  1.667) 

Race  (Black) 

-0.00663 

(  0.066) 

Race  (Other) 

-0.10774 

(  1.889) 

Sex  (Male) 

0.00262 

(  0.120) 

County  (Natchitoches) 

0.08699 

(11.798)* 

County  (Sunflower) 

-0.00965 

(  0.143) 

County  (Dodge) 

0.01153 

(  0.203) 

Age 

-0.00181 

(100.765)* 

Head  of  Household 

0.06485 

(62.235)* 

Education 

0.00141 

(  6-408)* 

Constant 

0.12801 

R  Square  0.04492 
F  34.50833 
Degree  of  Freedom     10,  7337 


APPENDIX 
TABLE  2\ 
(CHAPTER  7) 

Regression  Equation  for  Training  Program  Completion  Rates 
(Partial  F  Values  in  Parentheses) 


Dependent  Variable:     Completion  Rate 


Independent  Variable 


Regression  Partial 


Coefficient 

F  Values 

Race  (Anglo) 

-0.03401 

(  0.093) 

Race  (Black) 

-0 . 07733 

(  0.448) 

Sex 

-0.05292 

(2.173) 

County  (Natchitoches) 

-0.12447 

(  1.263) 

County  (Sunflower) 

.-0.09759 

(  0.004) 

County  (Dodge) 

0.04955 

(  0.193) 

Education 

0.00936 

(  3.511) 

vocational  and  Trade  School 

0.02011 

(  0.162) 

Military  Training  Program 

0.25934 

(20.561)* 

Manpower  Progiram 

0.04306 

(  0.317) 

On- the- Job 

0.28323 

(10.519)* 

"Other" 

0.05634 

(  1.275) 

"ge 

0.00518 

(21.373)* 

Conscarii: 

0.45048 

R  Square  0.13584 
F     '  S. 37957 

Degree  of  Freedom    13,  693 

Values  are  significant  at  tti  *Q 


el. 


5()8 


APPEHDIX 

TABLE  22 
(CHAPTER?) 


Regression  Equations  for  Participation  in  Three  Manpower' Training  Progr, 
(Partial  F  Values  in  Parentheses) 


_  Trade  or  Vocational  Schools 

Manpower  Proarams 

On-the-Job 

Training 

Independent  Variables 

Regression 
Coefficient 

Partial 
F  Values 

Regression 
Coefficient 

Partial 
F  Values 

Regression 
Coefficient 

Partial 
F  Values 

Race 

Anglo 
Black 

-0.19073 
:  "U, 14551 

2.696 
1.4<*3 

-0.12803 
-0.05050 

4.419* 
0.632 

0.02516 
0.02077 

■  0.2^8 
0.143 

Sex 

0.07927 

5.185* 

-3.03885 

4.530* 

moon 

1.571 

County 

Natchitoches 

Sunflower 

Dodge 

0.33968 

J.J/7J0 

0.24178 

8.646* 
4.206* 

-0.03182 
0.06865  •■ 
0.06297 

0.276 
i.164 
1.038* 

0.03101 
-U.UiJUz 
0.02251 

0.350 

A  AC/* 

0.056 
0.177 

Education 

-0,00872 

2.861 

-0.00496 

3.365 

-0.00699 

8.938* 

Age 

-0.00246 

4.583 

-0.00231 

14.729* 

.0.00033 

0.398 

Cona  t 

0.30585 

0.30738 

0.08213 

0.04851 

0.10589 

0.02781 

4.44845 

10.33321 

2.49628 

Degree  of  Freedoi 

8 

698 

8 

698 

8 

698 

Values  are  significant  at  the  .05  level. 


(CHAPTE7) 

Household  Head  Training  Program  Participants  and  Nonpar ticlpants,  By  Sex  and  Race, 

Classified  by  Selected  Characteristics 
(Percent) 


Total 

Total  Aged  16-55 

As  Zc!  Total 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Out  of  Labor  Eorce 

Total  Aged  16-55 
8th  Grade  or  Better 
Health  Limitations 
Family  Responsibilities 
Willing  to  Take  Training 
Willing  to  Leave  Area 
Percent  of  Line  Total 


MALE 


Anglo  Black  Chicano  Total 


Total 

Total  Aged  16-55 
Employed 
Unemployed 
Out  of  Labor  Force 

8th  Grade  or  Better 

Health  Limitations 

Family  Responsibilities 

Willing  to  Take  Training 

Willine  to  Leave  Area 
I  Percent  of  Column  Total 


Total 

Total  Aged  16-55 
Employed 
Unemployed 
Out  of  Ls'  r  Force 

8th  Grade  or  Better 
Health  Limitations 
Family  Responsibilities 
Willing  to  Take  Training 
gp^^-.ing  to  Leave  Area 


1,195  633 

493  277 

M"  M 

4«  261 

6  9 

38  7 

493  277 

412  160 

384  147 

384  147 

373  144 

88  28 


1.00  1.00 

.41  .44 

.38  .41 

.005  .01 

.03  .01 

.35  .25 

.32  .23 

.32  .23 

.31  ..n 

.07  :o^ 


612 

307 
.50 

245 
34 
28 

307 
151 
132 
132 
126 
34 


2,440 

1,077 
.44 
955 
49 
73 

1,077 
723 
663 
663 
643 
150 


FEMALE 


Anglo  Black  Chicano  Total 


366 

82 
.22 
53 
3 

26 


371 

173 
.47 
35 
17 
71 


1.00 
.50 
.40 
.06 
.05 

.25 
.22 
.22 
.21 
.06 


1.00 
.44 

.39 
.02 
.03 

.30 
.27 

.21 
.26 
.06 


82  173 
69  103 


58 
40 
36 

7' 


82 
39 
38 
4 


180 

64 
.36 
21 
7 

36 

64 
21 
18 
14 
13 
2 


917 

319 
.35 
159 
27 
133 

319 
193 
158 
93 
87 
13 


.35 

.20 

.22 

.77 

.06 

.12 

.05 

.23 

.41 

.32 

.27 

1.00 

.40 

.23 

.22 

.86 

.05 

.08 

.02 

.14, 

.45 

.31 

.24 

1.00 

.08 

'.12 

.45 

.65 

.04 

.22 

.09 

.36 

.12 

.34 

.54 

1.00 

.18 

.03 

.14  , 

.35 

.13 

.35 

.18 

.65 

.31 

,  .38 

.31 

1.00 

.45 

.18 

.17: 

.79 

.08 

.11 

.02 

.21 

.53 

.29 

.19 

1.00 

.47 

.18. 

.16 

.81 

.07 

.10 

.02 

.19 

.54 

.28 

,18 

1.00 

.51 

.19 

.18 

.88 

.05 

.05 

.02 

.12 

.56 

.25 

.19 

1.00 

.51 

.20 

.17 

.88 

.05 

.05 

.02 

.12 

.56 

.25 

.19 

1.00 

.54 

.17 

.21 

.92 

.04 

.03 

.01 

.08 

.58 

.20 

.22 

1.00 

1.00  1.00 

■.22  .47 

.15  .23 

.008  .05 

.07  .19 


.19 

.16 

.11 
.10 
.02 


.28 
.22 

.11 
.10 
.01 


1.00 
.36 
.12 
-.04 
.20 

.12 

.10 

.08 
.07 
.01 


1.00 
.35 
.17 
.03 
.15 

.21 
.17 
.10 
.10 
.01 


1,561  1,004  792 

575  450  371 

.37  .45  .47 

502  346  266 

9  26  41 

64  78  64 


515 
481 
442 
424 
409 
95 


450  371 

263  172 

229  150 

186  146 

182  139 

32  36 


1.00  1.00.  1.00 

.37  .45  .47 

.32  .35  .34 

.006  .03  .05 

.04  .08  .08 


.31 
.28 

.27 
.26 
.06 


.26  .22 

.23  .19 

.19  .18 

.18  .18 

.03  .05 


Anglo  Black  Chicano  Total 


3,357 

1,396 
,42 

1,114 
76 

•  206 

1,396 
,  916 
821 
756 
730 
163 


1.00 
.42 
.33 
.02 
.06 

.27 

.25 


-I 


■  APPENDIX"  .  ,  ■  : 

(CHAPTER  ?)   ^  .   ■  ■ 

Adults  (16  and  Over)  Training  Program  Participants  and  Nonparticipants,  By  Sex  and  Race, 
Classified  by  Selected  Characteristics 
  (Percent)  '  '  ' 


■  MALE 

FEMALE 

TOTAL    :  . 

1  ■ 
Anglo 

oiacK 

inicano 

iOLai 

A.*a1  A 

Angio 

iiiacic 

itiicano 

iorai 

Anglo 

Til  rtAl> 

PL  J  M  MM  A 

Lnicano 

iotai; 

Total 

1.489 

970 

917 

3  376 

1  729 

1 289 

L088 

'4  106 

3.218 

2J59 

2.005 

7,482 

Total  Aged  lfr55 

751 

572  ?V 

■578 

1,905 

944 

802 

772 

2,518 

1,695 

.1,374 

1,350 

4,419, 

As  Z  of  Total 

.50 

.59 

';63 

.56' 

.55 

,62 

.71 

.61 

.53 

.61 

.67 

.  .59' 

Employed 

545 

354 

■  323 

1,222 

375 

•  254 

185 

814 

920 

608 

598 

2,036 

Unemployed 

17 

20 

60 

97 

■9 

16 

.12 

.  37 

26 

36 

72 

134.; 

Out  of  Labor  Force 

189 

198 

195 

582 

560 

532 

575 

1,667 

■tin 

749 

730 

770 

A     A  1  A  1 

2,249' 

Total  Aged  16-55 

751 

572 

578 

1,901 

944 

802 

'  111 

2,518 

1,695 

1,374' 

1,350 

4,4191 

•8th  Grade  or  Better 

653 

405 

416 

1,474 

869 

579 

528 

1,976 

1,522 

984 

944 

3,450 : 

neaiuii  LiuHtations 

602 

375 

368 

1,345 

802 

527 

477 

1,806 

1,404 

902 

845 

3,151' 

rainiiy  KesponsioiiiLies 

602 

375 

368 

1,345 

531 

335 

373 

1,239 

1,133 

710 

741 

2,584, 

Percent  or  Line  Total 

■    "  I 
1 

Total 

.20 

.13 

.12 

.45 

.23 

.17 

.16 

.55 

.43 

.30 

.27 

1.00< 

Tnffll  AopH  Ifi-SS 

iUUal  aJJCU  XU  J  J 

.17 

.13 

.13 

.43 

.21 

.18 

■  .18 

.57: 

.38 

-.31 

.31 

1.00; 

Einoloved 

.27 

.17 

.46 

■  .60 

.18 

.13 

.09 

.40 

.45 

.30 

.25 

1  1 

l.UOj 

Unemployed 

.13 

.15 

.45 

.72 

.07 

.12 

.09 

.28 

•19 

.27 

c/ 

.54 

1    AA  I 

1.00 

Out  of  Labor  Force 

.08 

.09 

.09 

.26 

.25 

.24 

.26 

'  .74 

.33 

.33 

.J4 

1  AA 

1 

Total  Aged  16-55 

.17 

.13 

.13 

.43 

.21 

,18 

.18 

.57 

.38 

.31 

•31 

LOO 

8th  Grade  or  Better 

.19 

.12 

.12 

.43. 

.25 

.17 

.15 

.57 

.44 

.29 

.27 

1  AA 

1.00 

1  AA 

Health  Limitations 

.19 

.12 

.12 

-.43 

.26 

.17 

.15 

.57 

.45 

•  29 

A"f 

.27 

1.00 

.23 

.15 

.1^ 

.52 

.21 

.13 

.14 

,48 

•44 

A  t 

.27 

.29 

1  AA 

LOO 

'Percent  of  Column  Total 

Total 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

l.OO 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

:.  Total  Aged  16-55 

.50 

.59 

.63 

.56 

.55 

.62 

.71 

.61 

.53 

.61 

.67 

.59 

Employed 

.37 

■  37 

.35 

.36 

.22 

.20 

.17 

.20 

.29 

.27 

.25 

.27 

Unemployed 

.01 

.02 

.07 

.03 

.005 

.01 

.01 

.009 

.008 

.02 

.04 

.02 

Out  of  Labor  Force 

.13 

.20 

.21 

.17 

.32 

,  .41. 

.53 

.41 

.23 

.32 

.38 

.30( 

I  Total  Aged  16-55 

.50 

.59 

.63 

.56 

.55 

.62  ' 

.71 

.61 

.53 

.61 

.67 

.59 

8th  Grade  or  Better 

.44 

.42 

.45 

.44 

.50 

.45 

^  .49 

.48 

.47 

.44 

.47 

.46 

Health  Limitations 
[^lf;iily  Responsibilities 

.40 

.39 

.40 

.40 

.46 

.41 

■  .44 

.44 

;  .44 

.40 

.42 

;  ;.42 : 

.40 

.39 

.40 

.40 

:  .31 

.26 

^  .3A 

.30 

:  .35 

.31 

/  :  ,  .  37 

.3Sl 

Mi 


